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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages has, since their 
appearance in France, become so well known in 
literary circles, that surprise may very naturally 
be felt that no English edition of these sketches 
have previously appeared, more especially as they 
contain not only amusing and graphic descriptions 
by a man of the world, but also many valuable re- 
marks on the natural history and botany of coun- 
tries, comparatively but little known, by a man of 
reputed science and ethnological attainments. 

Dr. Yvan, Physician to the French Embassy, 
has, in conjunction with M. Gallery, produced a work 
on the Insurrection in China, at once entertaining 
and instructive, the translation of which has had 
considerable success in this country ; and the no- 
tices which have appeared in some of our leading 



6 translator's preface. 

Reviews, of this interesting work, lead us to be- 
lieve, that the following pages will be read with 
pleasure, and that the Translator's efforts will not 
entirely be " Love's Labour Lost.'' 

LoNDONy 1864. 
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ADYENTURES OF TRAVEL 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DEPARTUBE. 

On the 12th of December 1843, the members of the Chi- 
nese Mission, who had been assembling for more than a 
fortnight at Brest, received orders to repair on board the 
Syren immediately, as the wind, which had for some 
time detained in port the two frigates destined to sail 
together, had suddenly changed to the east, and the com- 
mander was anxious to take advantage of this favourable 
moment, departure having been already too long delayed. 
Our preparations being made, and all our arrangements 
finished, each was eager to obey the order, and take pos- 
session of the narrow space assigned to him by the austere 
maritime regulations ; and scarcely had we set foot on 
deck than the anchor was raised, the sails hoisted, and 
a soft but favourable breeze carried us safely out of the 
harbour. I saw the shores of France disappear through 
the fog which surrounded the horizon, without the least 
regret, for the damp and dirty town of Brest scarcely 
seemed, in my eyes, as though it could form a part of 
" la belle France ;" and from the moment I entered it I 
could not help feeling and acting exactly as if I were in 
some foreign land ; besides, the barren and uninteresting 
sea-shore looked very unlike that of my own country, 
and I felt that I had quitted my native land on the day 

B 
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on which I took leave of those I loyed, and bid adieu to 
my own beautiful Provence. These feelings prevented 
my first impressions, wheii gazing on the wide waste of 
waters before me, from being of a sorrowful nature, and 
a lively hope, a sort of secret enthusiasm, took possession 
of my mind, already placing before me, in imagination, 
the splendid countries which I was now about to' have 
the dpportunity of seeing ; for although my heart was far 
from forgetting what I left behind, and many a beloved 
image was vividly stamped upon my memory, still I 
remembered that with the truly courageous spirit, hope 
triumphs over fear, and the prospect of what lay before 
me forbade despondency, and roused my spirits to activity. 
Afler many disappointed hopes tod unsuccessrful plans, 
I was about to travel through some of the vast and noble 
domains, which the all-bountiful Creator has bestowed on 
the human race — to make acquaintance with the various 
species of my fellow beings, dispersed over different parts 
of the earth — to examine the relics of past ages in the 
countries where they flourished and decayed — in short, 
to win for myself the right to be considered an en- 
lightened member of society, and to increase my store of 
gi^neral knowledge, by means of an extensive and in- 
teresting tour through foreign climes. In my opinion, it 
is desurable for all those who have a long voyage in pros- 
pect, to carry with them that sort of holy enthusiasm 
with which I set out on my travels, and which hasWever 
from that time abandoned me, for the high soarings of 
imagination are far preferable to indifferent scepticism ; 
the man of cold temperament and barren imagination 
will never become an accurate observer ol nature ; and 
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whatever his talents and attainments may be, th^e are 
a thousand brilliant and beautiful scenes in life which he 
will never be able to appreciate. Quick feelings of in- 
terest, keen and incessant curiosity, have always s^coom- 
panied me wherever I have travelled; and if I have 
sometimes allowed these sensations to intecrupiiXnore |^ 
important labours, it has be^i because I was unable, to 
overcimie an irresistible desire to analyse and ^xisimne 
the objects which surrounded me; my constant fear 
having ^ways been, that in seeing too much, or too 
quickly, the scenes of interest through which I passed, 
aod the different circumstances which attended them, 
might not be engraven on my memory quite so distinctly 
as I willed them to be. 

The first few days of my voyage were devoted to 
making some slight acquaintance with the ship's crew, 
observbg the customs followed on board the vessel, and 
studying the ^ects of sea-sickness on my own health,, to 
which three occupations I applied myself with great as- 
siduity for some time. 

The commander of the frigate, M. Chamee, was one 
of those straitforward and apparently rough sort of men, 
m whom we so distinctly trace the firm and rigid cha- 
racter of the marine, and whose cool self-reliance and 
experience inspired others with confidence in the hour of 
danger ; the officers under his command, were also most 
of iiem men of high standing ; but though we were of 
course throMm very much in their society, and compelled 
• to be almost constant companions, there was a sort of cold 
misanthropical austerity in their general manner which I 
have often observed in people of their profession* 
b2 
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The contrast between the daily routine on board ship, 
which is almost as monotonous as that of a cloister, and 
the active adventurous life one leads on shore, struck me 
very forcibly, and had the effect of making me, if not 
melancholy, at least, meditative and taciturn, which 

^feeling was not a little aggravated by the total absence of 
comfort, the privations I was obliged to undergo in a little 

I nook which was alike destitute of the blessings of air and 
light, and above all by most dreadful sea-sickness, which 
compelled me to separate myself almost entirely from my 
companions, like one proscribed by some direful disease. 

In my opinion, the unavoidable inconveniences of a long 
voyage, joined to the ennui of being constantly with the 
same people, take a wonderful effect upon the character 
of marine officers — either throwing them into a sort of 
lethjEirgic state, from which they find it so impossible to 
extricate them.selves, that the slight variations in their mo- 
notonous life, such as relieving guard, smoking,, eating and 
drinking, &c., are listlessly and mechanically attended to, 
and a total absence of energy seems to overcome their 
faculties — or else they go into the contrary extreme, and 
give way to a state of nervous excitement, which renders 
them in the highest degree irritable and susceptible, and 
leads them to regard the slightest duty they may have to 
perform as an affair of the greatest importance — it is not 
therefore astonishing that under the influence of these 
causes, the manners and character should, after the many 
months passed in this manner, acquire a tinge of singu- 
larity which in time, amounts almost to a pathological 
trait. Discussions usually degenerate into disputes, an- 
tipathies increase to positive hatred, and exaggerated po- 
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Ktical opinions become a species of monomania. How 
often have I seen polished legitimists transformed into 
the most violent and unmerciful republicans, while those 
who had distinguished themselves among the latter class, 
suddenly experienced, according to their own account, 
a change of sentiment leading them to adopt opinions 
exactly opposite to those they had hitherto formed. 
There is however, one infallible method, not a very plea- 
sant one it is true, of restraining discord among the 
superior officers, of at once putting an end to these in- 
terminable discussions, lulling all ideas of rivalship and 
jealousy, and of making all, for a time, of one mind ; 
it is, to introduce a new passenger on board the already 
over-crowded ship ; he immediately becomes an object of 
suspicion and dislike to all, particular to the marine 
officer, who is, by this unwelcome intrusion deprived of 
a small portion of the narrow space in which he is con- 
denmed to exist, and who suspects the unfortunate pas- 
senger of all sorts of crimes, venting his ill-humour upon 
him at every possible opportunity, and of course conduct- 
ing himself with less irritability towards his comrades. 

If I were so fortunate as to be able to give a little ad- 
vice to the Mipister of Marine affairs, and could flatter 
myself that it would be attended to, I should certainly re- 
commend him to send a few passengers on board all the 
State vessels ; the bodily health of the crew would be 
better, more cordiality would prevail among them, and 
those who made themselves disagreeable, would, at least, 
-receive a blow occasionally, by way of admonition. 
However, to render the aspect of things rather more 
tolerable, there are on board all these vessels a few who 
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diflfer irowi the morose, irritable beings I have described— 
a few who are lively, good-natured, active, and intelli- 
gent; and still possess all the freshness and simplicity of 
yotith : these are the marine pupils — ^poor, unfortunate 
boys, who commence a life of privation, misery, and 
danger, at an age when their more happy companions 
are still enjoying the blessings of parental care, and are 
sheltered by the protection of their families. It is pain- 
ful to reflect that these intelligent young fellows must 
soon degenerate in the unfavourable atmosphere which 
surrounds them ; that these buoyant spirits, so early 
forced into real life, and compelled to follow its stream, 
must after a few years of service become as unamiable and 
gloomy as their predecessors. These youths and the sailors 
certainly constitute the most agreeable and interesting 
patrt of the ship's crew ; and even had I not been so for- 
tunate as to be on the most friendly terms with the 
family of the commander of the expedition, as well as 
with two or three intimate friends, who were also mem- 
bers of it, I should still have been much interested in 
the society of these agreeable young men, whose open man- 
ners, interesting conversation, and unfailing good-nature, 
would have been a great amusement to me, and would 
not only have consoled ine for my physical sufferings, 
but roused me from that apathetic, listless state, into 
which one is so apt to fall whilst enduring the ennui of a 
long sea voyage. 

And now, according to an old and orthodox custom, 
I am going to give the names of those members who 
constituted the Mission from France to China, which 
was divided into two classes — ^the members of the lega- 
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lion, and those who were attached to the expedition ia 
various capacities. M. Be Lagrene, Plenipotentiary 
Minister, and sole head of the embassy, was accom- 
panied by his wife and two little girls, Gabrielle and 
Olga De Lagrene ; and the legation \mder his command^ 
included M, De Ferriere - Levayer, First Secretary; 
M. Gallery, the Interpreter; M. Bernard d'Harcourt, 
Second Secretary ; M. Xavier Reymond, Historiographer ; 
Dr. Yvan, Physician to the Embassy ; M. De Montigny, 
the Chancellor; and five attaches to the expedition, M. 
Macdonald De Tarente, M. Marey-Monge, M. Femand 
Delahante, M. De La Guiche, and M. De Gharlus. The 
Minister, of Commerce had also added four delegates to 
th^ company, appointed by the Commercial Chambers of 
Bheim% Mulhouse, St. Etienne, Lyons, and Paris, whose 
names were M. Natatis Rondot, M. Hausmann, M« 
Hedde, and M. Renard. The Minister of Finance had 
also two representatives in the expedition, M. Itier, In- 
spector of the Custom-house Duties, and M. Lavollee, 
who lidd a similar office ; the former, on account of bad 
health, withdrew altogether from the Mission, on receiv- 
ing orders to embark for the Northern part of China. 



CHAPTER IL 

TENEBIFFE. 

Our voyage from Brest to Teneriffe occupied us four- 
teen days, during which time we enjoyed all the bless- 
ings of a calm sea and favourable wind; and on the mom- 
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ing of the 26th December we anchored at Santa Cruz, 
in a delicious atmosphere of seventy-seven degrees, with 
a radiant sun shining above our heads, under which 
agreeable influence we could not help congratulating our- 
selves on the reflection, that the very short time which 
had elapsed since our departure, had transported us to a 
region in which we should enjoy all the delights of sum- 
mer for many months to come. The first view of Santa 
Cruz is far from being prepossessing or favourable, the 
town being built on an arid coast, which extends from the 
North-east to the South-west, the bay being fortified 
at two different points, called the Paso Alio and the 
St. Juan. When we stepped into the boat, which was to 
convey us to the shore, the sea was exceedingly rough, 
the immense waves dashing upon our little boat, and 
carrying it sometimes above the cannona of the battery, 
and sometimes several feet below them. Taking advan- 
tage of a favourable moment to descend into the boat, I 
seated myself upon one of the benches, rather elated by 
my success, when I was somewhat suddenly deprived of 
my position by M. De Lagrene, who flung me rather un- 
ceremoniously aside, and as this feat was not preceded 
by a word of warning, the consequences of it were, that 
my head was severely bruised between the cannon and 
the edge of the boat, which clashed violently together ' 
just at the point where I was seated. We had scarcely 
disembarked, when a troop of mendicants, in picturesque, 
but ragged costumes, surrounded us, begging us to bestow 
a trifle upon them, and incessantly calling us by the ap- 
pellation of " Dis'donc /" a name by which the inhabi* 
^aj2ts of the Canaries designate the French ; this crowd 
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of dirty ragged rascals escorted us in a numerous and 
very importunate body to the Constitution Hotel. 

On approaching the Spanish ground, nothing struck us 
so much as the tawdry and shabby dress of the low^ 
classes ; the women wearing a thin white apron, with a 
calico mantilla, which covers the head, and descends 
below the hips ; on the top of this is placed a hat made 
either of felt, or palm leaves, similar in shape to our 
men's hats : the costume of the men is still more singular, 
being composed of a white woollen garment of indescrib- 
able shape, which they fold round the body in a most 
imposing and majestic manner, leaving the arms and 
legs bare. 

We took up our quarters at the Constitution Hotel, 
with an old French soldier, named Guerin, who appeared 
to entertain a great deal of noisy company, and who had 
a cofPee-room and restaurant, as well as the hotel. We 
soon found out that the society kept by our countryman, 
was not always very select, and as an adventure occurred 
during our stay at his house, which affords an excellent 
illustration of the manner in which justice is adminis- 
tered in this country, I shall venture upon a short epi- 
sode, in order to make the reader acquainted with it. 
All the luggage belonging to the members of the em- 
bassy had been collected together, and placed in an 
apartment, of which there was unfortunately ho key; 
in the evening, on returning to the hotel, we observed 
that a trunk belonging to M. De La Guiche had dis- 
appeared, but though we immediately made the loss 
known to all who had been in that part of the hotel, we 
could hear nothing of the missing axUck^ w^t qX^Xsms. «ss^ 
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clue as to its fate ; at last, the son of the hotel-keeper, 
being questioned on the subject, remembered that, on the 
staircase of the hotel, he had seen a Spanish hidalgo, 
from Laguna, with a similar article concealed under his 
mantle. On applying to the alcade, he instantly ordered 
the unfortunate witness to be apprehended, and three 
days afterwards, on the restoration of the trunk, we 
found it impossible to obtain the least account of the 
judgment against the prisoner, or any information with 
respect to the unfortunate accuser. 

The town of Santa Cruz has the usual appearance of 
all modem commercial cities, the streets being wide and 
straight, and the houses well built ; its noisy bustle and 
activity render it rather like a Mediterranean sea-port, 
but this is only for a certain part of the day, for no 
sooner do the parching rays of the mid-day sun fall per- 
pendicularly on the dusty pavement, and scorch the at- 
mosphere, than the whole population return home as 
though it were night — ^blinds and doors are careftilly 
closed, and every one resigns himself to the welcome and 
delicious repose of the siesta ; so that the stranger who 
braves the oppressive heat and glare sufficiently to wander 
through the streets of Santa Cruz, at noon-day, pursues 
his walk in perfect loneliness, and perceives nothing, un- 
less perhaps, he catches a glimpse, here and there, of 
some inquisitive lady, who looks at him with astonished 
eyes through the bars of her Venetian blind, and then 
returns to the cool, shadowy repose of her apartment. 
Whilst the senores and senoraa indulge in their siesta, 
the counting-houses and warehouses are filled with clerks 
fyr whom the commercial business is transacted ; but on 
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the approach of night, all is once more in motion— the 
Btieetg are crowded with troops of noisy revellers — groups 
of men and women walk about with mandolin-players 
and ballad-singers — ^boys and girls flirt and laugh with 
each other, and every part of the town is in a state of 
lively and charming excitement. While the lower classes 
are thus noisily and merrily occupied, the beautiful 
and high-bom senora leans gracefully out of her narrow 
window, and looks down into the street below ; presently 
the blind creaks slightly under the delicate little white 
hand which raises it, and a cavalier in a dark cloak 
makes his appearance, and resumes the love-making, 
which has probably lasted for some months, and would 
very likely continue for several more, if marriage did not 
generally put an end to these aiiy moments of romance, 
which still flourish here, as they did in the palmy days 
of ** Old Castile" ; while scenes are every evening acted 
in the balconies of Santa Cruz, which are perfectly ^ 
miliar to the readers of Spanish love tales. 

For my own part, I never believed much in serenades, 
stone-coloured cloaks, mysterious half-opened windows 
and blinds, or nocturnal conversations with gallant 
cavaliers shivering at the foot of cruel, tatalizing gratings, 
and gave M. Alfred De Musset the credit for inventing 
these charming scenes, which, in my opinion, were never 
realized, except in his imagination, and in books. But, 
on arriving at Santa Cruz, my sentiments altered, and I 
was compelled to acknowledge that the poet had told his 
story well. I one day expressed my opinion on the sub- 
ject to an old Frenchman, who had resided more than 
thirty years in Santa Cruz, and had TMim^d^ ^ %»^s^^ 
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woman — remarking, that with such customs as these, 
the annals of society must be tolerably scandalous, and 
abounding in histories of faithless wives, revengeful 
husbands, unfortunate young girls, and dark deeds of the 
sword and dagger. 

" By no means," interrupted my friend warmly ; 
" like the rest of your countrymen, you judge the ladies 
of all other countries with jealous impertinence : let me 
assure you, doctor, that here all the ladies are virtuous, 
their lovers not over-exacting, the balconies high, and the 
doors closely . shut : ' are you not convinced, doctor," he 
continued, warming with his subject, " that a window 
five feet from the ground, formed in a strong brick wall, 
and defended by solid barriers, ought to satisfy the most 
suspicious father or husband ? Would you have our 
young ladies leaving their houses at night to go and gaze 
on the moon with their lovers in the solitude of some park, 
instead of listening to, and receiving their tender propo- 
sals, at their own windows? These noctmnal conversa- 
tions serve to express all the heart would utter, without 
carrying the affair too far. I have known several of my 
friends who repaired to the same window for twenty 
years, and who, on returning thither the day after their 
marriage, experienced more disappointment at finding it 
closed, than happiness in possessing the object of their 
affections; besides, observe the decorum with which 
everything is conducted; the cavalier stands upright, 
wrapped to the very throat in his mantle — his arms 
crossed on his breast — his shoulder resting against the 
wall, and his head bent forward to catch, if possible, the 
breath of air which has passed through perfumed tresses, 
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while the young girl plays coquettishly with her fan as 
she listens to his madrigal for the hundredth time. Such 
are the traditions of old Spanish romance. They are 
better managed here than in the metropolis, and Heaven 
grant that they may long continue so." 

Ever since this conversation I have fully credited every 
part of M. De Musset's books, except his details of 
daggers, poniards, and nightly meetings in well-secured 
chambers. 

The city of Santa Cruz contains many monuments 
well worth attention, the palace of the governor, several 
churches and half-dilapidated convents, which no longer 
afford examples of fidelity or piety, and whose inhabi- 
tants were ejected during the last Peninsula revolution ; 
the churches are particularly worthy of inspection, as 
they are embellished with a large number of pictures, 
executed by the old Spanish masters, and displaying 
much original talent ; but these fine relics are entirely 
deserted, for the strong wind of revolutionary tempest 
which has swept over these islands, has not only over- 
thrown all kinds of superstition, but has also destroyed 
every semblance of piety, and the people, naturally in- 
clined to be dissolute, have fallen into a state of shameful 
licentiousness. It is true that Santa Cruz is an excep- 
tion to the rest of the island ; being a seaport town, it 
is of course brought into constant communication with 
the mariners of all nations, who are not generally a 
scrupulous set of men, and with whom abstinence, or self 
denial of any kind, is not very common. At this place 
most of the commerce of Teneriffe is carried on ; the 
English import thither numerous articles of cotv?»\i\!K^lv!S^^ 
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consisting of cotton materials, cloth, porcelain, and iron 
ware of all kinds, exporting only soda and wine ; it is 
but very rarely indeed that the French colours are 
seen in the bay, and Marseilles is the only French 
seaport which carries on commerce of any kind with the 
Canary Islands. 

The day after our arriyal at Santa Craz, we resolyed 
to make a long excursion into the interior of the island, 
and accordingly set out for Laguna at five o'clock in the 
morning, having supplied ourselves with some capital 
horses for the expedition, and also with some little lean 
lanky dogs, very strongly built, capable of bearing great 
fatigue, and supple and elegant when in motion. In a 
country where the administration is so defective as it is 
in this colony, every town and village is obliged to con- 
tribute towards defraying the expenses of keeping the 
roads in repair ; and in order to lighten this burden as 
much as possible, the inhabitants exact a kind of toll 
which answers the purpose, and is certainly not exorbi- 
tant ; it is levied by an officer, who demands the tribute 
with a carbine in his hand, and whose warlike appearance 
makes the tax seem like a compulsory one, something 
resembling that which is too often levied by the celebrated 
bandolerosy on those dangerous roads in the Peninsula, 
which have acquired such fearful reputation. For my 
part, I very willingly paid my share of the tribute, which 
was to be devoted to the improvement of the rough ir- 
regular road on which we were travelling, and which, 
although it bore the name of the cannino de coehey would 
not be in a fit state for a carriage until a large number 
If/ contrihutiona like mine had been expended upon it. 
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The stranger who has principally confined his excur- 
sions to the road between Santa Cruz and Laguna, can 
have no idea of the fertility of Teneriffe, for the soil in 
this part is remarkably barren and arid ; and it is only 
at intervals that one can perceive small plots of ground 
coveried with heath, and enclosed between rocks on which 
the only specimens of vegetation to be seen are a few 
potatoes, or ignames^ or some plants of the cactus opuntia 
and coodniUifer^ while in some places where human in- 
dustry has not been able to overcome the natural unfer- 
tility of the soil in this part, the euphorbia canariencis 
spreads forth its large naked boughs. 

Some years ago, the manufacture of cochineal was in- 
troduced into the Canary isles, and here I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining for the first time the curious little 
insect which is endowed with such extraordinary proper- 
ties. On first seeing it on the plant on which it feeds, 
one would imagine it to be some little inanimate petri- 
i^tion, which it certainly resembles, as the female of 
this hemiptera is entirely deprived of wings, and leads a 
perfectly inactive life in the cactus plant, in the thick 
leaves of which it inserts it proboscis, whilst the male, 
which is provided with a pretty pair of wings, flies about 
the plant which affords nourishment for its family ; the 
female only is sought after, as she alone furnishes the 
precious substance which produces the brilliant and beau- 
tiful colour with which every one is acquainted. After 
what is called the fruitful season, this singular insect 
gathers itself into a little black ball, and this is the time 
for extracting it, with a small wooden knife, from the 
cactus plant upon which it feeds ; after which tha ^^t 
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insects are exposed to heat of about 122 degrees, which 
of course, soon kills them, and they are finally dried in 
a stove. 

In order to secure a jspeedy regeneration of tte 
species, it is the custom, after the fruitful season, to 
collect large numbers of the female, and place theiti 
on a cactus, procured for the purpose. When the 
young larva begins to develope itself, the female dies, 
serving as nourishment, &c., for its numerous posterity ; 
as to the young male, with its elegant wings, it follows 
the bent of its fancy in flying about from one to 
another of these little round balls, in each of which it 
doubtless discovers beauties which are hidden from 
our eyes, and generally dies while furnishing proof of 
its affection for the innumerable numbers of its motion- 
less family. 

We arrived at Laguna, after having ascended gradu- 
ally all the way from Santa Cruz ; the former place is 
situated in the midst of a large plain, which, as its name 
implies, was formerly an immense marsh, but of which 
there are now no remains, except a few pools of stag- 
nant water, the rest being replaced by a fertile piece of 
ground, which agreeable change is to be attributed to 
the industry of the Europeans, and is perhaps the only 
thing they have succeeded in completely accomplishing, 
since obtaining possession of this island. 

On arriving at the top of the hill, we found the tem- 
perature exceedingly cold, Laguna being situated at a 
distance of more than 1700 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in this part of the world the climate depends, 
jn a remarkable degree, upon the elevation of the soil. 
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'The approach to the town did not, at first sight, give a 
very exalted idea of its magnificence, little heing visible 
except a few miserable huts, whence there issued a 
swarm of ugly, noisy swine, driven by children quite as 
dirty and brawling as ^themselves ; but on penetrating a 
little further into the interior, we soon found reason to 
alter our hastily-formed impression of Laguna, which 
strongly resembles some of the old cities of the Peninsula, 
the streets being formed by rows of old, aristocratic-look- 
ing houses, and the doors surmounted by armorial bear- 
ings, which are firequently supported by delicate pieces of 
sculpture. The extreme antiquity of these houses indi- 
cates, even more strongly than their style of architecture, 
that they were built after the conquest, and that they 
belong to the great epoch of Spanish monarchy. At the 
present day the old stones are half eaten away by the 
moss which encovers them, and similar tiny specimens of 
vegetation throw a verdant shade over the whole of the 
solid building, while the house-leek of the Canaries 
spreads its thick leaves and pale yellow flowers in large 
tufts over the roof. These* dwellings, encrusted, as we 
may say, with verdure, have a singularly original ap- 
pearance, and no where but here do we see, on the facades 
and roofs of the most elegant houses, plants of that class 
which we are accustomed to associate with the idea of 
ruins, or cottage thatches. On arriving at Laguna, we 
took up our quarters with a Frenchman, who had for- 
merly been a half-pay officer in the army, and who had 
resided for some time at Laguna, where he kept the first 
hotel, and practised a system of impartial extortion upon 
all who patronised his establishment. 
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On the approach of evening I went out alone, and 
wandered carelessly through the deserted streets, stop- 
ping from time to time on the thresholds of some of the 
houses, to listen to some distant noise, or to the ringing 
of the church bells, till the last rays of the sun faded into 
twilight, and night drew on rapidly. I had several 
times, during my walk, returned the silent salutation of 
a few stray papers by, when, at the comer of a street, I 
suddenly found myself face to face with a little meager- 
looking man, of about sixty years of age, dressed in a 
coat something like that worn by the French, short cu- 
lottes^ and silver buckles in his shoes. I should certainly 
have taken him for a marquis of the old rSgime^ who 
had wandered thus far from his native land during the 
revolution, had I not observed the clerical costume be- 
neath his cloak, and if his whole person had not betrayed 
a certain Spanish air, which no one could mistake. 

Saluting me in the most courteous manner, he inqui- 
red, in very good French, whether he could be of any 
use to me. I replied that I had lost my way and was 
delighted to meet with him, and that I should be glad if 
he would tell me how far I was from the French hotel. 
It appeared that the good father was endowed with some 
share of curiosity, for instead of immediately answering 
my question, he asked me several others — ^as to whence 
I came — where I was going — and whether I should like 
t<> learn anything respecting the country. Replying to 
the latter interrogation, I asked him, with a low bow, 
how it was, that a city which could boast of a bishop, 
chapter-house, public library, university, and a popula- 
tion of 9850 inhabitants, should be entirely destitute of 
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a light of any description for the accommodation and 
eonyenience of the night trayeller ?— " My son," replied 
the old priest, gravely, " I call you my son, as you hove 
amferred on me the title of ^ &ther,' you are not per- 
haps aware, that the ancients paid infinite regard to this 
subject, and approved of the plan followed here, know- 
ing that the obscurity of night had a wonderM and salu- 
tary effect on the heart of man. We cannot do better 
^n follow their example ; in endeavouring to diminish 
the darkness by artificial means, under the pretext of 
improvement, or civilized progress, the reputation of all 
large cities would suffer. We have already a constitu- 
tion, and can very well dispense with lamps ; the former 
has effected no change among us, except that of in- 
creasing and bringing to light all the ambitious hatred, 
rapacity, and jealousy of our aristocracy; and lamps 
would do the same thing with the vices of the people, by 
exposing to public view all the baseness which is now 
covered by the welcome shadows of night." 

I bad some difficulty in keeping my coimtenance whilst 
listening to this unheard-of doctrine ; however, I mana- 
ged to maintain my gravity tolerably, and remarked, 
that I presumed the students of the place were of his 
opinion in this matter, and paid less attention to lamps 
than their own principles. " But who are the students ?" 
exclaimed the priest, vehemently ; ^* those young fops 
who walk about with ill-tempeired fooes, dressed God 
knows how ? My son, these scoimdrels are not students. 
The last member of our university who deserved that 
name is dead ; he always wore the cassock, that badge 
of purity, studiousness, and 8elf-d^\a\ *, W(i ^^ x^sg^^ 
c2 
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of whom you speak, are conceited critics, who laugh at 
their masters ; though, it must be confessed, the latter 
are not much better than themselves, and both contribute 
equally to the disorder and confusion which prevail 
everywhere." Whilst thus discoursing, my talkative 
friend had conducted me to my hotel, and took leave of 
me on the steps, promising to call on me the following 
day. 

We enjoyed sound and undisturbed repose on the 
planks which served us for beds; I use this term, 
because, although our host asserted to the contrary, I 
could not bring myself to believe that the very hard 
substance placed on the bedstead could be a mattress, 
particularly as the furniture in the room corresponded 
with the comfort of the bed, consisting of a straw- 
bottomed chair, a gigantic crucifix, and an old trunk. 
Next morning, we had the pleasure of breakfasting at a 
table, placed near another occupied by some of the 
students of Laguna, and I must confess, that I thought 
my friend, the priest, had described them uncommonly 
well. These rascals, as he called them, had boldly cast 
aside the cowl and cassock, and were dressed in quite 
as tawdry and disordered a manner as the Lazarillo des 
Tormes, their conversation being quite in harmony with 
their costume. 

Scarcely had we sallied from the hotel, when we were 
again surrounded by a crowd of beggars, who saluted us 
like those of Santa Cruz, with the cry of ^^Dis donc^ un 
gtiartiUo /" in a variety of different tones, and with a 
degree of perseverance that would have overcome even 
Briljsh philosophy. In vain did we employ the most 
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persuasive and energetic terms we could think of in the 
Spanish language, to rid ourselves of this pest ; it was 
quite useless, and we were obliged to submit to the 
importunities of this half-naked troop. We visited 
some of the churches of Laguna, but saw nothing in 
them worthy of comment, as they no longer retain even 
the appearance of village churches. It was, also, our 
intention to have visited the university, but we met 
with no one but a very ill-tempered functionary, who 
refused to shew us the place. The environs of Laguna, 
and the plains surrounding it, are covered with little 
cabins with sloping roofs of thatch, greatly resembling 
the cottages of the peasantry in the Alps and Pyr^nles. 
The animals grazing in the fields, are strong and hand- 
some, but the general appearance of the country is bare 
and monotonous, like that of the plains of la Brie; 
wheat alone can be cultivated here, as the fruits of the 
tropics cannot be brought to perfection. We remained a 
little time at Laguna, in order to visit Agua Guillen, 
and the Fuente de las Mercedes, which are the two 
great points of attraction in the environs, and both of 
which are situated in the midst of a forest, beneath a 
perfect dome of verdure, the evergreen beauty of which 
remains the same through every change of season. The 
forests in the Canaries are not so majestic as those of 
America, Malacca, and India, the natural objects of 
which they are composed, being more like those of our 
own coimtry in appearance; indeed, were it not for 
those two species of the convolvolus, called the canari- 
ensia and scoparius^ which twine themselves spirally 
round the laurel tree, ardma^ viibwrwxtti, Vs\. *^^ 
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wreaths, and if the number of splendid ferns, almost 
like t]^s, did not invest the scene with a character 
pectiliiar to itself, I could have fancied myself in one of 
my native woods of oaks, beeches, and birch trees. In 
this tsnnny and well-watered land, vegetation is remarka- 
bly abundant and beautiful; the superb forest trees 
strike their strong roots dee^ into the pebbly soil, every 
block of basalt which lies loose upon the sur&ce of the 
soil is covered by mosses, ferns, and convolvolus plants, 
with a robe of flowery beauty; the laurel tree and 
ardisia flourish on the intermediate part of the hills and 
mountains; a little higher up, rises a species of pine, 
which, but for its larger size, and more majestic mien, 
bears a great resemblance to that of the Alps ; while on 
the highest point of all, ferns and cystus plants stretch 
up to the limits where arborescent vegetation ceases, and 
where the soil produces only herbaceous plants. I have 
wandered a great deal over all these places, but in each 
of them have been struck by the extreme scarcity of the 
animal species, having, in these solitary parts, seen but 
very few birds, and hardly any insects ; only a few 
butterflies, here and there, roaming over the flowers; 
even Ithe canary-bird itself has almost disappeared from its 
native clime : it is only very rarely that one is to be seen 
with its green and yellow plumage, perched on the sum- 
mit of a tree, nor has their note so regular and clear a 
tone as that of their European brethren, whose plumage 
differs very much from that of the primitive bird. One 
thing, which appeared to me very singular, was, that 
nearly all the parts most thickly wooded with forest 
treea, were almoat entirely stripped of all other vegeta- 
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tion. On returning to Agua. Guillen, we crossed one of 
these places entirely destitute of plants of any kind, and 
inhabited by a small iawn-coloured eagle, which filled 
the air above uii with its loud and savage cries. When 
we again set foot on arable ground, we found the peace- 
able, but half civilized possesors of these domains, living 
in little natural grottoes, which formed their only 
shelter. The same places had probably been, son:e 
centuries ago, the residences of the ancient inhabitants 
of these parts, the old families of Guanches. What has 
become of the lawful possessors of Teneriffe ? most pro- 
bably they died in defence of their country, and the 
conquerors who have succeeded them, seem to have 
no fear that another victorious race shall, at some 
future time, extirpate them from the land they have 
usurped. 

On returning to Laguna, we paid a visit to what the 
people ostentatiously call their museum, where we saw 
nothing but a few broken shells, wretched looking birds^ 
and two mummies from Guanches, which were, certainly, 
not worth so much as those in the collection of the 
Faculty de Medicine at Montpellier, which were, very 
likely, presented to the establishment by Broussonnet, 
who was French Consul in these regions. By and by, 
we shall have occasion to make further observations on 
this singular custom of embalming, which proves, that 
those who understood it, must have made considerable 
advances in civilization. 

We left Laguna for Puerto d'Orotava at five o'clock in 
the morning, which was very beautiful, but rather cold ; 
of course we travelled on horse back^ aa4 \i«^ ^x^<^^^ 
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by guides, who, according to the custom of the country, 
sung bad Spanish verses all the way, the subject of 
which was an eulogy on their masters for the time being. 

We surveyed with 'great interest the high peaks which 
surrounded us, and to which the geologists of the present 
day have given the expressive name of cones de sauleve- 
ment. The great volcano of Teyde raises its majestic 
head, like that of a giant over all ; the summit is en- 
veloped in a sort of mist, the light vapour resembling 
the sacred veil thrown over the face of an idol, which 
permits the eye to divine the outline of the figure, but 
not to behold the effulgence of its full beauty. The road 
from Laguna to Orotava is a most delightful one, diver- 
sified by fertile and cultivated plains, deep silent forests, 
and arid coasts, on which we perceived circular eleva- 
tions, which we fancied were the remains of ancient 
volcanoes. 

By the way we met several native women in their 
masculine hats, and two or three men, wearing the large 
white garment, which they use as a dress by day, and a 
bed by night ; and at long intervals, large numbers of 
mules laden with merchandise, the driver's voice en- 
couraging his patient companion, which travelled on with 
its neck bent, and its quick eyes always on the watch. 
Camels were introduced into the Canaries a short time 
after the conquest by a French gentleman, named M. De 
Bethencourt ; since which time they have become ex- 
tremely useful in a country where there is so little pas- 
ture ground. 

Shortly after leaving Laguna, we took the road to our 
left, and found ourselves in a thick wood, which con- 
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ducted us to Agua-Garcia, a pretty little piece of water, 
which flows beneath the laurel trees, which hang over 
its limpid stream, the silvery waters of which meander 
over a thick mossy bank, amid the trunks of decayed 
trees, the thick foliage of the fern, and the bending 
branches of the ilex, spreading a delicious freshness and 
fertility over the gardens of a little village at the ex- 
tremity of the wood, one of the houses of which I en- 
tered ; it looked the most respectable dwelling in the 
place, but was yery shabby, with a thatched roof, and 
the inhabitants were seated round a large dish of boiled 
lupine, which served instead of bread, being accom- 
panied by raw onions ; however this frugal fare seemed 
to agree with these good people extremely well, for the 
men had the appearance of robust health, while the wo- 
men were strong and fresh-looking. On leaving the 
woods of Agua-Garcia, the road descends gradually, and 
turning to the other side of the mountain, leads to the 
valley of Orotava, the first sight of which surprises the 
traveller exceedingly — the scene behind him, with its 
thick woods, bare and grisly rocks, and wheat fields, is 
at once changed, by a turn of the road, for a very diffe- 
rent spectacle, presenting to view an immense amphi- 
theatre, in the midst of which are numerous towns, 
hamlets, villages, orange and citron gardens, vineyards, 
pine woods, and as a finish to the picture, the sea and 
the great volcano. It is alike impossible not to be as- 
tonished at the beauty and variety crowded into so small 
a space, and not to envy the inhabitants of this lovely 
Eden. As we went along, we could not take our eyes off 
the magnificent panorama, which comprises Orotava, £1 
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Pudrto, and the two Realexos, Realexo Alto, and Re- 
alexo Bajo, two beautiful places, almost covered with 
the foliage of the orange tree ; while the majestic peak, 
always gloomy and cloud-capped, and the undulating, 
but not stormy sea, give a character to this immense and 
splendid picture, to the grace and beauty of which, no 
description can do justice. At a little distance from the 
£1 Puerto, is the great nursery garden, which was once 
under the direction of that celebrated historian M. Ber- 
thelot, but has now fallen into unworthy hands ; how- 
ever, it is still very interesting, being quite a repository 
for the various vegetable productions of the whole world, 
and may one day become the rendezvous of the child of 
the tropics, and the inhabitant of the north, who may . 
contemplate, with equal admiration, the productions 
which are mutually unknown to them. 

Beneath the smiling sky which stretches over this lit- 
tle spot of earth, the coffee tree of Arabia, the Indian 
banyan tree, the cocoa tree of America, the cinnamon 
plant of Ceylon, apple and pear trees, vines, peaches, 
and other natives of our own climate, flourish together, 
without theur growth being stunted by the excessive heat 
of the atmosphere, which one would imagine unsuited to 
them. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the probable result, 
after a few centuries, of this universal and concentrated 
culture of nearly all the plants and vegetables known 
upon the face of the globe, although but little attention 
is paid to it by the savans of the present day, who are 
too much occupied with the intricacies of stamens and 
jpts^t&, to pay much attention to any experiments which 
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have in view merely the confirmation of a fact, without 
any particular philosophical end: besides Spain is not 
the country to be much interested in these researches, 
and the principal reason for which this garden was estab* 
lished, was to secure an agreeable promenade for the 
inhabitants of £1 Puerto, and to ascertain what tropical 
plants, could best be cultivated in the Canaries. 

Puerto d'Orotava contains about 4000 inhabitants, 
and 18 a pretty little town, shaded by fine trees. In my 
opmion it would be very preferable as a place of resi* 
dienee to Santa Gruz ; however, all the commerce of the 
country is confined to the latter place, and will most pro- 
bably always remain so, for navigators attach less im- 
portance to picturesque scenery than to sheltered ports, 
and I should think the Bay of Santa Gruz, much more 
secure than that of El Puerto. ' 

The general aspect of the place is very animated and 
cheerful, the bay being crowded with fishing-boats, and 
the public walks amply supplied with firuit and fish sel- 
lers, who smilingly offer their wares to the purchasers. 

The following morning we mounted on horseback very 
eariy, in order to make a little excursion into the beauti- 
fiil valley we had seen on the premus night, and of 
which we were anxious to know more. One of the 
principal persons in the island, the Marquis de GoUogan, 
accompanied us, at the request of the ambassador, and our 
exournon, which lasted the whole of the day, gave us ah 
exceUent idea of the beautifiil valley of Orotava. We 
also visited the different parts, which belonged to M. de 
CoUogan, La Hambla, and the two Realexos. 

The higher part of the valley is princvfaYl^ 4KS^\«^\ft 
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the culture of the vine, which flourishes admirably in 
this volcanic soil, and is extremely productive, being the 
principal branch of commerce in this district, which ex- 
ports its celebrated wines to all parts of the world. At 
different periods, the country has been partially devas- 
tated by eruptions of the volcano, which have converted 
the soil into a sheet of burning lava ; the inhabitants of 
course wait until this has cooled, and then recommence 
the culture of the soil, which has been thus superficially 
hardened. 

Whilst travelling through these volcanic countries, I 
was particularly struck with what are termed the barn 
ranios, a species of ravine at the edge of the sloping sea- 
shore, which tapers off to a point, something resemblmg 
the perpendicular rays of an axle-tree. The Canary 
Islands are literally ploughed up in this manner, and after 
examining these hollow paths very minutely, I was con- 
vinced that they were not formed by the rush of waters, 
and did not serve as a bed for the torrent, but that they 
were the effects of the burning matter, and were most 
probably formed by the lava when cooling. 

All the villages in this valley bore a great resemblance 
to each other, each house being surrounded by banyans 
and orange trees, under the shelter of which grew pota- 
toes, ignameSy and many other tropical plants, which 
were watered by little streams meandering gently over 
the soil, and spreading freshness and verdure around 
them. 

At Realexo Alto, I wished to buy some oranges, and 

was conducted into a little garden enclosed by walls, 

and guarded not hj the terrible dragons of the Hespe- 
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rides, but by a very pretty girl, with fine black eyes, 
and a slight graceful figure ; conducting me towards the 
odoriferous shade of the orange trees, she lowered their 
flexible branches, and handed me the fruit, chattering all 
the time like a little bird. She was one of those naive, 
&scinating creatures with which Providence sometimes 
blesses the delicious regions of earth, and ingenuously told 
me all about her present position and sentiments, from 
which I found that her mother had, on her death bed, 
bequeathed this orchard to her, that it was all she pos- 
sessed, and though small, was sufficient to supply all her 
wants — that she had at present no amigo^ but would have 
no objection to share her humble fortune with one. 

As I listened to this beautiful young girl, and reflected 
how few were the wants of man in this favoured country, 
where a little spot of ground furnishes all the necessities 
of life, I could not help thinking that a few acres of 
groimd, and those splendid black eyes would be quite 
sufficient to realize all my ideas of perfect happiness. 

The City of Orotava is situated at a little distance 
from the Realexos. It has a population of from eight to 
nine thousand inhabitants, and is considered the second 
town in the island, as it contains several of the old fami- 
lies, who have preserved the aristocratic prejudices and 
Spanish manners of the ancient nobility, but not their 
magnanimous characters. Their poverty equals their 
pride, and they live in great retirement in their old 
houses, within the precincts of which, no stranger or 
traveller, has ever been admitted in the memory of 
man. 

I saw at some distance off, a handsome churchy and 
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some other buildings, which seemed relics of a more pros- 
perous age. The town of Franchi, near Orotava, is a 
very celebrated place among botanists, on account of the 
yegetable phenomenon which its gardens contain— the 
renowned dragonnier^ which had long been held in great 
veneration by the inhabitants of this island, when the 
Spaniards took possession of it, more than 300 years ago, 
and was considered a sacred tree by the Guanches, on 
account of its antiquity ; the stem of this splendid yeget- 
able monster, was, when I measured it in 1848, seventeen 
metres and eighty centimetres in circumference, and not 
more than one metre above the sur&ce of the earth. By 
means of various ingenious calculations, and other probable 
circumstances, botanists are of opinion that it has been 
growing for 4000 years. When we saw it, the veteran 
fern was in the best possible health, and majestically 
spread its boughs among the numerous trees which 
flourished around it, abandoning to the winds the little 
white flowers which fell firom it like an odoriferous dust. 
This enormous yegetable specimen grows at the foot of 
that other wonderful natural phenomenon with its hidden 
streams of Are, the Peak, as if to bid defiance to the 
attacks of time, and afford proof of the longevity of in- 
animate nature. 

Who can hazard a conjecture as to when either first 
appeared, or as to which of the two, the mountain or the 
tree, has the precedence' in point of age ? Perhaps both 
rose on the same day ; the one expelled by some mighty 
and terrific commotion firom the bosom of the sea; the 
other, perhaps a tiny seed, blown hither by the wind, 
and thrown by chance upon the new made soil. Who 
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can say, whether their dertinies are not in some myste- 
xiouB and &tal manner linked together, and whether the 
tame terrific cataitrophe will not, one day, uproot them 
at the same time— -the gigantic volcano causing its own 
destruction, and the sea once more recovering its do- 
mains. 

The town of Franchi belongs to our agreeable friend, 
the Marquis De CoUogan, and is universally frequented 
by all those who travel in this island. Besides the cele- 
loBted dragonnier these gardens contain many valuable 
plants, and as this is the first garden of the kind that has 
ever been established in the tropics, people are of course 
desirous of seeing everything relating to the natural pro- 
ductions of the country through which they are tra- 
velling. 

The mansion which overlooks the valley is a delightM 
residence, built on the model of our old baronial halls, 
and the terrace commands an extensive view over 
a most charming country, with deep verdant woods, 
above which floats the green feathery foliage of the date 
tree ; rustic pathways, planted with aloes, the stems of 
which tower above the highest trees, and beyond these, 
the ocean rolling beneath a cloudless sky. 

The sun was fast sinking when we lefl the town for 
Puerto, but before entering the latter place we stopped at 
a beautiful house by the sea shore, inhabited by an 
Englishman, and his wife, who was very young and pretty; 
she was superintending the instruction of two rosy little 
children, as fair and lovely as cherubs, and her husband 
appeared to have no other occupation than that of making 
excursions to different parts of the Peak, which seemed 
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to be a sort of mania with! him, for, during the six years 
he had resided at Orotava, he had accompanied almost 
all the strangers who had ascended the mountain. On 
being told that several persons attached to the embassy 
had attempted this feat without his direction, he laconi- 
cally observed, that " he should ascend the Peak in about 
three days," an intention which he afterwards fulfilled. 

We had seen, several English people on first arriving 
in the island, and from that time were continually meet- 
ing them in every place where a good beefsteak, a pictu- 
resque view, and soft air, could be obtained. Thanks 
to their wealth and power, the English are the only 
people who, at the present day, enjoy all the comforts 
this world can give, and may almost be said to possess 
the whole earth, for there is certainly no part of it which 
does not contribute something towards the enjoyment and 
happiness of the sombre child of Albion. How is it that 
a nation, renowned for producing the best artificers in the 
world, for having so keen a relish for the wonders of the 
creation, and for so well understanding the secret of 
identifying itself with the spirit of foreign nations, should 
be so reserved and exclusive, and not share with its 
jealous neighbours the possession of that happiness which 
the Creator intended for the whole human race, and not 
merely for the enjoyment of a single country ! 

On returning to Santa Cruz, we found that place in a 
state of great excitement ; the authorities having received 
official notice of the proclamation of Queen Isabella's ma- 
jority, were announcing the joyful event to the people 
and troops, with that sort of mock solemnity which 
usually accomj)anies the political manifestations of our 
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times, and the professedly inspired revolutions of the last 
century. 

On the Sunday, at noon, the people and troops as- 
sembled in the Square of the Constitution, and awaited 
with apparent indifference the result of the official com- 
munication which had been announced in the morning. 
A number of functionaries, belonging to yarious depart- 
ments, occupied the large saloons of the palace, and 
stationed themselves in groups at the windows which 
opened on to the square. At a sign from one of the officials 
silence was obtained, and a gentleman dressed in black, 
vdth a white cravat, but totally destitute of any insignia 
of the dignity with which he was invested, presented 
himself on the balcony, and addressed the crowd ; so ex- 
tremely insignificant and even questionable was his 
appearance, that the beholder might have wondered 
whether he were some civil dignitary, or the manager of 
a provincial theatre ; however, he was, in reality, the 
first political minister of the Canaries. 

His speech consisted of a brief sketch of the events 
which had caused the expulsion of Espartero from the 
Peninsula, and the emancipation of their young Sove- 
reign, ending with an attempt to move the people to 
some demonstration of loyalty ; to which, however, they 
responded very faintly, and a few public shouts of ^^ viva 
la reina !" from the officers present, closed the official 
discourse. 

It is easy to perceive, that these people, in their taw- 
dry but picturesque rags, are somewhat indifferent to po- 
litical pageantry, and that they are in this respect a cen- 
tury behind those individuals dressed mftViat\.\Jsas^^^"^'^^ 
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pantaloons, and yellow gloves, who call themselves the 
captains of this half-naked band. At the conclusion of 
this scene in the Square of the Constitution, the authori- 
ties received the oath of fidelity from the troops and the 
national guard ; this latter body consists of two or three 
hundred persons, generally merchants, or shop-keepers of 
some description, tolerably-well equipped, and quite as 
much versed in the use of the musket and sabre as the 
soldiers themselves. 

In this country military education is at present very 
defective, and whatever may be the case in Spain, it is 
impossible to deny the fact, that there is very little emu- 
lation or enthusiasm among the inhabitants of this part, 
the majority of them appearing perfectly satisfied with 
any result which promises future tranquillity to the Pe- 
ninsula, but abstaining from those extravagant demon- 
strations of joy to which the Spaniards generally give 
way under similar circumstances. 

The two thousand men who compose the little army of 
the Canaries, now filed off before us. These soldiers had 
swarthy faces, and tall slender figures, and looked toler- 
ably well even in the disguise of a green coat with yellow 
embroidery : although it was on the 31st of December, 
all wore white pantaloons, which, though a trifling cir- 
cumstance in itself, was a proof of the great difference be- 
tween the climate of our metropolis and that of the Ca- 
nary Islands. 

At Paris the sombre atmosphere was cold and 
gloomy, the black and naked branches of the trees in the 
Boulevards were covered with icicles— the people in the 
street looked cold and chilly — ^the carriage wheels went , 
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grinding along over the frosty pavement — the ladies con- 
cealed their graceful and elegant forms in the thick Mds 
of their heavy garments ; in short, every thing wore an 
aspect of depression, and seemed to share in the general 
gloom of natmre, whose numbness and inactivity is almost 
a type of death. 

At Santa Cruz, on the contrary, the sun sparkled joy- 
fully in a cloudless sky, and shed its bright beams over 
the calm blue sea, while the inhabitants, wearing the 
lightest possible costume, lazily paraded the streets, per- 
fuming the breeze with their odoriferous cigarettes. In 
this languid atmosphere every one had the free use of his 
limbs, and suffered none of those stiff contractions which 
are so often caused by our cold biting winters. On the 
ruined walls of some gardens, in the interior of the town, 
immense aloes mmgled their sharp-pointed leaves with 
the bright-green foliage and golden fruit of the orange 
trees, and in the centre of these sun-tipped spears rose an 
immense stem, crowned with a cluster of flowers, which 
gave it the appearance of one of the round bells with 
whidi Chinese pavilions are so often ornamented. 

I could not help growing rather thoughtful, as I gazed 
on the population around me, so happy in their ignorance, 
so blest in their soft warm climate, and the abundance of 
tropical fruits and flowers which it brought forth, and was 
surprised, that in a country like this, where life passes so 
peacefully, and where it must, on that account, become 
indolent and sensual, the subject of politics should create 
the least excitement, for it appeared to me, that the in- 
habitants of these highly -favoured lands, where labour is 
absolutely a jest, were formed more for the cultivation of 
d2 
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the afTections, than that of the intellect, and that the 
high soarings of ambition were better fitted for those 
rougher climes where exertion becomes actually necessary, 
and where the poor experience so many wants, which 
they have no means of satisfying. 

But, imfortunately, reality gives the lie to this mode 
of reasoning ; for though the inhabitants are not very en- 
thusiastic about politics, they are deeply interested in the 
late events which have taken place among them ; and at 
this no one can wonder, for they must necessarily be 
anxious to prove whether the new Government will effect 
any change in the old administration, which would cer- 
tainly have been the ruin both of the rich and poor in 
this country. 

On account of a custom, introduced here by the ex- 
aggerated ideas of the Catholics, it was usual for persons 
on their death-beds to leave a certain sum to the priest, 
for the purpose of celebrating masses in their behalf, and 
these sums were sometimes very large, depending, of 
course, on the fortune of the testators, who, beginning to 
doubt the fidelity of the priests, in executing their inten- 
tions, endeavoured to secure the fulfilment of their 
wishes by pointing out the estates, &c., which corres- 
ponded to their pious bequests ; while some long-sighted 
prudent people did not fail, at the death of their relatives, 
to make arrangements with the ecclesiastical authorities 
for liberating themselves from the burden of their debts ; 
but foresight is not a popular virtue, and therefore a great 
many contented themselves with paying a part of the 
legacy, thus counting rather too much on the indulgence 
and generosity of their creditors. For a long time the 
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clei]gy did not claim the overplus which was due to them, 
custom had usurped the place of law, and a part of the 
sum left by the deceased was accepted, instead of the 
whole of the legacy ; but the revolutionary Government 
having seized upon the property of the clergy, called in 
all their debts, and not only exacted the sums due, but 
also the interest accumulated upon them. This was one 
of the reverses to which we are subject in this world ! 

A great many of the inhabitants had seconded this 
revolutionary movement, imder the impression that, 
sooner or later, their generous creditors would be justly 
treated ; and having by their revolt put themselves into 
the power of those who were rendered rapacious by the 
want of money, they were of course robbed and plun- 
dered without mercy. This circumstance explains a good 
deal of the anxiety with which the, people regard the 
late changes amongst them, the satisfaction which the 
new administration afTords them, and the extreme hatred 
they bore to the late Regent, who might certainly have 
acknowledged on enemy in every single inhabitant of 
Santa Cruz. 

Like the rest of the Canary islands, Teneriffe is now 
in a very precarious condition, as the sailors have for some 
years almost abandoned these shores, once so much 
frequented, and seek elsewhere for the productions with 
which the island formerly furnished them ; besides, their 
native wines are not exported without some difficulty ; 
the soda which they extract from the plants which grow 
on the coast, and the different sorts of potash which are 
obtained by burning the forest trees in the interior, are 
now sold at a very low price. 
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The tops of the volcanoes in this island are covered 
with a species of lichen which forms a sort of yellow and 
white crust upon the black foundations of the rock, and 
thes^ little concretions which ocurode the parched and 
naked stone to which they adhere, are converted by the 
liands of industry, into averyprecious substance employed 
in colouring. At the time of the restoration, the English 
and French visited Teneriffe for the purpose of gathering 
iiiome of this singular lichen, which then sold for a very 
high price ; but of late years the former have obtained it 
from the coast of Angola, and it has been discovered; 
ilnce that time, that almost all parts of the Alps, Pyre- 
liebs and Cevennes, produce this ancient specimen of 
organized nature. 

It would be difficult to determine the precise epoch of 
Uie manufacture of colours from these cryptogamous 
'pikntis, but most probably their tinctorial properties were 
Well known to the ancients, and it is possible that these 
tone lichens were used for the preparation of a shade of 
|mrple, which in the time of Juba, was almost as much 
esteemed by the Romans, as the celebrated purple of 
Tyre ; and the immense rocks which surround this little 
group of islands, have probably acquired the name of 
Purpurarice^ by which they were formerly called, on 
account of their producing so much of this moss ; and' 
what renders this conjecture still more likely to be correct 
is the ^t that these tinctorial moUusca are much less 
common on those shores, than in those countries whence 
the Romans procured the splendid fabrics with which they 
Were so fond of adorning themselves ; we may therefore 
conclude that it was extremely possible some negodation 
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mi§^ be canied on between the manufacturers of the 
isles of- Pttrpurance^ and those employed by the Romans 
at Tyre and Sidon. 

On perceiving that the lichen trade had now ceased to 
be lucrative, the merchants of the Canaries attempted to 
replace this indigenous plant with an exotic, and for 
this purpose, commenced the cochineal trade, but unfor- 
tunately human industry, however active and persevering 
it may be, can never make up for the absence of natural 
produce, and in spite of all its efforts to establish a new 
source of wealth, can only obtain a small amount of profit, 
whidb makes a very insignificant figure in the revenue of 
the island, whilst nature, in covering their rocks with a 
sort of microscopic vegetation, had liberally provided them 
with the means of obtaining considerable riches. 

The extreme distress and positive want which prevails 
at present in the Canary islands, must strike any beholder 
of them with pity. I have often heard men of high 
standing express their regret that the time for struggling 
with the powers of Europe, was now over, and that these 
bloody wars must henceforth be abandoned : when they 
were at their height, the ports of the Canary islands 
were filled with the fleets of the belligerent nations, and 
the crews of these ships, being composed of well paid, but 
dissolute men, spent their money with careless profusion 
during their sojourn in these islands, which were con- 
stantly the scenes of such gaiety and rejoicings as the 
imagination of the saU^^r alone can invent ; while the ex- 
treme beauty of the Canary women, and the heating 
wines of this volcanic soil, were held in the highest es- 
timation, in these shameful orgies. 
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But what has been the result of this ephemeral pros- 
perity, which the natives look back upon with such keen 
regret ? Nothing but degradation and misery ! Some 
few sharp speculators have, it is true, amassed consider- 
able wealth, and in doing so, have not contributed to the 
public weal ; but the lower classes have contracted the 
most immoral and shameful habits, having obtained 
money from the proverbially dissipated sailors only by 
wilfully closing their eyes to the degrading conduct of 
their wives and daughters ; a general corruption of prin- 
ciple among the lower orders has, of course, been the 
natural consequence of all this, particularly amongst the 
females, who, becoming gradually more and more de- 
graded, disdain all honest labour, and openly make use 
of the admiration they inspire, having recourse to beg- 
gary when they become old and plain : thus, there is 
scarcely a young girl among them who is not early taught 
the extreme value of her beauty, and the necessity of 
making the most of it. 

But after all, the beggars are the great plague and 
scourge of the Canaries, and I can safely affirm, without 
the least exaggeration, that two-thirds of the population 
belong to this class. 

One evening, I had left Santa Cruz by one of the 
high roads leading from that place, and was walking 
along one of the narrow winding paths which run in the 
direction of Laguna ; the sun, which was fast sinking, 
tinged the landscape with a beautiful purple hue, and 
the great island seemed to shine like gold in the midst of 
the dark blue sea — not a breath of air stirred the parched 
trees by the road side — the euphorbia canarium^ the 
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stems of which, circolariy united upon a single base, 
haye the appearance of an immense candelabra — the cac- 
tus, with its spear-shaped leaves — and the sharp, feathery 
foliage of the dracana were all perfectly motionless, even 
the light branches of the orange tree, which are stirred 
by the least breath of air, hung silently over the roof of 
some miserable huts, scattered here and there amid the 
rocks — not a bird or insect was in motion — now and then 
I could hear the rustling of the gauzy wings of some 
solitary dragon fly ; but although the temperature was 
at seyenty-fiye degrees, it was still the wintry season, in 
consequence of which insects were, as yet, rather rare, 
and notwithstanding the mildness of the atmosphere, 
yeiy few were to be met with in the evening* 

All at once, at a turn in the road, I heard the con- 
fused sounds of some women's voices, chattering and 
lau^ng like so many parrots. They were returning to 
the town, walking in a row, one after the other, and the 
greater number of them carried either jars or bottles cm 
their heads, steadying them occasionally with their hands. 
I stepped on one side to let the little caravan pass before 
me, and though I could scarcely spell their language 
correctly, was preparing a very gracious and elegant 
reply to the friendly salute which I of course expected to 
receive from each, when, what was my surprise on find- 
ing that every one of them, in passing, accosted me in 
firesh and silvery tones, with the monstrous request of 
all the little mendicants in the town, "Dis done, un 
quartillo, senor." I was so thoroughly disgusted with 
this vile system of beggary, that I turned away my head, 
intendmg to let them pass without notice — ^but tbj^ lax^t 
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of them proffered her request with such peculiar earnest- 
ness that I could not help turning to look at her, and was at 
once struck with her beauty, and the elegance of her general 
appearance. She was of tall stature and slighter than the 
natives generally are, with a delicately bronzed com* 
plexion, and a pair of brilliant black eyes ; there was an 
air of nobility, too, in the graceful manner in which her 
oalico mantilla was arranged, while her high forehead 
denoted spirit and intelligence, and her slightly arched 
nose and thin lips, were equally indicative of firmness 
and resolution. Instead of continuing her walk with the 
rest, after addressing me in the usual manner, she stopped 
short, and looked at me with an almost satirical expres- 
sion. Somewhat provoked by her effrontery, I asked her 
rather sharply, whether she were a " bohemienne " that 
she thus addressed the first traveller who came in her way ? 

^ I am not, senor^" she replied, in the sweetest accents 
possible ; '' I asked you for a quartillo, and had a right to 
do 80 ; but are you not aware, cahaUero^ that a young girl 
cannot always ask for what she would like best to have V 

^^ But men are not thus restricted " I replied more 
softly ; ^' and if you will allow me, I shall be only too 
happy to tell you what I should like best at this moment" 

^^I know it already, senor, and as it concerns me 
as well as yourself will spare you the trouble of further 
explanations— the evening is beautiful, and the moon just 
rising, so do come with me, senor— my house is not very 
fox from here, and eveiy one there will be delighted to 
receive you." 

Now, I must confess that this very imexpected and 
somewhat da/igerous proposition startled me a little ; but 
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I turned orer in my mind the probable results of the 
walk, and the reflection, leather with the purity of the 
blue sky above me, the soft languid atmosphere, and the 
perfume of the aromatic plants around, took such an 
effect upon me, that I found it impossible to resist the 
tonptation of following my pretty conductress. 

Since meeting with this tnx^ of women the aspect of 
the ImdaMpft nound me had entirely changed — the sun 
had darted its last rays into the bosom of the ocean —and 
the moon shining above our heads, seemed to float softly 
tiurough the clear blue sky, streaked, here and there, with 
rays of gold, as its pale beams fell upon the great 
masses of volcanic rock which had been detached from 
their base, and were lying on the parched and bare earth ; 
they gave them the appearance of the shattered ruins of 
some dismantled fortress, while the leafless plants which 
grew in their Assures, looked like polypi, extending their 
long thin arms in the air. 

As I glanced over this singular scene, and then turned 
to the beautiful young girl who walked lightly before me, 
in her long white floating garments, I could ahnost have 
imagined her to be one of those mysterious apparitions 
with which popular superstition has peopled old towns 
and mansions, long since dilapidated. 

We turned the comer of the mountain, and proceeding 
along a road covered with little odoriferous flowers, arrived 
at the residence of my pretty guide. It was a little 
oottage situated at the foot of a barren rock, and was 
overlooked by a terrace, upon which grew some vine-like 
•plants, whose pretty festoons formed a cornice of green 
leaves, and twined themselves all over the iQo{« 
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This humble dwelling, which did hot stand more than 
a few feet above the ground, was entered by a shabby 
door, through the broken boards of which we could per- 
ceive a light. I glanced slightly round before going in, 
and saw that the first room, which was evidently used 
as a aaUe-Or-manger^ was furnished with two benches and 
a long narrow table, round which were seated several men 
and women. The table was of course destitute of both 
cloth and plates, and was covered with the remains of an 
anchorite's repast — orange rinds, potatoe pearings, and in 
the middle, an earthenware dish of some yellow compo- 
sition, most probably made of maize or lupine ; a flask of 
one of the delicious wines so abundant ui this country 
was passed round in an old cup which served as the only 
drinking cup of this numerous family, all of whom con- 
versed with great animation ; the men, however, seemed 
to me to be preoccupied with some unpleasant business, 
for their words were few and earnest, but I could not 
catch the meaning of what they said. These rascals, 
who were rather black than brown, wore long bristly 
beards, which almost concealed their countenances, — 
while their brilliant eyes and thick eyebrows were half 
hidden by the broad brims of their palm-leaf hats. They 
took no notice of the salutation I offered them on entering, 
and did not even turn towards me ; after a few minutes 
they all rose simultaneously, took down the long white 
cloaks which were hung round the room, majestically 
wrapped themselves up in these primitive mantles, and 
strode in a dignified manner from the apartment, without 
bestowing upon me a single glance of recognition, or a 
word of salutation. 
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On enquiring ipvhither these noble lords had gone, I 

I told that they had retired to bed, which appeared to 
me rather odd,— howeyer, I most cordially wished them 
a sound and pleasant night's rest — and to say the truth, 
I should have been anything but pleased had they been 
going to pass the night at a distance which would have 
obliged them to trnyel the lonely road by which I should 
haye to return to the town. 

I was now left alone with seven women, all of them, with 
the exception of my conductress, very old and plain, indeed, 
so hideous were their dark wrinkled figures, that they would 
haye been quite enough to frighten the very devil himself. 
As soon as their husbands had retired, they began to 
(flatter to each other as fast as possible, staring at me all 
the while, and addressing a thousand questions to the 
young girl. My vanity was not a little flattered on dis*- 
covering, from a few expressions which I caught now and 
then, that they were congratulating her on her conquest. 

When their curiosity was satisfied, they addressed 
themselves to me, and commenced a pompous eulogy 
upon the charms of my young companion — ^pointing out 
to me the beauty of her eye and long hair — her graceful 
figure and pearly teeth ; dwelling particularly upon my 
good fortune in being noticed by so beautiful a creature. 

** In vain," they observed, " has a young Englishman, at 
the risk of breaking his neck, come climbing about here, 
every day, for two months — he has not been honoured 
even with a glance. A young Frenchman, the manager 
of some business which is now being transacted at Laguna, 
waylaid her every morning to offer her beautiful flowers 
a|id suitable compliments, but she has hith.^Tlc^ i^xttaKssfo^ 
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quite insensible to his gallant attentions ; in short," they 
added, ^ the Bishop of Laguna himself would not haye 
be€9i favourably received by her, had he not been clever 
and fortunate enough to please her." 

While this conversation was going on, I took the op- 
portunity of examining this lovely girl attentively ; she 
was standing before me, with her arms crossed over her 
diest, resembling a noble Greek statue, while her chaste 
white drapery fell in thick soft folds around her, and I 
really thought her more beautiful than ever ; the repose 
she had taken since our arrival had softened the brilliant 
colour on her cheek, which now only retained a delicate 
tinge, mingling imperceptibly with the extreme white- 
ness of her skin. She sat down by my side, and after 
joining, for a little time, in the general conversation, we 
commenced a highly interesting discourse apart from the 
others — ^the only drawback was, that we were greatly in 
want of a dictionary for the purpose of explaining the 
many pretty things exchanged between us, for the com- 
pliments I addressed ^o her in bad Spanish only made 
her laugh, and she chattered on with such volubility, 
that I could not always keep pace with her. 

She informed me amongst other things, that her name 
was Iquacia, and that all the frightfully ugly women 
who bore us company were either her sisters or cousins : 
this appeared to me extraordinary, for I could scarcely 
believe that this lovely flower had sprung from the same 
race as the horrible creatures around us ; so much was I 
captivated by the graceful and coquettish prattle of my 
feir companion, that I really forgot it was growing very 
^ate, and that I had to return to the city by a somewhat 
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londy road, and the result of my remembering this fact 
was, that I put down my hat, and made up my mind to 
pass the evening with my new friends. The, lovely 
Iquacia soon began to perceive that the incessant chatter- 
ing of our companions was not quite to my taste, so she 
roee from her seat, and smilingly led me into the apart- 
ment which adjoined the one in which we had been 
seated ; it was a very shabbily furnished room, lighted 
by a candle, which, with a sort of attempt at piety, was 
burning before an image of the Madonna, stuck against 
the wall, reminding me of the frightful pictures with 
which the peasantry of Provence ornament their houses ; 
two beds, hung with sombre looking curtains, were placed 
before the window, which was filled up with a slight 
cane trellis work — the flickerbg light of the candle threw 
its unsteady glare over the wainscot, and above the roof 
I could hear a sort of humming sound, like the stealthy 
movement of a nocturnal bird ; the aspect of this place 
was so extremely gloomy as to be almost mournful, and 
I could not help recalling the unpleasant countenances of 
the rascally looking fellows who had so mysteriously left 
the room without saluting me in any way. As there 
were no chairs in the apartment, I could not, of course, 
sit down, and therefore, turning to the window, en- 
deavoured to renew our agreeable conversation ; the climb- 
ing plants, which fell in festoons from the roof, had thrust 
their flexible boughs through the interstices of the trellis 
work, so completely filling it up with their tendrils, as 
to render it almost useless and incapable of admitting 
more than a few rays of light, which, fallmg upon the 
beautiful countenance of Iquacia, gave hex <i^\K!(\<di^\L 
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the whiteness of marble ; indeed she looked like a magni- 
ficent statue, and, enraptured with her beauty, I was 
about to pay her some enthusiastic compliment, compar- 
ing her charms to those of some heathen divinity, when 
an unexpected interruption checked the words upon my 
lips, and caused me to stop short, while a broken voice 
fipom the other end of the chamber, exclaimed — " My 
children, my dear children ! do not forget those who are 
in misery ! Por Dio»^ senor^ un quartiUo I" " What— 
who is that ?"- I enquired in some surprise. " Oh ! 
never mind it," said Iquacia, "it is only my grand- 
mother, who is just waking up ;" and she pointed to one 
of the two beds in the room. I immediately walked up 
to it, and perceived, \indemeath the coverlet, a very old 
woman, so shrivelled up as to resemble a mummy ; her 
skin was quite black and parched, and she coiled her- 
self into a motionless heap, looking exactly like a sleeping 
dog : on my approach, this mass of dry bones raised it- 
self up, and I had then an opportunity of examining it 
more minutely : long thin white hair fell in disorder over 
its figure and face, in the latter of which it was impossi- 
ble to trace the least resemblance to humanity, so dry 
and wrinkled was the black skin — there, in all its apalling 
and repulsive ugliness, lay an example of the double in- 
firmities of extreme old age and misery — a living type of 
the ravages of time and suffering. *' Do give me some- 
thing, seSor," said the wretched creature, " I am very 
miserable, for they leave me without anything." " In- 
deed !" exclaimed the young girl, sharply, " who then 
takes care of you ? — your sons ! You should rather say 
tAat without us you would die of hunger." " Give me 
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something, senor," repeated the old woman, without no- 
ticing her granddaughter's remarks ; '^ I am very miser- 
able." I drew some silver from my purse, which the 
poor old wretch greedily snapped up with her withered 
band, and immediately coiled herself up again in her bed, 
like a wild animal returning to its den. 

This little incident wrought a very material change in 
my feelings ; the wretched figure of the old grandmother 
quickly effaced the impression made by the beautiful 
form of the young girl ; and as I gazed on the latter, I 
could not help reflecting, that in twenty or thirty years 
from that day, the graceful loveliness and youthful 
beauty which she now possessed in such a remarkable 
degree^ would by that time be stretched on a couch of 
■uffering and misery, similar to the dreadful spectacle 
before me. 

These unpleasant thoughts did not leave me in a very 
appropriate frame of mind for love-making, so I put 
some money into the hand of the young girl, who took 
care not to refuse it, and with a feeling of pleasure at 
escaping from the place, retraced my steps to Santa Cruz 
as precipitately as possible. 

As I have before remarked, the Canary Islands were 
well known to the ancients, having been discovered by 
them in the time of Juba. On the arrival of this prince 
in this little archipelago, he found it quite uninhabited, 
some vestiges of buildings and shattered ruins being the 
only evidence, that at some previous time a race of men 
had been expelled from it. King Juba named the islands 
the Fortunate Tsles, and also gave to each of them some 
name suited either to their physical cbat^.e\.et^ «t \.<^ "iic^^ 

E 
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circumstances which had taken place at the time of their 
discovery. To the great island he gave the name of 
Canary, because the human race had there been replaced 
by animals of the canine species. 

These legitimate possessors of the island, in which they 
reigned supreme over the other animals, by the right of 
strength and intelligence, were large, robust animals, 
with fawn-coloured coats, long legs, thin bodies, sharp 
noses, and fiery eyes. Great difficulty was experienced 
in catching two of these dogs, which were carried to 
Rome, and kept within the walls of that Mistress of the 
World, as trophies of the distant conquests of the re- 
publican generals. The savana of the middle ages dis- 
puted the existence of these islands, and they were not 
visited by modem navigators until 1334, when a French 
vessel was accidentally driven on these shores by a vio- 
lent tempest ; and the adventurers, on returning to Eu- 
rope, described the place in the most accurate manner. 

But though these islands were deserted by man at the 
time when King Juba visited them, modem navigators . 
found them inhabited, although it was impossible to de- 
termine the precise epoch at which they had become po- 
pulated, or to discover from what known race of men 
the inhabitants had spmng. The ancient philosophers 
depended chiefly upon physical characteristics, always 
very uncertam, in order to establish the relationship 
between the different species of the human race in various 
parts of the world, and this method of proceeding caused 
them to commit many grave errors ; but modem science, 
which has greatly improved upon all these things, has 
collected and compared sevenl worda in the native 
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language spoken by the inhabitants of the Canary islands, 
proving almost beyond doubt, that the modem Guanches 
draw their descent from the inhabitants of the northern 
world ; besides, the ancient people of the Canaries 
possessed certain moral traits which greatly resembled 
the Kabyles — a hardy race of mountaineers in Algeria, 
and . there are two or three other points of similarity 
between them, which tend to corroborate the opinion that 
their origin is the same; for the Guanches, like the 
modem Kabyles, were a peaceful set of men — living 
diiefly by their agricultural labours — keeping large flocks, 
and animated by a bold and generous spirit of indepen- 
dence. They made a brave and energetic resistance 
against the Spaniards, who attempted to subdue them ; 
and though they were overpowered in the unequal con- 
test with the warlike Europeans, were, in reality, the 
heroes of the struggle ; but at the present time, no traces 
are left ^f this brave nation, extirpated by the Spanish 
sword, except a few mummies enveloped in goat-skins, 
piously concealed in some inaccessible grotto : if some 
few individuals escaped the universal massacre, their 
descendants are doubtless to be found among the modem 
Spaniards ; and useless indeed would be the search to 
discover the various means by which they have gradually 
submitted to, and adopted the prevailing characteristics 
of the victorious race. 

At Orotava I have met with many families who 
prided themselves upon being descendants from the 
Guanches, and although this assertion may be quite true, 
they certainly did not differ in the least from the other 
inhabitants ; thus this intelligent, bxa^^ ^xA Yt^\ttNi\\N!^ 
k2 
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nation, have met with the same fate as the quiet and in- 
offensive natives of Cuba ; both have alike perished in the 
merciless grasp of the bloody barbarians of Spain, 

From time immemorial the riches of Spain have been 
acquired by cruelty and murder, and the armorial 
bearings on her banner tell the true history of her con- 
quests in the new world — a stream of gold flowing 
between two rivers of blood. And it is possible that 
France — la belle France, will also be reduced to the 
miserable extremity of being compelled to destroy the 
energetic tribes which rebel against her power. Will 
her population at length replace that of a nation, between 
whose laws and manners, and her own, there is a natural 
antipathy ? Alas ! all this is but too probable ! If it be 
seen that all men should be subjected to the same civil 
and moral laws, it is then certain that some species of the 
human race must disappear from the face of the earth — 
for some of them have been endowed with natural habits, 
compatible only with certain social constitutions, and a 
new state of society cannot fail to effect their overthrow. 
The animal species which were created only for some 
peculiar situation have gradually disappeared in propor- 
tion as the atmospheric condition of our planet has 
changed, — and the various social phases of humanity are, 
to man, exactly what the great natural revolutions of the 
globe have been to the animals whose remains are dis- 
covered in the strata of the earth. Savage and barbarous 
nations must be extinguished as civilization advances, and 
creates a new atmosphere of its own, just as the anoplo- 
theriums and ichthyosaurus perished in the changes which 
destroyed the old world. 
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Like ^ nations who have fallen in the struggle for 
independance, the Guanches have left a highly-honoured 
name in the Canary islands — particularly among the 
lower classes, who are, in all countries, the greatest 
admirers of bravery and heroism. Thus the people of 
TenerifTe held it a great honour to be able to trace their 
genealogical descent from the Guanches— not that they 
follow the custom of a certain Spanish king, whose name 
I fi)iget, and who bestowed hereditary honours on the 
descendants of those native families who had submitted 
to the Castilian rule — ^but solely because everything 
grand or supernatural in the island is attributed, in some 
way 0^ other, to their influence. 

Daring one of our excursions into the interior of the 
island, M. de Lagrene happened to stop before an im- 
mense basaltic rock, which rose before us like a wall 
bmlt by the Cyclops — the burning matter of which, when 
cooling, divided the mass in regular fragment, so nume- 
rous and singular as to make the gloomy and barren rock 
resemble some great human labour, which the Titans 
alone could have accomplished. 

One of our guides, named Piere, a fine young fellow, 
with the air of an Hidalgo, observing the attention with 
which M, de Lagrene was examining this curious monu- 
ment, came up to him, and without waiting to be asked 
any questions, exclaimed, enthusiastically — 

" Senor, this was constructed by the Guanches ;" then 
striking himself on the chest, he proudly added, as he 
turned away — " I, too, am also a descendant of the 
Guanches." 

If, by any accident, the ploughshare turua vy^ l\s& 
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colossal bone of some unknown animal, whether it be 
that of a Oamantin or a cachalot^ the inhabitants always 
suppose it to have belonged to one of their ancestors; 
and a still more remarkable fact, is that several of the 
most popular national soi^ have been composed in honour 
of their valour ; so that, after the lapse of 300 years, 
they become the heroes of an epic poem, which one would 
have supposed never likely to dwell upon their defeat. 

Perhaps, some day or other, the French herdsmen who 
keep their flocks in the pastures of the Kdhyles^ will 
sing the virtues and intrepidity of the men who were 
conquered by thieir forefathers. Just as I was preparing 
to leave Teneriffe to return on board the Syren, one of 
those singular accidents which one may almost term pro- 
vidential, threw me in the way of one of my fellow students, 
who had quitted college at the same time as myself. 

" My dear P-^ , can it really be you," I exclaimed, 

in delighted surprise. 

"Since I have the pleasure of meeting you, I am, 
for the first time, glad to be here," replied my old friend, 
warmly extending his hand to me. 

" Oh ! is it possible you can complain of such a para- 
dise as this ?" was my astonished reply. 

** It may be a paradise to some people, but it certainly 
is not to a physician." 

" What do you think, my dear fellow, they said to me 
in Spain V * Go to the Canaries — to Santa-Cruz — where 
there is only one physician, for you will be sure to make 
your fortune there!*" 

" Well, and was not that good advice ?" 

" Oh, nonaenBe I a physician, indeed I there are three 
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good reasons why he is never required here— a tem- 
perature, of 77 d^rees, a light dry soil, and most excel- 
lent water ; how is it possible, in such a place as this, 
for two physicians to grow rich, or even t^ make a 
living ? Even if I were to make a few francs by per- 
suading some old women that they were ill, my old col- 
league would be sure to outlive the very Peak itself! 
Indeed, I never met with such people as they are in this 
country-rnothing will kill them !" 

I was much amused at the warmth of my friend, but 
as his dissatis&ction appeared to be half serious, I con- 
tinued the conversation. 

" Ah ! but you do not tell me all," I remarked ; ** I 
am quite sure that here and there you meet with epi- 
demic fevers, inflammatory diseases, and various reuptive 
maladies." 

" Alas ! if we were so fortunate as ever to meet with 
cases of this sort, you would not hear me complain," 
replied my friend, with a comical expression of chagrin 
upon his face ; " but there never are any epidemic diseases, 
and the mildness of the atmosphere renders phlegmatic 
complaints extremely rare; and as to the diseases of 
infancy — turn round and look at those children lying on 
the sand — the eldest of them is not more than eight 
months old ; now, at that age, and at this time of year, 
in France, they would be suffering from colick, or half- 
choked with a cough ; but, imhappily for the doctors in 
this island, although there are so many children bom 
here, not two out of twenty suffer from dentition ! 1 
think we might thus cany on a sort of trade with the 
negro ships of Cuba, the population of which ^laxie d^- 
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creases every year— and this would be a great advantage 
to the planter, as it would replace the negro without 
costing him anything." 

" But an excess of happiness and pleasure generally 
bring their attendant evils along with them ?" I observed 
in an interrogative tone. 

" Ah ! I understand • you," answered my friend, " but 
in this place our celebrated remedies are exchanged for the 
drinking of clear waters — the warm sunshine, and sea 
bathing; barley-water, and moderation, are the best 
remedies against these ravages ; besides, after all, what 
does it matter ? Some few may, perhaps, be deprived of 
their noses; but they live on in perfect health. There, 
for instance, is an example of it," and he pointed to two 
men who were passing near us, dressed in rags, and 
walking with slow and painful steps; as soon as they 
came near us they raised their heads, and I then per- 
ceived what I had never seen before, that they were 
both without noses — a hideous sight— enough to make' 
even a doctor shudder. 

" Now, those fellows are incurable," said P , care- 
lessly ; " but they may live in that state for a century." 

" I am far from congratulating them on the prospect," 
I replied, and turning to a more agreeable subject, asked 
him how it was that with such remarkable advantages as 
to salubrity, there were so few valetudinarians in this 
country ? 

" Because," said my friend, " people are not aware of 
something I am going to tell you : when you go back to 
France, be sure to expatiate on the beauty of the climate 
to am the nobility there, and above all, make them under- 
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stand that no one ever dies here, but that if they should so 
far &II0W European custom, as to depart this life, they will 
be embalmed with such especial care, that they will not 
be conscious that they have ceased to exist. The secret 
of managing this we hare obtained from the Guanches." 

" Had they then some peculiar secret of the kind ?" 

" Yes, and a true one," replied my companion ; " a 
natural sort of process, which puts modem chemistry to 
shame-^probably invented by some French scullion boy, 
who may have been shipwrecked upon these coasts. As 
soon as the Guanches were quite certain that their chief 
had ceased to breathe, they opened the body and filled it 
with chenopodium ombrosoidea (a sort of thyme which 
grows in this countiy), and then placing it on a spit, 
turned it round and round before a hot furnace, imtil it 
became quite dry and shrivelled; it was then covered 
with a goat-skin (the royal mantle of their sovereigns,) 
and placed in a very dry grotto. I have seen more than 
forty of these potentates ranged in a row in some subter- 
ranean sahn^ the president of which held a sceptre in his 
hand." 

The hour of departure drew near, so I took leave of 

doctor P , previously asking him whether he had any 

communications for me to make during my travels. 

" I should ask you for some Manillas," he answered, 
" if the contraband system did not furnish us with them 
in abundance ; but, thanks to their valuable assistance, 
which is encouraged by the custom-house officers, it is 
easy enough to obtain good tobacco without paying duty 
for it. I have but one request to make — and that is, that 
should you meet with the cholera in India^ or viltk fevi^\% 
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in Java, furnish us with the means of bringing them over 
hexe, unless, indeed, the Chinese have something better to 
offer!" 

With these words my friend embraced, and took leave 
of me, and I entered the boat of the vessel, which was to 
convey me from these beautiful shores, where the climate 
is so exquisite and salubrious, the soil so fertile, and 
where misery is extreme and universaL This may sound 
strangely, but it is nevertheless true, and moreover, it does 
not proceed from over increase of population, but from the 
incorrigible idleness of the inhabitants, and their depraved 
and dissolute habits, which lead them to prefer a life of 
indolence, want, and privation, to one of honourable and 
well-requited labour. 

Unfortunately, the people of southern Europe do not 
understand the . course of things in the present day, and 
do not as yet belong to those great nations who have 
honourably applied themselves to toil and labour, and who 
have reaped the fruits of their industry in grandeur, glory, 
and prosperity. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE SEA. 



We returned on board the Syren in the early part 
of January, and on finding ourselves once more hap- 
pily reunited, congratulated each other warmly upon the 
commencement of a year which broke upon us so auspi- 
inously. 

The health of our party was perfect; we had all 
greatly enjoyed our excursion into the interior of TenerifiPe ; 
some amongst us had even climbed the great Peak, 
without suffering any other injury form the adventure 
than a very slight scratch, and above all, we had almost 
entirely overcome the miserable sensation of sea-sickness — 
that most wretched infliction from which we had suffered so 
much during our voyage, and which defied all remedies ; 
although we could not hope to escape it entirely, still, we 
felt much more able to resist its attacks than before. All 
these circumstances combined to put us in capital spirits as 
regarded the future, and at mid-day the anchor was raised 
and we proceeded on omf voyage towards Rio Janeiro. 

The aspect of the open sea is rather deficient in gran- 
deur — for its vast and unruffled surface is the very type 
of solitude — nothing to catch the attention or disturb 
the mind, while the eye soon becomes weary of wander- 
ing over the monotony of the boundless space, and the 
imagination finds no excitement in the contemplation of 
the deep motionless waters. But should a wl \^^ tl^siW^ 
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in the horizon — should a light boat appear, or some great 
vessel, with its sails unfurled, suddenly present itself to 
view, the scene immediately becomes animated, and the 
incident, though trifling, gives a new turn to reflection. 
One cannot help becoming somewhat interested in the 
unknown beings who plough the vast expanse together, 
and leave no traces of their presence behind them ; nor is 
it possible to restrain a certain feeling of cmiosity 89 to 
the appearance of the difierent vessels, in order to ascer- 
tain, whence they come, and whither they are bound. 

The tout ensemble of a large vessel always seems to par- 
take in the character and appearance of its crew — and 
in the Dutch, American, and French ships, we immedi- 
ately recognise the characteristics of their masters ; the 
bluff, matter-of-fact Dutchman will tell you that he cares 
more about safety than time; the slender, but grave 
American betrays the fact that the latter is more precious 
to him than security — and the Frenchman, in his studied, 
and perhaps, rather affected appearance, shows that ele- 
gance is as much thought of by him as comfort and 
rapidity. Unfortunately, however, it is very seldom, 
that in making long voyages, one meets with ships pur- 
suing the same route, and very fireqiiently they pass at 
such a distance from each other, as to defy all efforts to 
investigate them. Still, this isolated life in the midst of 
the waters has its pleasures ; for instance, th6 tropical 
nights are inexpressibly beautiful; the eye of the be- 
holder no longer wanders over a monotonous lifeless 
expanse, for thousands of brilliant luminaries shine over 
his head, while the ship seems to plough through a sea of 
£jie/ each ware is in itself a body of light, throwing a 
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fimtastical glare around, and the course of the vessel 
kayes such a long path of fire behind it, that he might 
almost suppose himself haunted by some gigantic dragon, 
which had attached itself to his course, and ^vas pursuing 
him with its strange circumvolutions. 

The phosphorescence of the sea is one of the most 
beautiful objects of nature ; and many a time have I gazed 
with delighted eyes upon its magnificence, while leaning 
over the railing vf the decks, contemplating with deep 
attention the bright luminous water, which almost resem- 
bled lata, and literally lighted up the sides of the vessel. 
On one side enormous flame-like balls rolled about in the 
waves ; on the other the immense form of some great fish 
covered with stars as brilliant as those of heaven, reared 
itself above the water ; then there was the medusa, with 
its great arms, pursuing the mollusca which were passing 
beneath us, or great fishes of the whale kind, rising to the 
sar&ce and apparently contemplating the gallant vessel 
floating over its domains. 

The cause of the phosphorescence of the sea has occupied 
the attention of our savans for a long time ; but there is 
Kttle doubt that it is caused by the mollusca swimming 
in the water, and more particularly, by the microscopic 
mollusca, and that there is not a single drop of water in 
the vast ocean, whose waves flow twice round this globe, 
which does not contain thousands of animated and phos- 
phorescent beings ! 

I filled a net with water several times, and on each 
occasion withdrew it full of biphores, heroes, and medusse ; 
in each drop I discovered myriads of little beings moving 
quickly about, and emitting great brilliaxiCY «it w^tj 
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movement, from which we may conclude that they de- 
velope certain electrical qualities, of which the action is 
visible; besides, this is particularly the case with the 
larger ones, — ^for having placed two gigantic biphores in 
a glass, I saw them alterately rise and descend in the 
water, each motion being accompanied by an emission of 
fiery light, which increased its luminous appearance 
fourfold. One of the most frequent variations to the 
monotony of our life on board the Syren (from Teneriife 
to Rio), was the capturing of sharks, of which several 
perished on the deck of the vessel, the victims of 
their own voracity; when the wind was favourable, 
and one of these enormous fishes was observed following 
the ship; a large hook, baited with a piece a bacon, or some« 
thing of the sort, was thrown towards it, and it was but 
very rarely that the horrible animal did not fall a victim 
to this coarse species of enticement. 

I always used to consider the tales told of certain fishes 
which act as pilots to the shark, as very doubtful and 
improbable, but now I can testify to the truth of this ; 
for I have never seen this voracious animal following a 
vessel, except when accompanied by the ^fdsetroptenti 
conductor 9 a very elegant looking fish, which seems to 
live on terms of perfect amity with its dreadful com- 
panions, which is an universal object of terror to all the 
other inhabitants of the deep. There is something very 
astonishing in the link which exists between two animals 
of an inferior race— one of which is animated by an in- 
stinct so ferocious, that it seems to exist only for the 
purpose of making other creatures subservient to its mon- 
stivus appetite. 
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A ahort time after our departure from Teneriffe, we 
had a fete on board— a noisy, bustling, disagreeable 
affiuT) leaving t)n one's mind the impression of a baccha- 
nalian revel, which I thought very bad taste ; I allude to 
the celebrated custom of " crossing the line," which is 
almost considered by the ship's crew as a day of un- 
exampled and unlimited license. The principal feature 
in this scene of rejoicing is to soak one's self from head to 
foot, and then to cover the whole person either with flour, 
soot, tar, or any other substance within reach. One of 
the sailors who passed for a sort of literary character, or 
wit, on board the vessel, and who bore a very bad repu- 
tation, dressed himself as a priest, and read a sermon, 
which I was told, was a very severe critique upon the 
conduct of the second mate ; but as all the allusions to him 
wer^ nearly lost in the mass of high-sounding words, and 
flowery similes with which the discoiu*se was overloaded, 
I confess that I understood very little about it. After 
the sermon followed some verses — ^but, mon Dieu ! what 
verses ! The evening was by far the most agreeable part 
of the day's- entertainment which had been exceedingly 
wearisome, — it was spent by the sailors in dancing to the 
sound of the national bignouy a sort of bag-pipe, the half- 
melancholy notes of which had a sort of plaintive sound. 
These poor fellows seemed so very happy just at the mo- 
ment, that it was impossible not to feel a little interested 
in their pleasures, which were so comparatively quiet, so 
different to the noisy frivolous amusements of their supe- 
riors, that the comparison between them was by no means 
to the advantage of the latter. 

The sea about this time was very calm) tuci^ &x ^ 4^ 
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or two we proceeded very slowly, the heat of the air 
being lessened by a most welcome fall of rain. The 
sailors taking advantage of the calm, lay down, and com- 
menced singing old national songs, the notes of which, 
heard amid the profoimd silence of the ocean, spoke to 
my heart like the voice of my own dear native country, 
and gladly did I listen to the sound as T took my usual 
station that evening on the deck of the Syren. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BRAZIL. 

On the 28th of January, we descried the shores of the 
New World. I seated myself in the prow of the vessel, 
and gazed with deep interest at that fertile and almost 
mysterious land, with its deep forests and palm-trees, of 
which I had in my childish days, drawn such poetical 
pictures. By a curious freak of nature, the summit of 
the mountains, to the left of Rio Janeiro, have something 
the form of a giant lying on his back ; and this symbolic 
figure is not altogether deceptive, for everything in this 
wonderful country is on the largest scale ; the trees grow- 
ing one hundred feet above the soil — rivers resembling 
arms of the sea, and the smallest ports the size of im- 
mense bays. 

The Syren anchored at about five in the evening, the 
total absence of wind having delayed us some time in the 
entrance of the bay ; it was not until the breeze freshened 
that the sails were spread, and leaving behind us the 
mountain of Poo da Asmgar^ and the forts of Santa- 
Cruz, and Villegagnon, we advanced towards the middle 
of the bay, which was thronged by vessels of all nations, 
mingling with the heavy chaloupes of the fishermen, and 
the light pirogues of the negroes. The bay of Rio may 
be termed a little inland sea, gracefully saluting the 
feet of the pretty islands it surrounds, while the piu-ity 
and transparency oi its waters is oiv\j ec\vva)\^^ Vj 'CSNSi. 
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perfect clearness of the atmosphere around, and every me 
must admire the magnificent appearance of this immense 
port, the most secure in the world, with its forests of tall 
masts, its double bordering of handsome white houses, and 
the beautiful green mountains which rise in the distance. 
The night, which in tropical countries takes the place 
of daylight, left us in perfect obscurity, thus preventing 
us from enjoying the exquisite view of which we had as 
yet seen but a glimpse; but almost immediately the cir- 
cular bay was lighted up with what appeared like a 
thousand fires, and the lights on the different vessels, 
with those of the houses in Rio and Praya-Grande, formed 
a fairy-like spectacle, which I should have imagined only 
to be realized at the opera. 

Notwithstanding the late hour, I jumped into the firot 
boat that passed, in order to- land as soon as possibd^e, so 
that on the following morning I might be all ready- to 
commence exploring the beautiful country I was haw 
visiting. As it was too late to think of doing anything 
that evening I took up my quarters at a French house, 
the Hotel Pharoux, the usual rendezvous of all European 
travellers, and luxuriated in the delights of being once 
more on land, and being able to procure a thousand little 
comforts which cannot be obtained on board ship — such 
as clean pure water, ice, fruits, and a newspaper printed 
that mornings all of which completely e&ced even the 
remembrance of the privations of the voyage and the 
miseries of sea-sickness. 

The first view of Rio cannot fiul to astonish the Euro- 
pean greatly : although I was in some measure prepajr^ 
/or the spectacle which awaited me, yet, on leaving my 
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botel the next morning, I could not suppress a feeling of 
amacement <m seeing the streets completely filled with 
negro population, and involuntarily stopped to gaze on 
the half-naked and noisy throng of beings around me, 
vrbo fiisked about in the rays of a burning sun, as blithely 
as so many devils iii a furnace. I shall never forget the 
impression made upon me by this band of strange looking 
creaturefl(, as I watched them passing to and fro before 
me, laden with heavy burdens, constantly singing in a 
monotonous tone " Que ealo ! que malo !" whilst some of 
f^eir companions replied in a grave serious tone, ^' Esla 
iM / €8ta boa r at the same time shaking about a noisy 
'jort of rattle which they held in their hands. I really 
could have imagined myself present at some mysterious 
■f/ek&mony^ or some rite of infernal worship. 

. When I had in some measure recovered from the sur- 
pniB with which I was at first seized, I began to explore 
the different streets of the city. Rio is built on the sea- 
-lAore, at the foot of a hill which overlooks it. The 
houses are built with scrupulous attention to symetry 
«nd regularity, but the great fault of the streets is, that 
they are too wide, and expose the inhabitants to an ex- 
cessive degree of heat. The population amounts to about 
100,000 — ^nearly two- thirds being negro slaves, and the 
rest, half white people and half mulattoes. Largo de 
PoiadOy upon which, as its name indicates, stands the 
imperial palace, a modest-looking chateau, with nothing 
very remarkable about it, is a most beautiful place, 
though rather bare in appearance — a fountain, abun- 
-dantly supplied with water, sheds its cooling influence 
over the part nearest the sea ; it is muAi \.q \^ \^^nXr^ 

V2 
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that some avenues of trees have not been planted 
on the shore. The public buildings, such as the Palace 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the Senate-house, and 
the Bourse, are not particularly interesting to the tra- 
veller, but without these every part of the town is filled 
with numerous objects which cannot fail to arrest his 
attention and excite his curiosity. Here he will perceive 
the negresses of Angola, their brown shoulders covered with 
a gaudy stufF which they wear quite in the Oriental 
manner — some of them fantastically tattooed, with strange- 
looking copper bracelets on their arms — mulattoes, with 
their languid, but intensely-ardent eyes, and expres- 
sive face, of every variety of shade — from the deepest 
black to the most dazzling white — in short, speciftiens of 
all kinds — even dandies in yellow kid gloves. Even in 
this climate of thirty-six degrees, there are people to be 
found who are singular enough to envelop themselves in 
our thick short cloth coats, almost suffocating themselves 
in black satin cravats, and forcing their fingers into elastic 
shining kid gloves! 

Rio has all the bustle and animation of a commercial 
town, at the very zenith of prosperity, and there is an 
air of originality about it, owing probably to the diversity 
of the population — while the prosperous condition of this 
wonderful city is kept up by that mixture of extrenie 
luxury and hard labour — of the two great extremes of 
which modem society is composed. 

The street called Ouvidor^ which is the "/2mc Vwienn^' 

of Rio, contains some splendid shops, furnished in great 

profusion with everything elegant and delicate that Paris 

esn produce, the most capricious novelties are there 
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offered to the purchasers — and the Frenchman might 
almost suppose himself in his own country, so great is the 
numberof French tailors, shoemakers, libraries, and even 
French milliners, in this street. There are many other 
things also, to be remarked — particularly the manner in 
which the shopkeepers treat their customers, and their 
polite elegant language, peculiar to the tradespeople of our 
nation, so well adapted to entice and please the purchaser. 

After having taken a cursory view of the place, I re- 
paired to the residence of a very celebrated botanist. 
Dr. Ildefonso Gomez, taking with me a letter of intro- 
duction, which had been given me at Paris, by one of my 
ficiends. The house of the doctor was a little distance 
from the city, situated in a narrow valley, well-wooded 
and watered by a clear limpid stream, and a short descrip- 
tion of it will give some idea of the chaiming habitations 
which are so numerous in the environs of Rio : a very 
Jarge gate, surmounted by an immense lamp, indicated 
the approach to the doctor's residence — and a long avenue, 
shaded by palm-trees, goyaviers^ mimosas, and zoU 
kameriaay led to the house itself, which was built at the 
foot of a hill covered with coffee -trees ; to the left were 
the huts of the negroes, erected beneath gigantic trees ; and 
on the other side, in the midst of the valley, some fields 
of maize, and a garden. 

The entrance was through a large covered terrace, or 
veranda, which was used both as a study, and also as a 
place for repose ; several tables, covered with scientific 
works recently published in France, confirmed me in the 
high opinion I had formed of the knowledge And industry 
of my learned friend. A very large salon^ fv3Lm\s\vwi ^^^ 
a divan, handsome easy chairs, a \ift«iM\;\^\3\. ^\«s^a^ «sjl^ 
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otht^^el^gaMt -ftmiitaire, opened its large doors upon tbe 
t^tMce' i haTQ desciibed; and next this i^artment was a 
spdobvrd tiiry dining-room, separated from the kitchen by 
a'i3on«M^rablo distanoe : besides these rooms weiB several 
others, Njlosed against strangeis, and a pretty little chapel 
in which mass was read eveiy Sunday by a pnest^ cm^-« 
pleted this most elegant residence. 

The doctor received me in the most gracious manner, 
a^ at his command, a young negress presented a large 
lAassiTe silver tray, laden with lemonade, orange wine, 
and other liqueurs ; and as I had unwittingly arrived 
just at the Brazilian hour of dinner (two o'clock), the 
doctor invited me to join him at table, which polite' 
invitation I accepted with great pleasure. 
'Under any other circumstances I should spare the^ 
reader a long discourse upon eating and drinking, but as 
the traveller has the privilege of describing everything he 
meets with, I cannot do better than give some account of 
this Hly first repast in Rio. My friend, the doetor| 
sedted himself at the head of the table, pladng me at his 
right hand, and the first dish was a kind of soup, with us 
afomatic odour most exciting to the palate ; an enoniKms 
piece of beef followed, accompanied by some manioe floui 
boiled up with a sort of pimento sauce: the second coune 
consisted of eggs, and a dish of cooked herbs, flavoured 
with such very hot spices, that I thought I must, by mi»^ 
take, have swallowed a live coal; however, the effect of 
these hot dishes was taken off by an excellent salad with 
cucumbers and onions ; there was also a large fowl : bread 
is never seen at table unless specially asked for ; but I 
was wlgar and ftstidious enough to prefer it to the in^ 
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8^ oompound of manioc flour which suppHica its pkceu 
The purest water is served in lai^ wide cups, and 
Madeira or Lisbon, in glass ; while the repast concludes 
with bananas, mangoes, gogaares^ cache w-nats, and a jaaost 
ejgcqnifiite comfiture made of cocoa, which I found a very 
agreeable change after the other biurning condiments eaten 
by the Brazilians. 

/;JFudging from the report of those who were well ac- 
qii^nted with the fruits of the new world, I had always 
fancied them equal to those of Emope in flavour and 
lichness — but experience sooii corrected this error, and the 
mason of their inferiority is very simple ; it is impossible 
for .man to obtain perfection in anything, except by labour, 
and as yet there has not been time to cultivate the native 
American fruits to such a degree as to render them equal 
t«i the perfumed peach, the melting pear, and the delicious 
grapes of the old world, where so much labour and attenf« 
tion has been bestowed upon them. In general, Provi- 
dence bestows on his creatures the elements only, by 
which something more may be acquired : the acid worlh^ 
less fruit whidi grows wild upon the banks, may in time, 
become sweet and delicious, but not unless the hand of 
man is stretched forth to cultivate it; unceasing care 
must develop its nature, soften its juices, remove the 
sharp thorns which grow on its stem, and multiply and 
display its leaves, till the whole plant assumes a totally 
different appearance. 

We had scarcely risen from table when the doctor pro- 
pased that we should ascend the Corcovado, the summit 
of which we could see, apparently, just over our heads. I 
was provided with a horse, and a fevi Ix^>aX«lk^^ftr««:^^ 
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was on my way to the top of this celebrated mountain* 
I could not refrain from expressing my admiration as we 
adyanced along the road which traverses the flank of 
the mountain, which has almost the appearance of an 
immense green-house, with a vast accumulation of mag- 
nificent trees. I had never seen the native productions 
of America except in the glass prisons of our botanical 
gardens, languidly extending their stunted boughs in the 
midst of the artificial climate to which they had been 
transplanted, and was, of course, delighted beyond mea* 
sure, at the extraordinary and vigorous appearance of 
the vegetation around me ; there was something exhila- 
rating in breathing the clear and perfumed air of the 
place, while numbers of butterflies as large as birds, and 
birds as gay as butterflies, sported and played around me. 
The first humming-bird which I perceived flying about 
over the flowery dome of the forest, threw me into ecsta- 
sies of rapture. Then I pursued a coleoptera — rushing 
towards a plant in full flower ; I Seized one of these im- 
mense creatures, whose high flight seemed to be an 
insuperable obstacle to obtaining it ; and in short, enjoyed 
everything with all the vivacity and agility of youth. My 
friend, the doctor, was more philosophical, and sought to 
moderate my transports ; but I had seen enough of life to 
know that it contains but few of these happy moments, 
and therefore gave myself up to the excitement of the 
moment, and without exerting the least self-control, 
abandoned myself to the full enjoyment of pleasure. 
Never are the spirits so light, or the energies so vigorous, 
as when contemplating the varied wonders of nature 
— my springtide of youth was past, but yet, in the 
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presence of such beauties as these, I felt a sort of rapture — 
an indescribable influence which took deep hold of my 
feelings, and impressed me with the importance and in* 
terest of the excursion we were now making. The road 
to the mountain is parallel, nearly all the way, with the 
great aquaduct, by means of which the city of Rio is 
supplied with water* 

This latter work, of which the inhabitants have a right 
to be proud, is an immense undertaking, being constmcted 
of granite — ^more than a league in extent, and about a 
metre in width, and two metres in height above the soil, 
except near the port of Rio, where it is supported by 
arches, of twenty metres high ; at short intervals, little 
straight openings have been formed upon the traject, 
which answers the double purpose of enabling iYiQfazen^ 
deiros of the neighbourhood to obtain the water they re- 
quire, and of providing the traveller with the means of 
slaking his thirst. We met several young negresses 
filling their red-clay pitchers by means of a fragment of 
the gourd, or cocoa-nut ; and they eagerly offered us some 
of the water contained in the vases which they carried so 
gracefully on their heads. 

In about three hours we arrived at the top of the 
mountain, the summit of which is divided into two peaks, 
of unequal form, from which circumstance it takes its 
name of Corcovado — which signifies "broken;" these 
peaks are separated by a space which cannot be entered 
without great danger; and over which the Emperor 
Pedro the First had erected a bridge, which no longer 
exists. The traveller is somewhat surprised to find the 
yestiges of a building and bars of iron, firmly fixed into 
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the lock^ julst at the highest point of the mountain^ these 
are the ruins of an ancient pavilion, or tent, which was 
built there for the accommodation of the emperor. It is 
said, that when the mind of this prince was disturbed by 
any violent passion — such as unrequited love, jealousy, 
hatred, or any other emotion which daily became stronger, 
it was his custom to repair to this isolated rock, and there, 
placing himself on one of the points which commanded the 
most beautiful view, he calmed the agitation and pertur-^ 
bation of his spurit by the contemplation of this magnifi- 
cent spectacle. 

The summit of Corcovado, which gradually tapers off to ' 
a peak, is i^ot less than eight hundred metres above the-- 
soil, but the abyss by which it is surrounded is so weU* 
covered by trees and plants, that there is nothing teirific 
in the view; from this point the eye plunges into ai 
boundless expanse — first, the city of Rio, with its white 
houses; then the neighbouring mountains, interspersed 
with the deep valleys which they surround; the bay, 
and its fortifications, and numerous isles ; the botanical : 
garden, and interior lakes which it encloses ; and to com-* 
plete the view, the vast expanse of the bound lesai ocean* 
In what other place in the world can the human eye 
revel in such grandeur ! 

When we descended the Corcovado night was rapidly^ 
approaching, but all at once, in the midst of the nume- 
rous flowers and herbs in our path, millions of fire-flies 
illumined the way wiUi their phosphorescent light. I 
was prepared for this phenomenon, but still its magnifi« 
cence astonished me ; and late as it was, M. Gomez had 
some difficultj m preventing me from chasmg some of 
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these eztnordinar J insects : we contmned our route, 
but just at that point of the road which oyerlooks the 
Tslley of Azangera, the j increased to such a degree as to 
ghns the scene below us the aspect of a large and megni- 
ficently-lighted town. 

•We alighted from our horses at the door of a charming 
dwelling, belonging to an old lad j, whom we found seated 
b an ann-chahr, and fanning herself most energetically ; 
on peroeiying M. Gomez, she exclaimed — 

>*0h! your arrival is most apropos, doctor: that 
little wretch, Juana, has arrived — looking like a cocoa- 
nut— 4Uid she says she is about to give birth to an in&nt 
••^but I cannot understand anything about it— not even as 
toiits father — and, at her age, this is enough to kill her ; 
ir.it Tiot doctor ? If the child should be a mulatto — for, 
though more wicked than those wretched negroes, they 
are also more intelligent ;' why, that would make the 

case a little better " M. Gomez and myself 

were conducted into the presence of the unfortunate little 
Jinma) who was moaning and crying on a mat spread on 
the ground, but could tell us nothing as to the probable 
coloor of the child ; very likely the poor little wretch 
knew but little about it herself. Perceiving that his ser- 
vices were not required at present, M. Gomez promised to 
call again ; but we did not succeed in escaping a long dis- 
course from the old lady, as to the birth of the in&nt, and 
the probable death of the mother — accompanied by a 
thousand interrogations as to what should be done to secure 
her safety, to effect which she had already ordered tapers 
to be lighted before the image of the Virgin. And here 
the good doctor, who had to visit a patient hard b^^ b^<^ 
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me adieu, intrusting me to the care of his negro servant, 
Gil-Bias, who preceded me along the narrow rugged road 
which he assured me was the shortest means of reaching 
Rio.. As a finale to this very agreeable day, I went in 
the evening to the best place of public entertainment in 
the capital, viz. the theatre of San -Pedro d* Alcantara, 
at which a party of Italians are engaged all the year. 
The emperor, Don Pedro the First, was a great lover of 
music, and like Frederic of Prussia was himself a com- 
poser ; he superintended the construction of this building, 
the arrangement of the orchestra, and the selection of the 
singers who were to charm his august ears. It is said 
that during his reign, though at the distance of 2,000 
leagues from Europe, the Italian theatre of Rio was quite 
equal to those of Paris, Milan, and Naples ; but, alas ! 
when I visited it, little remained of the splendour of that 
time, except the beautiful hall — the caste was not above 
mediocrity, and the orchestra insignificant. I witnessed 
the representation of " Norma," and the prima donna, a 
pretty young girl, who displayed with perfect coolness 
very evident proofs of the disgrace of the great priestess, 
was the only person whom I thought worthy of praise. 
The house was badly lighted, but well filled ; jumeUea 
and binodes are used here just as at Paris — the fan re- 
places the screen, and is made excellent use of; the same 
red light shines around ; and were it not for the presence 
of two or three negresses, and a few other curious figures 
here and there, the spectator might fancy himself in one 
of the provincial theatres of France ; the boxes are very 
spacious — the house in the form of a ciurtailed oval — and 
the stage placed opposite a splendidly decorated box, 
reserved for the use of the empetot. 
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Bendes the Italian theatre, Rio also contains a French 
one, where the yaudeville and the drama are performed. 
Hie actors we saw there were perfectly detestable, but 
the actresses, on the contrary, were very pretty, and 
there were quite sufficient to ensure the success of 
all the pieces performed there ; although it must be con- 
iessed that the greater number of the spectatoi-s applauded 
purely from motives of politeness. 

After visiting the various public buildings and estab- 
lishments at Rio, ascending the neighbouring mountains, 
examining each part of its splendid bay, and exploring the 
different islands belonging to it, the first question asked 
by the traveller, will be, '• Who are the Governors of the 
city ? Surely the few weak-looking men beneath the arches 
of the imperial palace, who are dressed as soldiers, cannot 
be the individuals by whose power the town is governed ?" 
And so few priests are seen in the streets, that it is im- 
possible to believe that every one is imder the influence 
of a clerical power ; we must therefore search for dominion 
in its most elevated form, and shall soon perceive that in 
a country like this, where a small number of men are 
interested in the submission of the greater part of the 
people, secondary agents are comparatively useless, and 
every man b^ himself^ and for himself, acts for, and con- 
tributes to the general preservation of order and stability, 
with the best means allowed him by the law. I was re- 
flecting upon the subject, when I was informed that the 
Legation was to be presented to his Majesty. This pre- 
sentation took place at San Cristovao, an agreeable resi- 
dence, situated at a little distance from the capital, in a 
very airy and salubrious district. The emperor is of a 
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slcfnder figare^-^graye and yoimg looking, with a counte- 
nance beaming with intelligence -and goodness ; his long 
light hair, and eyes veiled with sweeping lashes, gire an 
expression of great softness to his face. His Majesty wore 
the uniform of a lieutenant-general ; and his costume recal- 
led that of the ancient chasseurs; however, he was defident 
in that military bearing which would have accorded so well 
with his naturally elegant figure. Perhaps one might have 
wished to find in this sovereign of a mighty empire (as 
yet badly constituted), more boldness and confidence of 
demeanour ; but the delicate and thoughtful character of 
the prince displayed little taste for those violent exercises 
which require great physical force : and this apparent 
want of energy was probably merely the result of eert^ 
habits of living. 

• The emperor's reception of the Legation was unaffec- 
tedly gracious, and we were also presented to the empiress 
and the princess Januaria, who spoke French with per- 
fect ease and fluency. When we were admitted, Madame 
de Lagren6 remained for more than an hour in private 
with her Majesty, who did not permit her to retire until 
some tune after we had departed. The Palace of San 
Cristovao has none of that grandeur and magnificence 
which distinguishes St. Cloud, Neuilly, and other royal 
residences in France; but everything is arranged with 
scrupulous good taste. The emperor, who is passionately 
fcnd of French literature, has a considerable number of 
books in that language ; and in one of the apartments of 
the palace we saw all the last new publications of France, 
arranged on consoles and tables, proving the habitual use 
he makes of them. 
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It was, of course, impossible to visit the Imperial 
Palace, without remembering the Princess de Joinyille, 
who was once the life and soul of its salons. The many 
souvenirs she has left behind her, and the interest her 
name never fails to awaken in Rio, are only equalled by 
the sentiments of esteem and affection with which she 
ha» inspired those amongst whom she now resides. 

We left San Cristovao at the close of day, and observed 

g great number of carriages going the same way as our- 

. selves*— indeed, the environs of the palace 'Were quite in a 

..state of excitement — ^the reason of which was merely 

AhsX Qur minister had retired, and another was being 

,0lected. For our own parts we were not much interested 

jfk the event, but left the chateau with many reflecti(ms 

on the character of the mild, grave prince, upon whose 

shoulders the destiny of this immense empire reposes, and 

who strives to collect around him, as a guarantee of the 

ful;ure success which he is promised, all the best and 

most intelligent men in the nation. 

The true Brazilians, of Portuguese origin, are, like most 
men of their race, indolent and careless in their habits of 
living, ardent and impassioned in their undertakings, and 
somewhat proud and vindictive when under the influence 
of any particular passion — such as ambition, hatred, or 
love. They are also rather an unsociable set of people-*- 
the greater part of them living in a very retired manner 
in their own houses, the sanctity of which none can 
penetrate with impimity, for the entrance is generally 
hermetically sealed ; and the disposition of the owner leads 
him to redouble his precautions when he wishes to screen 
from the public eye some beautiful young captive, who 
majr be either bis lawful wife ox YiVa Aw^, 
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Their religion is in a dark and ignorant condition, and 
at the. present time they confine themselves only to the 
exterior forms of it ; the clergy have completely lost all 
influence ; and how can this be wondered at, when its 
members are, for the most part, European priests who 
have been expelled their diocese for some misconduct, and 
who repair hither to be out of the way of control or ob- 
servation ! Besides, the episcopal hierarchy is incapable 
of maintaining its rights, and consequently all the priests 
are in a state of great indigence, and the only means of 
regenerating their corrupt body, would be to confide the 
administration of clerical affairs to a proper religious 
congregation. I knew several very pious men at Brazil, 
who would gladly have entered into the views of our 
excellent missionaries on this point. 

This gradual weakening of power in the Brazilian popu- 
lation is a sign of the alteration in the national manners, 
which are every day partaking more and more of the 
character of the French ; nor is this astonishing when we 
remember that the greater number of the young Bra- 
zilians are educated in France ; and those men who have 
most influence in society, such as the physicians, lawyers, 
and editors, are generally French ; besides, in making use 
of the merchandise of our nation for the greater number of 
things which are necessary to their wants— such as fur- 
niture, wines, cloth, \'c. they cannot help indulging 
themselves, more or less, with our manners and customs. 
Moreover, we may without vanity remark, that these are 
not the only sources of civilization, thanks to a num- 
ber of ladies who take their departure from Paris at the 
approach of autumn ; there are certain salons in Bio 
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•whan the mumen of Chateau Rouge are piactised to 
p6cftctiOB ; but uafoitonatelj, in imitating the customs 
rfanoliiwoooiitcy, it is so much easier to follow its vices, 
Hhhi ite mcffe laudable characteristics. The French popu- 
klfian is to veiy numerous at Rio, that in the environs of 
Ike dly> caibaiets and public houses have been established, 
wlMch an ahMst exclusively frequented by the workmen 
ifaarotairtry. 

One Sonday I was descending the Gorcovado, accom- 
jtmM hf IL Femand Delahante, when both of us, being 
Yery mvuAi fatigued, began to look out for a place where 
ire fnoMt obtaia a little refrerimient : at a short distance 
we stood, a house was pointed out to us, tiie 
te which was over a little hill covered with 
fc w cii ng fidirubs. When within a few steps of the haUta- 
tioB, we heaiBd songs and peals of laughter so thoroughly 
nmdi ^hat we at <mce felt sure of meeting with fellow- 
camAaEymen, if not with firiends. In a large arbour fiir- 
anhed with 4i»¥eral tables, were seated a number of yom^ 
i wahm en, singii^, drinkmg, and talking gaily of their 
aative ceimtry ! Everything in the place was completely 
ftiBcli — the wines, the company, and the landlady, 
Uadanse Breissan, a lively courteous person, with a word 
for every one, and apparently a great favourite with her 
cutomers. We were delighted to join this pleasant 
petty, and partook with our good friends of a repast 
which was neither deficient in wine or spices : the greater 
Aumber of these young men seemed perfectly contented 
with their position, and did not in the least appear to 
npet having left their native country ; but their conver* 
aaftioii had but one point, upon which it was continuaDY 
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turning — France, and its welcome and beloved remem- 
brances ! "Ah ! if France had but the climate of Rio ! 
or the bay of Rio ! or the iron, and coals of England !" 
Scarcely a word was uttered which did not betray their 
pride and affection for their country. We had hardly 
seated ourselves at table when they crowded upon us 
with all sorts of questions as to the latest news, our' 
answers to which seemed to give them great pleasure and 
satisfaction. I asked Madame Breissan whether her 
house was much frequented by the work-people of other 
nations ? 

" Occasionally I have a few of them," she replied, " and 
when things go on prosperously with them, they talk of 
nothing but the price of labour, the value of merchandise, 
and the rarity of good workers ; but the instant France 
and her armies are mentioned, they immediately grow 
excited, and a quarrel generally ensues. The other day 
some Frenchmen here were engaged in a dispute with the 
English, who, although they appear more calm and 
quiet, are quite as tenacious as themselves on the subject 
of national honour. However, this never alarms me, for 
though with the English the dispute may be very warm 
and energetic, I am always sure that it will not be ac- 
companied by personal violence." 

This remark of itf adame Breissan's exemplifies an 
universal trait which may be observed in the manners of 
our countrymen towards those of foreign nations ; their 
affection for their native country is delicate and touchy in 
the extreme — indeed, somewhat overbearing ; they can- 
not believe another nation superior to them in anything ; 
and ID case of a hot argument, are not slow in em- 
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water, while the millions of white shells which am 
attached to the branches of this shrub, look like so many 
stany petals. But» to confess the truth, I was not able 
fully to enjoy the beauties of nature, for every time I 
made the slightest movement, my fellow-travellers, natu- 
rally interesrf;ed in their own safety, as well as in the 
genend security of the party^ reminded me very sharply 
of the advisability of remaining perfectly still, and I found 
our two hours' passage very long indeed. On disembark- 
ii^ we came to a coffee plantation, and found the negroes 
employ^ there in the act of taking their breakfiuits ;. 
xBost of them were men of thirty to forty years of age— 
l^ack and shining as polished leather — ^well-made, mus- 
cular, and not overburdened with apparel : some of them 
weie lifting a fire, others seated round it, talking, and 
eating ears, of Indian c(xnx; and a large number of ihemi 
iMie collectbg little shell-fish, by the borders of the lake, 
i»doookii|gthemaiithehotcmdei8oftii«&«, thebreak- 
ftst being entirely composed of manioc flour, and eari% <» 
com, to which insipid food shell-fish was a very agreeable 
idiah. While we were observing this interesting scene^ 
our horses arrived, and we took the road to the Tijouque^ 
wfaere we arrived in- the course of an hour. 

In the midst of such a countiy as Brazil, full of grand 
and magnificent objects — ^where the streams resemble 
nrsTB, and the mountains are but masses of floweiy ver- 
dure, oanying their peaked heads &r above the clouds-— 
when even the locksare covered widi fragrant vegetation, 
it is somewhat astoni^bing that tourists should be so en- 
tiiusiastic about such a {^aee as the Tijouque, which is 
iB«i»(f a jpfvee^y itiestt o{^ water, Miag in a cascade 
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two rocks thirty feet high, lying one upon another, en- 
dosed between two mountains covered with shrubs and 
tufted trees. Travellers should bear in mind the probable 
disappointment of those who may afterwards follow in 
their steps, before indulging in an exaggerated enthusiasm 
which amounts to monomania. Our guides seemed greatly 
disgusted with us for expressing such limited admiration 
on contemplating the beauties of the Tijouque ; but by 
way of compensating for our disappointment, offered to 
conduct us to Jacare-Pagua, a valley containing an Impe- 
rial Palace; at least, so they informed us ; but, alas ! the 
chateau was nothing more than a sort oifatzmida^ sur- 
rounded by an immense garden, containing some singular 
Indian vegetables. Cane plantations, maize and rice 
fields, are the principal ornaments of this fertile valley, 
and it is probably on account of its rich produce that the 
Brazilians dignify it with the name of an Imperial resi- 
dence. We walked over the whole valley without once 
sitting down, and overcome with fetigue, covered witii 
dust, and half burnt up with the sun, hastened towards a 
house situated at the foot of Pedra-GouiUa, d mountain 
lying between this valley and Rio. There we had a 
most polite reception from a French lady, the proprietress 
of the residence, and in her society soon forgot the fatigue 
and disappointment of our excursion. 

Our feir hostess was about forty years of age ; but 
though so far advanced in the summer of life, she was 
still remarkably beautiful, with perfect features, a smooth 
high forehead, large languid black eyes, shaded by long 
sweeping lashes, and a rosy smiling little mouth ; her 
complexion, which was transpaieiitVj -wYaXa «xv^ $^^^&sv^^ 
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Wfus relieved by a tinge of pink, so soft and delicate as to 
resieinble the petals of the Bengal rose. When we entered, 
the beautiful fazenddra was reclining on a divan, in a 
dimly-lighted saloon on the ground floor ; her robe of 
blue muslin left her neck and arms quite bare ; and her 
rich black hair, dressed with the greatest nicety, was 
rolled like a coronet round her finely-formed head. Seated 
at her feet was a pale sickly-looking deformed young girl 
—poor suffering creature ! deprived of all the usual at- 
tractions of her age ! She was a living proof of the 
occasional inconsistency of nature, as she stood by the 
side of the lovely woman who had so marvellously pre- 
served all the graces of youth to such an advanced period, 
and was so radiant with health, beauty, and'frcfshnesB. 
The contrast was striking, and the eye involuntary 
wandered round the apartment in search of some rosy 
cherub as a more appropriate page for its graceful mistress. 
Sweetmeats and fruits were now presented to us by sonie 
negresses, who were rather elegantly attired, which is 
somewhat uncommon in the fazendas of Brazil ; they 
were about twenty years of age — evidently of the Caffre 
race; and their slender figures were but imperfectly 
hidden by a white apron fastened round the waist, and a 
sort of showy scarf thrown negligently over their shoulders. 
We were informed at Rio, that our beautiful country- 
woman arrived in Brazil after the termination of a laison 
which had existed between herself and oiie of the most 
celebrated characters of the present time ; but the assets 
tion seems to me rather doubtful, as the nimierous indis^ 
cretions of the poet werie tolerably well known to the 
public, from whom this tender relationsbip could scarcely 
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have been concealed; besides^ in his ten volumes of 
" Confessions," I have never read a line bearing the 
slightest allusion to the lovely solitaire of Pedra-Gouilla. 
Our kind hostess showed us over her whole establish- 
ment^ which was a sort of large coffee-house, and contained 
more than a hundred slaves. The instant the negroes 
perceived their feir mistress, they immediately left their 
work and ran towards her, for the honour of kissing her 
hand ; and a most curious sight it was, to behold all these 
black men, nearly naked, pressing that soft little white 
j^and to their lips; however, they seemed to enjoy it 
immensely, and evidently appreciated an honour of which 
^y man might have been proud. The fair object of all 
thi?, homage received it with perfect indifference, scarcely 
appearing conscious of the respectful submission inspired 
ly her presence. We left this charming place as evening 
approached; the breeze played amid the large leaves of 
the banyan tree, waving them to and fro like immense 
&nB ; and its freshness was inexpressibly welcome to us 
after the oppressive and burning heat of the day. Shortly 
after leaving Pedra-Gouilla the road became almost im- 
passable ; our horses stumbled at every step, and several 
of our party met with slight accidents ; however, we 
arrived safely at Rio, after an absence of eighteen hours, 
twelve of which had been spent on horseback. 

After passing a few days very quietly, I was de- 
lijghted to receive a very polite invitation from M. and 
Madame De Lagrene, to join them in an excursion to 
Sana dos Orgaos, on the borders of Macacou, and to Novo 
j^riburgo. We embarked on the morning of the 6th of 
JPebruary on the steam-boat which goes from Rio to Pie- 
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c[ada, and greatly enjoyed havmg another view of the 
beautiful bay of Rio, starred with its innumerable islands, 
besides a passing glance at the Isles of Ferro de Gober- 
nador, with their flowery shores, which seem to smile an 
alluring invitation to the traveller, and finally arrived 
safely at Fiedada, which place is a species of entrep^ 
for all the different commodities required by the jfuRMn* 
deiras. It is also the custom for other towns to send their 
merchandise hither, in order to be forwarded by the 
steam-boat to Bio. 

The immense shops one sees in different ports of Bia- 
zil have a very curious appearance, containing every- 
thing that can possibly be wanted in any country. I 
went into one of them while at Piedada : it looked some- 
thing like an enormous shed, and was filled, fit)m one end 
to the other, with materials of every kind ; wearing appa- 
rel of all dimensions, shoes, cigars, cigarettes, tobaceo^ 
Champagne, Bordeaux, ointments, furniture, agricultural 
implements, wax candles, suet, negroes, beef, mutton, and 
many other things, all thrown together in the greatest 
disorder, and at the most reasonable prices possible. At 
Kedada we were provided with guides and mules, by the 
proprietor of La Serra, whom we were about to visit, 
and each person was also furnished with a saddle and 
bridle. I name this as unusual, because, although it is 
very easy to hire horses and mules, the harness is never 
sent along with them. We set out under the direction «f 
our principal guide, a great, strong, well-proporticmed 
miilatto, with his head enveloped in a red and blue cot- 
ton handkerchief, and his bare feet garnished with im- 
mense spun; but we had scarcely departed, when a 



Inai^ rein, auch as is known only in the tropics, beat 
down upon us furiously, and for the rest of the way, 
the load was excessively wet and dirty. This part of 
the country is remarkably unhealthy ; indeed, it may be 
called litUe better than a large marsh, almost always 
covered with putrid water, containing animal and vege- 
taUe -natter in a state of decomposition ; and the foul air 
whieh rifies firom these infected places causes dreadful 
frren for the greater part of the year, which rage with 
great violence, and diminish the population of this pesti- 
lential country considerably. 

We left Piedada at five in the evening, and the shades 
of night began to gather round us very &st, but the mul 
titu^ of stars and fire-flies by which our path was illu- 
mtned, pffevented our having any difficulty in following 
•or guide ; and at about twelve o'clock, arrived at the re^ 
■donee of Don Gaetan, where we were to pass the night. 
!Hiifl place is yery near the village, and not quite remo- 
ved fipom the pestilential influence of the marsh vapour; 
tat this defect is, in some measure, counteracted by its 
height above the sea ; indeed, so great is its elevation, 
that in certain times of the year, little icicles are some- 
times to be found here, and the culture of the coflee-tree 
does not succeed so well as in the environs of Rio* The 
dunres of Brazil are bordered by an immense ridge of 
granite mountains, which commences in the northern 
part of this vast empire, and extends to the ocean, tra- 
Tening the provinces of Spiritu-Santo, Rio de Janeiro, 
San-F^lo, and Santa-Catherina ; and this large boundaiy 
of rocks, torn and broken at the top, seems as if formed of 
battlements, bastions, and loop-holes, just as though Pro- 
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vidence, after creating this beautiful country, provided for 
its safety, by furnishing it with natural fortifications. la 
the different countries through which it runs, this chain of 
mountains bears obvious names—in the province of Riov 
at a little distance from the city, it is called Serra dos 
Org4os, on account of the peculiar form of the rocks on its 
summit, which are arranged in the shape of the pipes of 
an organ ; and it is not only on account of this strange 
fireak of nature that these mountains resemble that solenm 
oathedral instrument; the extraordinary soimds which 
are heard among the rocks, are still more striking, and 
€(»nplete the illusion. The loud voice of the awful tem- 
pest, the sighs of the forest when agitated by the wind—* 
the roaring of the jaguars, and the cries of the monkeys^- 
echoing sonorously among the peaks, produce a strange 
harmony, which cannot be imitated by man» for one feels 
that the vast instrument is moved by the universal voice 
of nature. The Serra dos Oi^aos is three parts covered 
with deep forests, so that it is only at intervals that ih» 
eye can discern fertile valleys, formed by the removal of 
granite rocks ; here and there some traces of human in*- 
dustry, or circular plains, covered with an abundance of 
herbage, serving as food for the oxen and horses which 
graze at liberty in these natural parks. The road frond 
Don Gaetan's residence to the Serra dos Orgaos is vezy 
beautiful, though somewhat dangerous, and winds in a 
serpentine maimer round the flank of a mountain ; nearly 
the whole of the way the eye revels in enchanting scenery^ 
— ^n either hand cultivated valleys, watered by limpidi 
streams, on the banks of which grow the slender bamboo, 
and the cotton-tree; while in the midat of this splexMiid 
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tableaux, is the boundless deep, lighted up by an un- 
douded sun, dashing at the foot of the dark rocks, coTered 
with waving green trees. On arriving at the highest point 
the breeze freshens considerably, and the different plants 
Hud herbs take the characteristic forms which are pecu- 
liar to the place in which they grow ; even the butter- 
flies have an altered appearance, and the immense crea- 
tures which I admired so much on the Corcovado, are 
exchanged for the argyn or argus varieties. At two 
o'clock we arrived at the house of the proprietor of La 
Serra, M. Marsh, a gentlemanly and agreeable man, whose 
establishment appeared very comfortable and well-con- 
ducted ; and was also frequented by visitors of the very 
htnt class, whom he treated with the most cordial hospi- 
tality. 

About twenty years ago there was a young English 
merchant at Rio, who lived in great luxury and splendour, 
with a sumptuous establishment, splendid equipages, and 
numerous slaves ; he was of course surrounded by all the 
various temptations which assail the rich and great in 
the new world, as well as the old one. All of a sudden 
this young man informed his friends that he intended to 
i^ire to the interior, and there lead a sort of hermit's life. 
In France, every one would have been much surprised at 
ftis, and many a conjecture would have been hazarded 
a& to the probable cause of this determination ; but the 
inhabitants of Rio thou^t very little of it ; they had been 
t60 long accustomed to the eccentricities of their English 
fritods to wonder at anything they might do ; and this 
resolution on the part of the young merchant appeared 
quitef as reasonable as committing suicide, or taking 
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Sight to the antipodes. Having purchased an immense 
ertate in the Serra dos Orgaos, the young adventurer set 
out to take possesion of his new domains. With that 
quickness and penetration peculiar to the English, he 
saw at once, that it would be necessary to cultivate his 
property, in order to make it either useful or pleasant 
—that this plan would require the labours of 300 negroee 
-—in short, that the expense of it would be more than he 
could well afford. On account of its elevation above the 
sea, La Serra enjoys an even temperature of about twenty- 
two degrees ; and this ciitumstanee suggested to the young 
man the idea of forming a sort of establishment for the 
accommodation of those travellers who might be dedroufi 
of residing a little time amidst the beauties of rtiral 
scenery — a maison de sanU^ where the invalids of Rio 
night recover their strength whilst breathing the fresb 
bracing air of the moimtain — a quiet retreat for those 
who were overwhelmed with business or harassed with 
care, where they might, ■ for a time, enjoy the sweets of 
perfect rest and retirement; and as the life he had led 
in the feshionable world enabled him to understand the 
various requirements for the undertaking, he at once ap- 
plied himself to the arrangement of everything that could 
be wished for, even by persons of the most fiistidious 
tastes and habits. 

For this purpose he built a large mansion, with nume- 
rous spacious apartments, for the accommodation of those 
who might wish for a little society at La Serra ;' and in 
other parts of his estate, erected some smaller habita- 
tions, about three-quarters of a mile from each other, 
intended to meet the wishes of those who preferred per- 
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ftci retirei&e&t. This son of Albion was ft shxewd, well- 
adncated man, and besides being a clever man of business^ 
kio had learnt, in ^^ Le Bouigeois Gentilhonune," the tru9 
0Deret of success in any profession, viz.-~paying for 
iEferythiiig in ready money. His establishment, therefore^ 
partook of the character both of the chateau and hotel: 
acTupuloosly well-dressed and finished with the greatest 
nicety^ he received his visitors with the most courteous 
hospitality : it was he himself (or in his absence some in- 
timate £nend) who did the honours of the table vrith the air 
of «f» treB^han homme^ while his guests on their departure^ 
siBMed all Uie money matters with a functiomuy, wha 
aeted as hotel-keeper. 

When our party arrived at La Sena dos Or^iU», our 
gsMtfemaa host proposed that we should take up our 
qmaxteacs in a pretty house in the midst of the forest, in 
order tiiat we should not be separated from each other* 
Scnne gigantic trees which had obstructed the entrance to 
the dwelling, had been felled, and thus a circular q»oe 
was fi>rmed, which was laid out as a flower-garden; the 
extnordinary fertility of the soil had rapidly replaced the 
ftllen lords of the forest, with brilliant and beauti&l 
flowers— blue m^lanostomSeSy red fuschias, splendid roses, 
mimosas, and yellow cassias ; so that our new dwellii^ 
liteially resembled a bouquet of flowers : the roof and 
walls wero coverod with the fleidble boughs of Uie pome- 
granate, and its wandering flowery wreaths penetmted 
our apartment wherever thero was an aperture. It was 
inctoed a floral palace ; at ev^ glance the eye rested ofli 
brilliantly colored petals, and the air we breathed waa 
filled with their sweet perfume. 
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The .fiist trayellers who exploie a vast forest are per«- 
mitted to describe its grandeurs ; but since the Abbe Pro- 
vost, Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, and Chateaubriand, haye 
applied themselves to the task of examining these retired 
];iaiuits, and contributed so much to literature on this 
point, the insignificant discoveries and descriptions of the 
eveiy-day traveller who wanders about these places, •with 
a net under his arm, and a hammer in his hand, are for- 
bidden, or at least, disregarded. 

One naturalist alone, M. de Mirble, has been permitted 
\o approach this difficult subject ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that he has treated it with all that superiority 
which truth naturally holds over invention, and which 
must always be possessed by science over the incompetent 
judgment of travellers in general. Although I am pretty 
well acquaiiited with the various wonders of this beautiful 
country, I shall beware of expatiating too much upon 
them; no just idea can be formed of the harmonious 
disorder in which these vegetable phenomena are arranged 
— ^thick branches of foliage, forming an impenetrable 
shelter against the rays of the burning sun; bamboos 
and arbuscles twining themselves together, and hundreds 
of other plants which shoot up one above another, revel- 
ling in their share of air and light, and dying, like the 
inhabitants of an over-populous country, from the choking 
effects of that superfluous luxuriance which they them- 
selves create. 

La Serra dos Orgaos is one of the most elevated parts 
.of Brazil, therefore the tropical plants do not flourish well 
ihere, on account of the comparative coolness of the at* 
mosphere ; it is only by accident that a. few orange and 
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tenyan trees, or the anana plants, grow in this part, and 
when they do so they are never cultivated as fruit-trees. 
In consequence, the proprietor of this establishment was 
eompelled to find other means of increasing the revenue 
of his estate, without the tax of augmenting the number 
€ff his slaves; and after other numerous projects, he has 
decided on the occupation of improving the breed of horses 
and mules, and the cultivation of European fruits and 
vegetables ; and it must be confessed that no place in the 
world can be better fitted for this undertaking than La 
Serra dos Orgaos, on account of the immense tract of land 
which it comprises being divided into so many fertile 
eircular plains, all of which are completely surrounded 
by impenetrable forests : each of these plains is closed, 
just at the point where one valley communicates with 
another, by a species of hurdle, which prevents the ani- 
mals of one class from mixing with those of another, and 
also keeps them within the bounds of their own domain, 
which generally consists of two or three leagues of ground. 
Here the horses and mules graze quite at liberty, and their 
attendants seldom go near them, unless specially wanted ; 
nor do they often enter a stable. What surprised me 
more than anything else, was the extreme gentleness and 
docility of these half wild animals; for I have seen a 
■little negro boy, of not more than five or six years old, 
run after one of these horses, grasp it firmly by the tail, 
•and thus hold on to it, while the animal submitted itself en- 
rtiiely to the will of its tiny master. In general the horses 
.and mules bred here are rather small, but of extraordinary 
.strength and vigour ; and are so singularly sure-footed, 
'that in travelling a rugged road, the rider has only to leave 
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him i^taVlo to H. A^b^v^I?^ the. other «n4•vMUl^f 
of >hicb I hem juAl jpokeH;;: thie gVQ«^ nmlpwr #S 
tiieixv ail^ W^ healthy.f^ h^iHitifiil in fkp|>mwoi»,.pnirr 
dwdn very tafftele»i and ji^ri«piiiiiU; thOipDHoh jlfliiif 
deisti^te pf peiAuQQe, audi the gra^ of i^wfine^^g juioii 
--^•wjuleft the peao:, which. ^ppeantettw c^i^fldf t» tU» ^ 
ciimate than imy other fruit^.gro.ws to,a consviMU^ffie^ 
trot loies its oriiginal taste-^he iid^or ig.oC^roliwv , 
snd the 8eed« never ripcai; indeed, it maybtjO^mpafddtlt't 
a jEbmale whose conrtitution has been injuvedrhjt eaUfpmam t 
embonpoint ; and as to the vegetai>les-r-ali^, wiliiNjIihe ewn f^ 
eeption of the been and potatoe, afipeared to me extnndlgr ., 
poor mi degenerate. An attmnpt has more: thda cmm i 
been, made to cultivEte wheat in this couatfy, but a»^ti» 
proper time of harvest corre^ends exaetlj with the canvf 
seasoQOL here, its complete development is greatly setMuM^ 
ai|i it never axnves at maturity. 

^t, after aH, La Serra C^gdos is a defigfatftd plaoe^^ 
with its balmy air and lovely scenery. Our palace if 
flowors was. fre^^u^ted by all the beautifiii winged » 
habitants ^ the oonntry*— butterflies, wad colet plexa, as 
gaily arrayed as Idie heoroiaeaof Penaijdt, sported and iuU 
tered about us incessantly : we were also vinted lay mh' 
xramerable paroquets, tangaias, and humanig-bivdi; 
mxjite than once some <^ these brilliant grace&d Sttia 
creatores flew into Madaaie de I^igren^'s apartment t» 
payheravisit; and she w<Nild gladly h»ve detained theaa 
longer, had not the reetlesi^ capricioiis Baftun of her littter 
iruests, rendered this impossible 
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- Tbib hononn of our channing residence were sustained by 
an old gentleman, who combined the office of physician to 
M.'Manh'i establishment with that of cicerone to all the 
dktiBgdihed visitors of La Serra ; he was sixty years of 
8||e, but rwy strong and active, with an amplitude of figure, 
and B joeund expression of countenance, which indicated 
a lively and benevolent disposition. He gave us a short 
bMA of his history, which was a very eventful one, as he 
IumI fiv^ in all the four quarters of the globe — sometimes 
as a phyrician, a sailor, a minister of St. Evangile, or a 
diveeCor of colonial agriculture — and in all these different 
■taliimfe he had been liked or admired as a useful and in* 
telfigent member of society. He was one of those men 
wfaoie talents require a large field for display ; and some 
of U» class are wanted in a country where there are 
fewer scientific resources than in Europe. The doctor 
yeiy soon won upon my regard, and I used to like to see 
him join our party, talking to one of politics, to another 
of literature, agriculture, or social economy, enquiring 
into everything interesting to the intelligent mind, and 
finally joining me, for a little conversation on scientific 
Bubjects. 

Daring the pleasant week we spent at La Serra, each 
member of the party abandoned himself to the enjoyment 
of his own peculiar tastes : my fellow-travellers took long 
ezcorsions, on horseback, into various parts of the large 
estate of our host, occasionally visiting the solitary monks 
who are sometimes to be found in this beautiful land ; 
but for my own part I betook myself every morning to the 
forest, in pursuit of the innumerable creatures sheltered 
beneath its thick boughs-— concealed in its velvetty moss, 



or^MuUed iiif the shiBsng leaves of its Ysrious hoibf*-** 
ji/tM^ is^^isie^ an nourished in the limpd wtttere of ita 
elliEr itttBBmB, And from theieexciiraeofflBeyer fetunicd 
until diniijier4inre. I look back upon &em, efven now^ 
wiA siinere |ika0ave. A negro boy > earried my bnggage^ 
wMdb consisted of all ki&di of nets, pineeri) smd boxea^ 
iv^likt my rifle was my oonstant coiMpankm. ^Shtm 
aeeo«tnd^ I penetisted the' very heart of Hie Ibreat t aad^ 
holehefl in hand, eat down ^nrery thiv^ hnneh that oib- 
stnicted my progress. How delighted I taedi:to>h0 to 
Mm the hatk of the trees, whidi contaoKd mk^ eaov- 
nunia and interet^g specimens of ooleopteia ; wh& tash* 
gax«8, red woodpeokere and paroqiiets M I in swaraas 4b;f 
my hand. j. 

To the naturalist, Brazil may indeed be termed ite 
^ Land of Promise," and in it' the botanist and geofo^ 
^«t may also rei^ an abundant harvest. Momitainoai 
regions are ahnost always the most interei^ng*, and to the 
traveller who does not wish to make very «ctemdve re^ 
fliMttPches into Ihe curiosities of this conntiy, I riioold 
recommend an excursion to my beautiful and belo^fted 
Serra dos Orgaos, where he will at once find eveiytfaiBg 
that can interest and please him in luxuriant abundanos. 

The jaguar of the mountains is one of the moat orib- 
bsated of the American animals, and is fre^€»itly himled 
h«r« ; but though I ^ould so much have liked to have 
seedfi htm alive, in all his strength and vigour, I never 
had the pleasure of beholding more than his skin; it vraa 
9m account of certidn hostile intentions towards him, Hiat 
I always loaded my r^, when penetratbg the depths 
of the fonst, and like thehsntet in La 9oivtaineyI alrwaya 
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jaX up^ a pmyer to Jufater preyiom to Mttiiig out^ in^or- 
iig hint to intiodiice me to thk fearfully celebcated asi* 
bmI; tet it appeared that Jupitar had too much reganl 
ftr my Mfety, to graat my lequest, for I never met him. 
lee these who eoniider the jaguar more fierce than pkac 
laixly the hunting of the tapir ofifers Baler and aknoet 
cqpttUy intereitiiig sport ; and many a time have I came 
iqm him on the borders of riyars and lakes, though there 
hat ^ways been some eonnderable distance between ua. 

Darii^^ my stay at La Serra I carried on a war with a 
disagreeaUe animal called the tmau ; this angular tooth- 
leas creature always concealed itself in the dark foliage of 
the 46crofmy and remained perfectly motionless so long as 
it supposed itself unobserved ; but if, by a slight move* 
I betrayed my hostile intentions, it immediately 
: a cautious retreat, and climbed a long distance over 
the leafy dome of the forest by the help of its long arms : 
of some species of this kind, with a very thick skin, I 
made numerous victims; and on carrying them h<»aie 
with me, the Brazilian slave who waited upon us placed 
them in an ignominious tea-kettle. 

The reader will scarcely believe me when I assure him 
that tiiere are but very few serpents in this part of Brazil, 
and the extraordinary accounts of people who have been 
sopeeaed to death by the boa-constrictor here, as well as 
descriptions of the impenetrable forests, haunted by >ara- 
fme$ and cascavels^ may be considered fabulous. I have 
Mt down large trees, travelled throng many thick cop- 
piees, and been half buried in the deep recesses of the 
thickets, but have never but onoe met with these hideous 
<»eatures. 

h2 
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One of the most common reptiles at La Sena, is th^ 
igva^a^ ^,, large, strong, active lizard, which climbs the 
trees j^jiwrsuit of little birds, and whiqh is sometupes 
pie^ by ,the road-side, catching small animals. M. Marsh 
killed severaV during our stay with him, which vfeve dis- 
tiibutod among his various visitors for the purpose of 
beijQg served up at table — rthis reptile being much liked 
by the Brazilians, and thought by them a very greafi 
deUcaoy. Those we tasted seemed to me to resemble the 
Qesbofayoung chicken in flavour and appearance; so we 
soon overcame any distaste we might have felt for this 
kind of food. 

I was very anxious to climb to the summit of the lofty 
O^lguaa, but somehow or other constantly put off the ex- 
cuTfuon ;. however, I did accomplish it at last, and placed 
jny }iand oix the gr^y rocks of granite, round the highe/jt 
IHAnts x)f which floated light clouds, as transparent as 
gauz.?,;. while the sound of my voice mingled with the 
strange wild echoes of the forest, which have in all proba- 
Wlii^y lain concealed there since the commencement of the 
■ world* From this elevated point I could see nothing but 
the blue sl^y above me, and an ocean of foliage below; 
thanaked soil formed capes, creeks, and promontories in 
the midst of this verdant sea, which was gently agitated 
by the soft breeze ; while the rays of the sun, lighting up 
the various tints of the foliage, produced an eflect similar 
to that of lights shining upon water. The aspect of this 
vast solitary view took rather a melancholy eflect upon 
me ; not a single habitation was to be seen^ and I came 
to the conclusion that no landscape however beautiful. 
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can be quite complete, unless enlivened by some traces of 
hiiman activity. 

I remdned for a long time about these broken ro^, 
and on descending to the lower part of the mountain came 
upon one of those geological plains so frequently met with 
in La Serra ; it was of great extent, and was covered 
with an abundance of thick herbage, something like* that 
which grows on the Alps and Pyrenees. An enormous 
block of granite, probably detached from its base in some 
revolution of nature, occupied the centre of this circular 
plain, looking like a monument of the past, perpetuating 
the remembrance of some historical event ; and on the 
top of this stone, which was covered with lichen and daik 
moss, was a little dwelling, the elegant appearance of 
which recalled the small chapels which are sometimes 
built by the mountaineers on the tops of isolated peaks. 
A stream of silvery water surrounded this singular pede- 
stal, and meandered about till it was finally lost among 
the plants around, the leaves of which were moved by its 
winding motion. 

Somewhat overcome with fetigue, I seated myself by the 
side of this stream, and just as I did so, heard a voice above 
my head evidently addressing itself to me, for I was the sole 
occupant of this immense space, the negro who accompa- 
nied me being of course counted as nobody. The voice ad- 
dressed me in English, and as I knew scarcely anything 
of that language, I contented myself with replying with- 
out turning round, that I did not speak English, and 
enquiring what my questioner wanted. 

*< Ah ! these Frenchmen are droll fellows," replied the 
'teme voice, with a true Britannic accent ; " they think 
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ereiy one must know their language, and never learn any 
other." 

** Vou ate ri^t," I replied, turning round, so as toTiave 
a view of my interlocutor ; " the French are indeed fods 
enough to suppose that their language is the most uni- 
versal one ; but they are soon undeceived when they 
leave their own country." 

My new acquaintance was planted on the summit of 
the rock, and looked firm and straight as a chauMMS hunter 
on the brink of a predpice. He wore leather gaiters, a 
waistcoat, and a sort of hefanet-shaped hat; an enormous 
hunting-knife passed through his waistband, hung by his 
side; his fresh ruddy face was surrounded by a red 
beard ; and there was something about his whole penmi, 
which gave one the idea of frankness and good nature, 
and disposed one in his &vour. 

After having scanned me over for a few moments, this 
strange child of Albion continued the conversation. 

" My name is Mr. Braone," (I spell it as it was pro- 
nounced), " and if you will come and rest in my house, I 
shall be very glad to see you, for I am very fond of the 
Wrench." 

I gave Mr. Braone my name, and replied that I should 
be very glad to accept his invitation, adding that I was 
also much attached to the English, which was not strictly 
true, but I thought the strange circumstances of our intro- 
duction warranted the assertion. 

I climbed the residence of Mr. Braone by a whiding 
path notched out in the rock, *this modem Prometheus 
assisting me with his hand ; the vermeil tint of his com- 
plexion betrayed that he led a somewhat free life in these 
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wild iiMumtainflg and that it suited him exactly— no man 
but a fool or a sage would have been able to liye in fiuch 
eoB^Iete isolation; and I had not at present decided in 
which class to place my new acquaintance. 

Mr. Braone introduced me into a little room very neatly 
fiimiBhed — somewhat long and narrow, with three win- 
dows, a divan, and several chairs — and. placed me at 
a table, upon which stood bottles of port, sherry, brandy, 
and nun, also a large closed book. As soon as I was 
BBBiad my host begged me to excuse him for a moment, 
and left the room*-retuming in about a quarter of an 
hour, accompanied by a young negress, of about eighteen 
j0axB of age, dressed in white, with a pelerine, such as is 
worn only by the English ladies, and a blue bonnet of 
iii^[ular &shion — with black leather shoes, laced on the 
instep ; her hands were covered with kid gloves ; but, 
ialtogether, she seemed very uneasy in her dress, and 
had that stupified expression of face peculiar to the ne- 
groes in this country, as well as the deeply-indented lines 
at the root of the nose, wliich are also characteristic of 
Jtte race. The modem negroes in the European colonies 
are almost all naked, with a sort of brand which they le- 
cnve when quite young ; this is done to ensure their 
identity ; while the negro Creoles do not practise this bar- 
Jbaious custom. Mr. Braone placed his companion before 
me, and twisting his arms round her, presented her to me, 
with a low bow, as Mrs. Braone I I bowed as seriously 
as I could, but dared not trust myself to utter a word, 
and after another bow my host turned on his heel and 
left the room with his singular looking wife. I had 
aearcely recovered from the astonishment this curious 
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wj^ qj?o^h^^pifi^p^>,y(mnger than HbA ficit, but' eiddently . 
dr^8p^df4iv tJ^iWef^N^Wdfa gflrmeata whkkiher predfeoeMor.. ; 
ha(l;X^si^f^^^^l^J ^ bi^fig;mu€h.6hoiterthan tliefonniear; r 
they dragged along afloc. her like a tioin. Mr* Biaone^ 
failhM ^ ^^. <s^8tomK)f hift «iHinti;yy bow<ed agamy iiro- 
fbimdly^ and wd, . - : - > ^ ^ 

" This is another Mrs. BFaone!" / » • i. ,i: 4,0 

A^. ,thii^ extrafor4inary anntouncement I jcoidd 'n<>t IHp 
bi^^t^ing iQut laughing; nar did jeayi hilarity <9eeitk tt>odisr i 
ple^^ .my hofifc f^ M. merely miaed; hi8;l€y«8, and * 
obwnred-rr- .-.r ■ ■ • ■ • -/"•- ^'^.".♦- . .» 

f^ ^h4 you Frenchmen are astonish^ at ewpjrthingl"- . 

I, replied that this was not tibie case^ and that ^e <mfy.i 
ma^ife^ted surprise on extraordinary ocoasionSi fikethAi>t 
present one, and asked him who he had managed to fiodni) 
a priest to bless his double marriage ? • .^^ . < 

^^\ a(;t a^ my own priest," was his reply, ^' £U3d maxvy > 
mjflejf.", » MpiM 

|< j^esent^d to him that he stood in some danger • of ? 
being^ tinged lit:e a dog, and condemned as a Jew, by aet^ ., 
ing ^ > this way, as polygamy inras punished as a .erime. 1 

^^h, yes! in France or England, I certainly might m: 
be hanged ; but in Brazil ? — ^no, no, they will do nothing <.i) 
with me here — I live like ^Abraham and Jaoob^ and in^ 
tend to people this desert plain. ,. - 

I enquired if he were a Christian ? 

*' Oh, yes ! in Paris, or London, I am one^-*but here> 1 
am a patriarch. I know just as much of the Bible aa < 
you do ; indeed, it is the only book I have read for six ^ 
jrears," and he pointed to the volume on the table : "by 



tbiil-I nuidate^inift^iiduct : the'lKble i8n6t, as is some-' 
tioM lieUeTtMt) the history of ;one people^-^btit ft is the 
]aw«-M¥ith exBiUpleB of man in a citilized state, and in a 
patriarohal' one t here I hare chosen the latter ; and take 
mj woid forit, I riioll not be d — d." 
. I tnufed-at his interpretation of the sacred volome; it 
was so novel ; and asked him whether he perfectly under- 
stood the duties of a patriarch ? 

'f*Oh'i ye»-*-perfectly — look here!" and as he spoke 
he .-took down an instrument of correction which hung 
behmd the door, to which was fastened a whistle, which 
he blew very loudly, and immediately five or six little 
copper^loored children ran into the room, and arranged 
thamBelves in a row like soldiers under arms ; my English 
fiiMd looked at them for a moment with an air of satis- 
&^tiott, and then turning to me, remarked— 

*' These, my friend, are little Braones, and as soon as 
I l^pnre three more of them, I shall leave this place, and 
bequeath to them everything I have — my house, this 
moontain, and these lands ; they will then be much 
lidier than tiie children of slaves ; and for my own part, 
I shall repair to Sydney. Ah ! if all the world would but 
act as I do, all the colonies would be as populous and 
flotniiiiing as ant-hills." , < 

I vould not help admiring Mr. Braone, for, until that 
moment, I could not have believed that a man could have 
been such a fool, and yet retain such an appearance .of 
leaBon. I asked him whether he were aware that if I were 
to lelate his manner of living, on my return to Prance, 
AQ iHie would believe it. 

**0h! certainly," he answered, gaily, "the French 



often find trutii rather difficult to credit ; if on your re* 
turn you Amply describe what you have seen here, tliey 
win aeeuae you of romsneing." 

This idea of Mr. Biaone's struck me foreiUy, and I 
wrote down exactly what I had seen, running the risk of 
heen accused of exaggeration. As I was about to take 
leave, my new ftitmi pressed me very much to stay Ifat 
evening with him ; but I could not do this, as my pactir 
were to leave La Serra the following morning, and I had 
to be up very early. On coxiducting me to the door, he 
took roe through the kitchen, where an old negress was 
roasting a couple of apes not less than two feet iniength* 

**If you will remam," said Mr. Bra(»ie, "theans," 
pointing to the spit, ^ is your dinner ! " 

I looked at him with honor; fi>r, at the .mometat, I 
almost thought him an ogre— so like humftaity w«e& tlie 
creatures being cooked, that they reminded the beholder 
of the&ble of Saturn and his diildren. But the&ee of the 
Englishman re-assured me, and remembering that eafeiiig 
apes was not cannibalism, I cordially shook his hand. 

On returning to my residence at La Serra, my .com- 
panions asked for an account of my excursion ; but of the 
visit to Mr. Braone they did not believe a word ; and 
when we set out the following morning, they wove stilL 
incredulous, so that the prediction of Mr. Braone was re*- 
alized ; however, for my own part, I still believe, to this 
day, that the patriarch of La Serra was a sage*. 

Just as I was taking leave of our deli^tful residanoe, 
the negro slave who had accompanied me in all my ex- 
cursions, came up and offered me his hand ; supposing that 

* See Appendix. 
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Im "wiriied fer aome little perquisite, I gave him a trifle, 
nUeh he leoeiyed without much apparent eagerness, and 
still held out his hand ; so I enquired of M. Marsh the 
iwniiing of this, and was informed by him, that when these 
mgnsB meet with a white man travelling, and become 
aMaehed to his senrice, it is not so much a pecuniary re- 
ward the;f wish fir, as a kind of spiritual benediction—- 
SBbdisBSy ^^Que Dies te fiize sancto !" — '' May God make 
a49wit «f thee !" I, of course, complied with this cus- 
tsiH, but added to the blessing a sincere wish, which was, 
I'tiumght, £st more a^^licable to this disagreeable race of 
MagB-— ^ May Gh)d render thee worthy of being set free !'' 
Bull, alas ! this benison was quite as useless as the other, 
fir Uack saints and free negroes are equally rare in Brazil 

The road which we now followed was that which 
qpa nes the Orgues, connecting them with the Paraiba. 
On the banks of this river are some people of the Cabocle 
tribe, who are usually supposed to live by hunting and 
fishing; but who, in reality, follow many industrious 
trades. From these individuals, the greater number of 
Suropean travellers generally profess to study the man- 
I of the half-civilized Brazillians, of which class these 
L are most faithful types— just as the peasantry in the 
anvirons of Paris are of that pastoral mode of life, described 
ia such a pleasant, simple style, by M. le Chevalier de 
Florian, in the last century. 

We kept to this road during a great part of the day, 
when we suddenly perceived that our principal guide, to 
whom we had, in a moment of ill-advised hospitality, 
offisred a glass of French brandy, was missing. With 
the idea of waiting for him, we stopped at an esiancia^ a 
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Idufid pf rp8J[;ii^--pla,ce used by the muleteers in these parts* 
!<it,tjje.time pf pur arrival a caravan was standing at this 
f;«to^c«f— a. primitive affair, composed of a tent, which* 
served as a.shelter for the men, and a range of stakes fixea 
in(;o, tl^e ground in a shady part, used to fasten up the 
X(ivies ; in general the animals are unloaded, and go to 
sleep, while the negi'oes prepare their repast. 

Haying waited for some time in vain for our guide, who 
was a free man, and was all this time (quietly sleeping 
under a tree, leaving us to fate, we pursued our journey, 
and entered a noble forest of palm -trees and ferns. Nothing 
can be more graceful than the foliage of these truly tropi- 
cal productions ! So universally and exclusively do they 
belong to these climes, that if on opening a book we ob- 
served on its frontispiece, the palm-tree, fern, banyan, or 
pwoquet, we know at once that the volume will contain 
jth« histories of shipwrecks., unknown islands, Charrua^ 
Botocudos, and gloomy narratives of bloodshed and can- 
nibalism. The sight of these trees at once tells vja that 
we are in the very hottest regions ; and from their pre- 
sence we may form an idea of the atmosphere we are about 
to brea,the. There were very few of them on M. Marsh's 
estate ; their tall stems, crowned with feathery foliage,- 
being only seen now and then ; but here, in the vast and 
uncultivated tract of land very few other trees were 
visible. 

So interesting and picturesque was the scene around us, 
that we prolonged our visit for some little time, and after 
taking our departure, came to a place where two roads 
met. The question was, which should we take? An 
oJd negro assured us that there was a house not &r off. 
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if we turned to the right, and we accordingly did so, 
ientering a ragged, narrow ravine, sheltered on each side 
4iy noble trees. Now and then we met with groups of 
r&ry fine oxen, some of which merely stared at us, or 
ipllqped away, while others followed us a little distance, 
watcldng us attentively all the time; however, their 
presence was by no means a sign that we were approach^ 
injg scii inhabited neighbourhood, for we could not perceive 
a dwelling of any kind, until after travelling for more than 
an hour, on a very hilly road, when we came up to one, 
and foimd it to be but a miserable hut, situated in an im«^ 
ihense.park, containing large numbers of beasts. It was 
inhabited by a mulatto, his wife and children; and they 
in&rmed us, that at about the distance of an hour's ride, 
there was a venta^ kept by a Spaniard, named Pedro. 
CM) we set out under the direction of the master of the 
hut, and at seven in the evening, after having travelled 
for twelve hours, found ourselves in front of the most 
wretched-looking dwelling imaginable, inhabited only by 
an old woman and a hideous little man, who on perceiv- 
ing us eagerly gave the cheering information that we 
could have neither food nor lodging there — that their 
master was absent, and without his permission they could 
not entertain such a large party of visitors — concluding 
with the advice that we had better remount our horses 
and repair to the residence of the capitdo de cuiodio, where 
we should be hospitably treated, without paying anything 
for our accommodation; the old woman also offered to 
allow her son to show us the way ; and she really did 
appear so anxious to get rid of us, and gave us such sub- 
stantial reasons why we could not remain, that we lost 
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aa' tfiiAe in. McFwing^ her advice, greatlj ofipgovmg het 
pmctenoe and wiBdcm; 

The resBence of Den Pedro had more the appeaorane^ 
d'a buidit'ff den Iten that of an hotel. B^re the doer 
was a hn^e mudd3r pool, in which wallowed one of these 
imclean animals which feed on aeonui, spoken of hyjdm 
Alk^ JMUle. Th&interior,whiehwa8Tery blaek and^diitjri 
eontadned neither a mat to eleep upon, nor a ehaar ftv tha 
w«ary toayeHer's reat, bendes beh^ oceupied hgt a mma^ 
\iift of dudes, a; maingy dog, and the old womaB;.itnd we 
mounted onee more upon our mules, with the club^Aoted 
flKm of the old hag^ in front of our cavalcade,* aad in an 
hour after our departure came to the reiidenoe ofte 
tapitdo. The gates of the fazenda were shut ; aadftanr 
i^roach set the dogs off barking, and cauaed the negrocw 
aome consternation as to whether we were not going to 
take the place by storm. Our guide asked to ase ^e 
Smkor adminUftrador^ who came immediately, and aa 
soon as he understood the circumstances of the ease un- 
&stened the gates, and ushered us into an immense eoucl^ 
yard, preceded by n^roes bearing torches ; bnt^ un&rtu^ 
»itdy, the apartment into which we were taken did not 
correspond with this pompous recepti(m->as it contaansd 
fiHle else besides three small chests, upon which wtie 
arranged— no, that is not the word— -I will rather sqr 
fiung^ some mats for us to lie down upon while waituig 
ht dinner. At ten o'clodk we sat down to table, haviag 
tasted nothing since five in the morning, except some 
manise flour bread, and a cup of chocolate. The diHMr 
consisted of fowls, riee, feijoes^ or species of black beas^ 
aad maimeBeur ; but wearinesa scud Migoe pveventtdAiis 
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ten bemg able to enjoy this frugal meal, and thiewhig 
oonelyes upon our mats, we were soon £u* ade^ Neict 
%ioiiwny» at four, we were i^ain on fbot-*the negroes 
were busy at their worb*-aiDd we could hear the noise of 
Ih0 anyil, and sev«ral other instrmnenta-— indeed, the 
fsBeoda presented the appearance of a little village; that 
part inhabited by tiiemarter was filled with slaves, busilgr 
ai^aged in the preparation of tea, coffee, sugar, and mwuM 
four. The oultivation of tea had not been introdueei 
nto Brazil^ until tiie last few years, and has alrea^ 
proiwd a profitable speculation ; the exportation of it is 
daily becoming more extensive, on account of the precan* 
tion taken by the tradespeople not to use any that comes 
"boat €Shina. It must be confessed, however, that there is. a 
great difference between the tea made in Brazil and tliat 
of the Celestial Empire, as the latter possesses an aromalk 
&V0Br highly superior to the somewhat bitter taste of the 
fixrmer; indeed, in my opinion, the beverage called Taasr 
guay-tea, which can hardly be called tea, is preferaHe to 
the compound made at Brazil. 

The manufacture of sugar in this country is not very 
piD8per<ms — according to the accounts oi th& capita de 
^amtBdiOy the sugar is extracted firom the cane in a mill 
ftnished with five boilers, and a distillatory appa- 
the mill is fiunished with an hydraulic wheel, by 
\ of which three metallic cylinders are worked. This 
nadnnery is not powerful enough to extract all the sac*- 
^harine matter fipom the cane ; the boilers are liable to be 
BMsdi injured by heat, not being very thick ; and besides, 
tiiafimiace itself is so constructed as to render it very 
-dffienktoiiegiilate the fire. Mtotly^&Yi^^^iSsStAT^^i:^^^^ 
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fstmi which is used to hold the liquor which remaiiiis after 
the fermentation of the mass, it is made after the model 
of the first alembic, which was constructed some centioiea 
ago, by Amand de Villeneuse. It is an old machine, 
somewhat resembling in form those which were once used 
by alchymists. The imperfect condition of this machinery 
is the reason why the manufacturers do not extract all 
the goodness from the sugar-cane, much of which is wasted, 
and is also the cause of the liquor contractmg a detestably 
fiery taste. But, after all these disadvantage!, the fer- 
tility of the country is so great, that a larger profit is 
made by the planters here than by those of any other 
tropical country. 

The remarks I have just made on the mtou&cture of 
sugar, are equally applicable to that of cofiee ; the fleshy 
part of the fruit grows to an enormous size in Brazil ; 
but owing to the over-heated and imperfect process of 
using it, its taste is quite altered. In the neighbouring 
provinces of Rio they have improved on the original plan, 
by removing the seeds from the fruit immediately after it 
is gathered ; it is then placed in a vat filled with water, 
for the purpose of cleansing it, and afterwards taken to a 
mill called a decascador^ where the exterior skin is re- 
moved, and the soft parts separated from the rest. There 
was also a little cultivation of the rice-plant in the fazenda 
of the capildo de ctistodio ; this plant flourishes as well 
here as at Fokien, and in India — thirty or thirty-five 
pieces of money being given for one year's produce, while 
two or three crops can be obtained in a year on the same 
soil, just as in those countries. This latter circumstance 
caused one of the custom-house officers attached to the 
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jphvieifPf])^ioiv.tp co^j;Qit,sai^.9mu8ing mistake, ^vA led 
^, ^o„.ftuppci3e UiOtt fhe ssune plant produced Mveml 
l^V^^.}fi.ih^je^Xt and. Jlihat it ripened withQut aftervrarde 
djfpg^0. . . , If. this yere . the case, rice would^ of course, 
^m^ ^9;:^^.-^ anni^al, and.b^ome a long-lived plant. It 
^^ ,^.j^|ty,.the inspector did not hasten to edify the 
^pi^(ja^^p|[ld^ with this diacQvery, and assert that it was 
]^Qbiail^^mi/bQ seeds of tl^is plant, in such a climate as 
iik^^ pfj^f^ilf ,^^ght be cultirated in this manner ! — but, 
unfiirli^nat^ly^.thi^niiraculous assertion is merely an error 
on :y;^e,p^,i)f & man who, speaking no language but his 
01^, an^- not , Juaying an interpreter with him, did not 
fully comprehend what was said to him. 
,^ "Vy^e.^^ttxe residence of the capitdo de custodio under 
t;jti^ iipopr^ssion that a few hours would suffice to bring us 
to^the .^mporary lodging which we were to occupy pre-^ 
yious tQ reaching Novo-Friburgo, having been thus in- 
8t];uptQd by the ^«i&or admini^rador^ whom we supposed 
to, be incapable of misleading us. On our way we tra- 
versed cane-fields, and hills covered with coffee-trees, all 
of which seemed to grow and flourish spontaneously, as no 
workmen were to be seen throughout the vast extent. 

A journey on horseback in these almost deserted re- 
gions, is in the commencement, extremely exhilarating 
ai^d interesting, but after a time, the traveller is subject 
to the same annoyances as in more populous places ; and 
the first we met with that day, was finding ourselves in 
the unpleasant position of being forced to cross a stream 
of deep water, over which there was no bridge — this 
latter accommodation being very uncommon in the New 
World, particularly over those smaller t\x«t^ '^\ik^\\.\a:^^ 
I 



no D?.me, aod serve merely as boundaries to immense 
tracts of land; indeed, the inhabitants of this country 
beii^ accustomed to such gigantic rivers, term the smaller 
ones rivulets or streams, which modest appellations give an 
incprrect idea of their m&gnitude. We stood on the banks 
of the river and held a long consultation as to whether 
we should cross it, or retrace our steps. Our negro guides 
were in favour of the latter plan ; but we decided the 
matter the other way ; and though our horses at first re- 
fused the plunge, the energetic application of whip and 
spur brought them to obedience, and they dashed into the 
water, losing their equilibrium, of course, while the 
stream, which rose breast-high, covered our saddles. Away 
went two portmanteaus, which were no more seen ; but, 
however, as the current was not very strong, we 8trug<- 
gled across, landing safely on the other side, drenched to 
the waist. No sooner were we out of one trouble than 
another succeeded ; for the road which we were tavel- 
Img had been so little frequented that it was literally 
choked up with vegetation : at every step we encountered 
on all sides thick branches of forest trees and bamboos, 
which rendered our progress extremely difficult ; besides, 
another perplexing circumstance was, that though we had 
travelled several hoiurs, having lost much time in crossing 
the stream, and threading our way through the mazy 
forest, we could perceive no habitation of any sort, and 
were, moreover, famishing with hunger; besides, we felt 
that we could not continue this route much longer ; none 
of us would greatly have objected to passing the night 
in the open air, wrapped in a thick mantle as a protection 
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against the damp atmosphere; but how to satisfy our 
hunger was the question. 

The mountain scenery around us just at thismoment was 
charming, being wooded with ferns, mimosas, and palm- 
trees, and enlivened by the presence of thousands of glitter- 
ing birds — ^blue paroquets were everywhere to be seen, and 
koecos^ as large as pheasants, chattered merrily all along 
the road. Just as we were beginning to despair of aid a 
little white smoke was visible, winding through the trees, 
which heralded the approach to some dwelling ; and was, 
in our eyes, a far more welcome sight than all the won- 
ders and beauty which surrounded us. 

For a long time each one of our party had been perfectly 
silent— -absorbed in reflection, and painfully conscious 
^at he was, alas ! but a mortal, and consequently subject 
to all the various ills of human nature — hunger among the 
test ; so when one of the party, who was riding on rather 
higher ground than the others, made this joyful discovery 
and exclaimed, — " A house! a hut !" — the intelligence 
sounded in om: ears like the cry of " Land," after a two 
months' voyage. 

Spurring our horses we mounted the elevation upon 
which our friend was stationed, and perceived a little 
habitation of humble appearance, the sight of which caused 
our eyes to sparkle with delighted expectation, as we* 
hoped that its inhabitants, whether they were black or 
white, would have some eatables either to give or sell us. 
Springing from my horse, and making my way with all 
possible speed to the house, I knocked violently at the 
door, which opened by itself, but no one appeared to an- 
swer the summons. I looked abowt eNet^^\^Kt^^\kX^ ^sa:^ 

12 
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neither implements, furniture, nor any trace of human 
footsteps ; and if the place had been more sumptuous, I 
should have supposed it inhabited by some invisible 
genii. Running up a few steps I found myself in a de- 
serted room-^sad and silent as a cage without a bird ; 
and the only thing from which I imagined the place was 
ever tenanted was a mat thrown in one comer ; and I 
began to imagine that if indeed it owned a master, he 
must needs live without eating, particularly as I slyly 
opened a cupboard and found it to contain nothing but a 
cocoa-nut shell, scooped out in the middle, and hafted 
with wood, which utensil could only be used as a drink- 
ing vessel. I returned to my companions very crest- 
fallen on account of the negative character of my expedi- 
tion ; and afler consulting a little together, we determined, 
as a last resource, to fire off all our guns together, with 
the view of arresting the attention of the master of the 
hut, should there be such an individual in existence ; the 
echo was tremendous, but this was only answered by the 
screams of the affrighted birds, which flew about, uttering 
dreadful shrieks, and probably supposing themselves in- 
vaded by a troop of assassins : for a few minutes they 
hovered over our heads, but finding that the assault was 
not repeated, and that it did not appear to have any re- 
ference to them, they returned to the green bosom of 
their leafy retreat, and all was quiet as before* 

Just at this place the road divided into two branches, 
and not knowing which path to take we left the matter 
to the sagacity of our horses, throwing the bridles on 
their necks, and allowing them perfect liberty of choice. 
Without hesitation they struck into a little woody path, 
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which sloped gradually all the way ; and having once 
chosen this route we struck spurs into the unhappy beasts, 
determined to alio w them no rest till we were under cover 
somewhere. The extreme hunger from which we were 
now suffering, and the miseries of a heavy mountain 
shower, which suddenly and pitilessly heat down upon 
us, rendered us perfectly furious. We urged on our horses 
without mercy, and after an hour's hard galloping, 
slackened our pace in a lovely valley, watered by two 
riyers---*one tumbling in noisy cascades irom a tremendous 
hight, the other rolling with a gentle sound among the 
loeks; while beautiM plantations extended the whole 
way along the banks of the water ; and the breeze was 
perfumed with the rich scent of the coffee-trees in full 
floweor. 

From the cultivated appearance of the place, we fancied 
it must be inhabited, but were once more doomed to dis- 
appointment. Night came on ; we were compelled to 
walk, and two hours elapsed 'ere we perceived a faint 
light shining among the trees, which proved to issue from 
the windows of a fazenda. As I was a Proven9al, and 
therefore knew a little of Portugese, I was intrusted with 
the task of informing the master of the house that we were 
n search of shelter for the night, and begged the accom- 
modation of a mat to lie down upon. Turning my horse's 
head in the direction of the light I found myself in front 
ef a large house, with black walls full of crevices, sur- 
rouaded by huts filled with dirty, disagreeable-looking 
negroes. On hearing my approach several negresses issued 
from their dens, with torches in their hands ; and two 
negroes approached to hold my bridle*) «iW^^\sx!s\%ibk^ 
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hors^ 'to their care: I advanced towards the house, and 
addressing a trhite man, who seemed to be ewaiting my 
i^pronch on ilffi thre^old, enquired who was the owner 
(i£)theiioufle? 

^ -S^ Mysel(f," he refplied 5 " I am Don Patricio Tejeiro y 
Qtaipillo; and my house and accommodation are at your 
tewrice," he added, with a courteous bow. 
;i Bo I, ef course, asked permission to talce shelter t&r the 
night with Don Patricio, along with my compani<ms ; and 
having obtained his consent, tendered my thanks, and re- 
turned io my friends with the joyful intelligence that we 
were about to be entertained with the most courteous 
koEqpitality by a noble lord of olden time. 

As our. party entered Don Patricio's residence, the 
mght, instead of growing calmer, became very tempestuous, 
Imd so;dark that we could not see a yard before tis. 

•t We were first taken into a vestibule completely filled 
with beans firom which the pods had not been removed, 
and co£fee in a nmilar state ; while some negresses, seated 
on the ground, were busily emplpyed in collecting the 
seeds together, probably with the idea bf clearing the 
passage to the apartments we were to occupy. 

) After waiting a few minutes we were shown into 8 
large dimly-li^tcd hall, the centre of which wa^ occupied 
by a long narrow table, covered with pens, paper, books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers — evidently the study of 
Senhor Patricio. However, it seemed to serve other pur-* 
poses as well, for sacks of vegetables were lying i^ut in 
the comers ; and at the bottom of it was a peurtition, or 
recess, standing about the height of one's band, which was 
£lled with manioc flour and salt meat the plank with 
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which it was closed being used in lieu of a bodk-sbelf ibe 
the rather diminutive library of Senhor Patricio* The 
windoW'Seats were littered about with stores of varioqs 
kinds in great disorder ; and two benches were arranged 
at the sides of the table, with a chair at the top. When 
we entered Senhor Patricio was seated, but he immedi- 
ately rose, and, with a low bow, begged that we would 
excuse him for receiving us in a very unceremonious 
iwanner — explaining that on account of the isolated situa- 
tion of his house, he had rarely the honour of receiving 
visitors, but he hoped we should make free use of what- 
eyer we found there ; and concluding by asking our per- 
mission to retire for the purpose of giving some orders 
seepecting dinner, which was to be served in about an hour. 
, Our polite host, was about iifly, tall and thin, with a 
pale wrinkled countenance, high forehead, thin lips, and 
laige black eyes. Although dressed very simply in the 
usual costume of the fazendeiros, his carriage was ex- 
tremely good ; his hands scrupulously .white and clean ; 
hia beard in good order, and his linen of snowy whiteness; 
altogether the Senhor Patricio gave me the idea of a man 
who had been in excellent society, and who had been 
placed by accident in his present situation ; and it struck 
tne AS being rather odd, that though our unexpected arri- 
val must have disarranged his domestic affairs a little, he 
did not appear in the least occupied in the preparations, 
but gave his orders yery quietly and briefly. 

He had scarcely left the room when some dirty illr 
dressed negresses commenced clearing the table of its 
contents, taking away several sheets completely fllled 
with writing, which I supposed to be eithec «a\sv^ ^<^^^nss!^% 
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connected with' the &zenda, or perhaps, a treatise on the 
culture of c<Jffee. However, I was rather anxious to look at 
these lAanusoripts, for living in this solitary manner a man's 
writings are not likely to mislead any one ; and if he 
composes them merely for his own amusement, he is in 
a favourable situation for writing well and truthfully. 

Not being able to inspect our host's manuscripts very 
minutely, I wished to see what sort of books he read, and 
while the negresses were occupied in clearing things away, 
I took up one of the volumes lying on the table. Will 
it be believed that this was the *' Letter de Thrasybule k 
Leucippe," by Fr6ret; the second was a Portuguese 
translation of "Volney's Ruins of Empires," and the 
third '* L'Huron, I'homme aux quarante 6cus !" To meet 
with Freret in the original, in a Brazilian fazenda, was 
truly astonishing ; and many of the younger members of 
our party had never even heard of him ; but the Senhor 
Patricio studied French in the writings of the eighteenth 
century, which was going rather far back for the present 
time. 

Poor fellow! how astonished and vexed he would 
have been, could he but have known that the greater 
number of us, perhaps with very bad taste, thought but 
little of the popular authors so much admired by our fore-* 
fathers, and so highly prized by himself. 

It was very singular that we should meet with a cha- 
racter like this in such a land of slaves as Brazil ; and 
we were very anxious to know whether this philanthro- 
pical missionary practised the doctrines of liberty and 
fraternity, so much vaunted by the saints of modem philo- 
aophy; and from that moment the Senhor Patricio be- 
Came the subject of our most cunoua coii\««v^«L\!\cKv. 
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Wbsn Senhor Patricio returned to the apartment where 
we were very impatientlj awaiting the arrival of dmner, I 
was still holding in my hands the three hooks I had found 
on the tahle. Walking up to me, and placing his finger 
upon the work hy Fr^ret, he exclaimed^*— 

"Predoso!" touching Voltaire, "Gustoso!** and in- 
dicating that of Volney, " G^nteo !" such was the 
praise he bestowed upon each. The fazendeiro attached 
a precise and distinct meaning to these three words ; and 
in his mind they were doubtless intended to express the 
degree of admiration with which his favourite authors in- 
spired him. From them I concluded that Senhor Patricio 
was a member of that radical and deist school which rose 
to its height during the French revolution ; he had every 
characteristic of it — and I was somewhat pleased with the 
prospect of seeing him, the followmg morning, in the 
midst of his black tribe, playing the part of a disciple of 
the natural law, a neophyte brought up with all the 
principles of the Citizen's Catechism. Perhaps I might 
at that moment have made some enquiries as to the 
Credo of our host, but the appearance of dinner, which 
wag brought in by the negro slaves, prevented me from 
entering into a discussion on principles, for after fasting 
fot twenty-four hours, the most frugal and homely repast 
possesses great powers of fascination, and renders the 
sufferer so insensible to the charms of conversation, or in- 
deed of any other entertainment, that in such a case the 
lyre of Orpheus himself would &il to make any impression 
upon him. 

Our dinner was similar to that usually met with in 
fiuendas— being composed of 8alt]^lVLm^^i^^^^s^^^ 
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boikd carne seca, herbs dressed with pimento, and feijoes, 
serred up with lard, manioc flour and maize, which 
were used instead of bread, and were the principal ingre- 
dients in our food. The table was destitute of napkins, 
but was covered with a cloth, the former being considered 
useless and affected by the Portuguese Brazilians ; and 
we idl drank from the same cup filled with water, which 
was passed round in the same manner as the vessel which 
was formerly used at the love-feasts of the primitive Chris- 
tians; indeed, Senhor Patricio had but one laige drinking- 
glass in his whole house, and did the honours of it most 
liberally. After dinner he produced some Lisbon, and 
furnished three small glasses between us. In this country 
table services are very incomplete, and what is broken ie^ 
wurdy replaced. 

Senhor Patricio merely sat down to table in order ta 
attend to the comfort of his guests, and then rose for the 
purpose of preparing for us, with his own hand, some 
coffee which had been cultivated on his own estate ; how- 
ever, it was not very nice, and I thought the Lille chicory 
preferable to it, as it had quite the taste of a decoction of 
herbs ; and to put out the flavour which this disagreeable 
beverage left behind it, we drank a glass of cackasee^ the 
rum of Brazil, a kind of spirit which bums one's throat, 
takes the skin ofi* one's mouth, and leaves a very medi- 
cinal taste on the palate. ., • 

Senhor Patricio had very seldom the honour of enter- 
taining European visitors, and as our party was a little 
change in his usual monotonous life, he really did appear 
glad to see us, and would have prolonged the conversation 
to a late bour^ but unfcHrtunately human life is made up 
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of wants aod duties, the accomplishment of which cannot 
be postponed ; and no sooner was our appetite satisfied 
than we began to feel very tired and sleepj ; and thoagh 
we made superhuman efibrts to keep our eyes open, and 
to attend to the remarks of our host, it was all in yaui, 
and we fell asleep with rambling words upon our lips, 
leaving Senhor Patricio to imagine that his conversation 
ba4 a magnetic effect upon us. Presently some negroes 
came and awoke us, one by one, and led us to our sleep- 
ing apfu:tments, which were in a species of granary filled 
with maize, bean-pods, and all kinds of refuse. 
■ The different apartments of the fazenda opened upon a 
yflifitibule which divided the buildmg into two parts, all 
Biy companions being lodged on the opposite side to the 
chambers occupied by the master ; for it is a custom 
amoi^ the Portuguese always to close this part of the 
house against strangers, and to make it as sacred as the 
Mussulman's harem. My own bed was actually placed 
in the vestibule itself, my host remarking that this was 
the most aury and agreeable place in the fazenda. I lay 
down on a soft couch of maize, and the noise of theeascade 
we .had observed on our road sounded in my ears even at 
this distance, like the continual firing of cannon ; how- 
^Y-er, the whole uproar of the fazenda wotild not have 
ptBvented me firom sleeping. 

The next morning, as soon as I was awake, a negro 
with a very disagreeable face, came up to my bed-side, 
and requested me to make my toilette with all possible 
deeeocy and precaution, as I should be overlooked by a 
lady—a senhora ! 
: I enquired whether Senhor Patricio ^^t^xs^asTL^^^^Xfcbw 
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instead of answering me the Coffte pointed to a door, 
from behind which there came a distinctly audible sound 
of silvery laughter. Now, on the preceding evening, re- 
elect for Senhor Patricio had prevented me from enquir- 
ing into his secrets ; but I could not stand proof against 
this fresh test of curiosity, and so without hesitation 
I advanced to the door to which the negro had pointed, 
and Implied my eye to the key-hole ; a very pretty sight 
I saw — two beautiful little bare feet, white as alabaster, 
with delicate blue veins, were resting quietly upon the 
carpet, surrounded by a wide white petticoat-^so per- 
fectly motionless were they, that I at first thought they 
must belong to some beautiful white marble statue by 
David; but I remembered that Senhor Patricio was an 
admirer of Volney, Voltaire, and Fr6ret, and immediately 
flanged my opinion ; besides, the lovely little feet now be- 
gan to trot about, which was a fresh proof that if they be- 
longed to a saint, it was not to a marble one; and just opp^ 
site the door the fair unknown suddenly stooped ; and to my 
surprise^ a splendid black eye was placed close to the hole 
whence I was watching her movements. On finding her- 
self thus face to face with a stranger — a man ! my (^anii* 
ing vision uttered a little shriek, and took flight very 
speedily ; but by doing this she did not disappoint me in 
the least, for I had had ample time to observe that she 
had a pair of eyes as black and brilliant as the firuit of 
the long-han ; rich hair floating about like sea-weed ; a 
a 8nK)oth white forehead, rivalling the petals of the mag- 
nolia in snowy purity; and lips, before which the 
fiischia flowers were pale and dull. Her cry of aflnghted 
modegty had disfdayed a row of little teeth like jasmin- 
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budfi when just expanding ; and to finieh my flower des- 
cription, she had a figure as supple and ek^ant as a reed. 
Who, or what could she be ? The bare feet indicated 
that she was a slave ; but if so, by what means had this 
lovely creature fallen into the hands of Senhor Patricio ? 
I could not help picturing the staid &zendeiro, the 
sombre philosopher, transformed into a valiant knight in 
casque and cuirass, inhabiting a romantic castle, and act- 
ing the part of hero in some audacious elopement. 

Our party was quite numerous enough to attack the 
senhor for his unworthy conduct in keeping this beautiful 
young girl thus secluded ; and we could afterwards have 
disputed among ourselves for the honour of possessing her ; 
but, unfortunately, things are very philosophically ma- 
naged here, in this land of slaves ; and this young girl was 
in all probability the property of our host, who had <paid 
Jber allotted price in money ; so, that even supposing the 
fiur slave were tired of imprisonment, and approved of our 
invasion, it would still be nothing better than actual 
robbery, which is punished very severely by the sla^e- 
law ; indeed, in earring off a young girl from her master 
the marauder subjects himself to a heavy penalty ; such 
it the law among these barbarous people. So, on the 
whole, my discovery was far from being satisfactory, and 
indeed, it rather irritated me. I could not divest myself 
of the idea that this girl had become the property of our 
host by some unworthy means, and gave myself up to a 
thousand suppositions as to the crimes of which Senhor 
Patricio might be capable, and not being able to settle the 
question, thought of the manuscripts I had seen on the 
preceding evening, which might ^wibVj \ii\^^ "wsssfe 
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light upon the subject j and I so much regretted not hav- 
ing been able to look at them, that I almost involuntarily 
entered the apartment in which we had dined, and found 
the table covered with writing materials — ^the pen dipped 
in the ink, placed beside a writing-book, as though the 
writer had been recently there. Opening the book and 
turning to the first page, I observed, written in French — 
" Chaptw Twenty-six," and immediately below, " Show- 
ing how hatred may be exchanged for love/' I was aboilt 
to investigate the manuscript very unscrupulously with 
the view of ascertaining how far it related personally to 
Senhor Patricio, when a wretch of a negro entered the 
room ; never man had such a disagreeable countenance ; 
and removing the book, pens, he writing materials, with- 
out taking any notice of me, he shut them up in a 
drawer, and began te cover the table with a cloth. I was 
80 disappointed that I would willingly have given the 
poor devil a sound beating. 

His entrance was so very mal-a-propos, and had so 
completely robbed me of the information which the manu- 
script would probably have afforded me, that I went out 
of the fazenda as peevish as a child deprived of its story- 
book ; but in spite of my bad humour, I was charmed 
with the splendid view which the situation of the fazenda 
commanded ; for on the pi-eceding evening we had not 
had time to observe the place to which chance rather 
than inclination had conducted us. It was situated be- ' 
tween two mountains — one of them planted with coffee- 
trees, which being in flower just at this time, appeared as 
if covered with a fragrant snow ; the other one thickly 
planted with shrubs, and surrounded by naked broken 
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rocks ; to the left the two mountains were united, form* 
iog a sort of elipsis, in the depth of which grew some 
gigantic trees. This immense, gloomy, and silent fiyrest 
served as a sort of boundary, and defence to the valley, 
and through it we had entered the domams of Senhor 
Patricio, the night before. 

The exact point at which the mountains were reunited 
was marked by a large space, where we had seen that 
tmiuparent and azure stream, the noise of which we 
could still hear distinctly. The valley opened upon a 
beautiful green plain, in the midst of which ran the rapid 
waters of the cascade, and those of a little river which 
rose from a similar quarter. 

I was enjoying the beauties of this lovely scene when 
I suddenly perceived Senhor Patricio, who now appeared 
frightful in my eyes ; and although his linen was of ex- 
treme wliiteness, and his whole appearance as neat as on 
the preceding evening, he seemed, in my sight, plain and 
common-looking. His politeness I set down as obse- 
quiousness, and thought him a deceiver, an hypocrite, and 
I know not what else. It has been said that men make 
up for thinking too highly of themselves by undervaluing 
others, and perhaps this may be true. 

The worthy senhor was seated in the midst of about a 
score negresses and thirty children, or more ; at first I 
could not understand what he was doing, but presently 
perceived that he was inspecting the appearance of the 
children, which were handed to him one after another by 
their mothers. He examined them minutely, paying 
particular attention to the point of ascertaining whether 
their feet were entirely free from the rava%<i% ^1 ^2c«^. ^^fe- 
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culiar insect which is the common scom^ge of this country, 
and which is so troublesome to those who are afflicted 
with it. 

The solicitude of our host about these poor children 
gave me a somewhat better opimon of him, and I felt 
that I was gazing on a real philanthropist, who in his 
blue mantle and white jacket was sincerely interested in 
the welfare of those who were imder his management. 

The actions of men are so seldom in accordance with 
their principles, that I was really astonished thus to see 
a disciple of Volney surveying the state of his dependents 
— for the austere author of the '^ Natural Law," and the 
" Catechism of the Citizen," made it a virtue to justify 
himself in not always practising what he preadiied. 

When the senhor's inspection was ended he came up to 
me, and asked me to go with him and look over his culti- 
vated land, which was of immense extent, almost every 
part of the mountain being covered with cpffee-trees, and 
odoriferous arbuscles, which were so numerous and beauti- 
ful, that they seemed to flourish spontaneously. I en- 
quired how many negroes he employed in the cultivation 
of his domains ; and pointing to the twenty negresses, the 
group of children, and five or six black naked men, he in- 
formed me that these were sufficient for his work, the 
women being employed only in the harvest, and the 
negroes doing all the hard labour. I wondered, of course, 
what Senhor Patricio did with his negresses the other 
three parts of the year, and perhaps my face betrayed my 
thoughts, for he remarked — 

^^ The rest of the year the negresses are engaged in 
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aonwering the end for which they were created — rearing 
inad bringing up children.** 

I innocently inquired if each of them had a husband ? 
but the fazendeiro only replied by asking me whether I 
should have the rams and sheep of my flock united in 
lawful marriage ? So I, of course, supposed that these 
miserable wretches were allowed to associate together 
like such animab as sheep and goats, and asked the fa- 
zendeiro if this were the case ? 

*^ By no means," he replied, smiling, '^ I am not so 
unjust towards the poor wretches; animals produce both 
fbed and milk, besides the young ones they bring forth ; 
t«it these creatures have but one^child every year." 

" And this, then, is your principle of fraternity," I re- 
malAced, somewhat ironically ; but the senhor put on a 
kiiowing look, and replied — 

** My dear sir, you must be too enlightened to suppose, 
or allow, that these creatures are your brethren; you 
might as well assert that the ourang-outang is the equal 
of the omstiti ; on the system of universal fraternity a 
man ought scarcely to eat animal food ; but I consider 
that my negroes are very well off; although in good con- 
dition they are not roasted for eating ; and I think I have 
a right to treat them, in other respects, like horses, the 
feals of which are sold for profit." 

I could not help telling the senhor that if this were the 
result of his philosophical studies, I could not congratu- 
late him upon them, and that I preferred the creed of the 
most ignorant Christians, who allowed every human 
being at least the treatment of a brother. 

" They believe, or pretend to believe this, ' was the 

K 
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reply ; ^^ but are your negroes better treated than mine ? 
There is little difference between the principles of the 
Christian and myself, in this matter — ^in the one case the 
victim is served up with sauce, but in both he is a victim 
still." 

And with a low bow, the Senh,or Patricio walked 
away, leaving me in a state of great irritation against 
him ; for I now perceived, that when he examined the 
young negro children, the villain did so with an eye to 
his own interest, not from the philanthropical motives for 
which I had at first given him credit, and I considered 
his dwelling nothmg better than a den of in&my ; so I 
returned to the fazenda, more irritated against him than 
ever, and with a feeling of intense curiosity to know the 
nature of the bonds which existed between him and the 
beautiful girl I had seen in the morning ; and, with a 
vague hope of learning more about her, went past the 
door of her apartment, but observed the key-hole had 
been filled up with a piece of wood. 

When we sat down to table, I thought Dom Patricio 
seem constrained and annoyed^ and that he looked at me 
occasionally with an air which appeared to indicate that 
my indiscretion had displeased him, but that he should 
take no notice of it ; however, his countenance gradually 
smoothed, the conversation became general, and all kinds 
of subjects were discussed, particularly the cascade we 
had seen on the preceding evening, and which, he in- 
formed us, was called the Cascade of Paquequer. 

" You will again pass by this beautiful jet de criMai^ 
in clambering the heights which lead to Moro Queimado," 
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he xemarked, ^ and will then be able to admire it to your 
heart's content." 

He pronounced the words ^*jet de eriatoT' in French ; 
and obsenring that we looked a little surprised to find 
that he understood that language, added, that he knew a 
little of French, and was fond of introducing it in con- 
versation. 

Just at that moment our horses were announced, and, 
rising from table, we prepared to depart. I was seated 
on my horse, after having taken leave of the fazendeiro 
rather coldly, when he came up to me, offered me his 
hand, and with a sly expression of face said, in very good 
Frendi — " My dear Doctor, you expect impossibilities- 
it is as difficult to persuade the Brazilians that they 
ought to emancipate their slaves, as it is to see much in 
looking through a key-hole." And so saying, he bestow- 
ed a sharp blow on my horse, which set off before I had 
time to utter a word. 

Two hours afler our departure from the residence of 
Dom Patricio Tejeiro y Campillo, we found oiurselves in 
front of the great ^^Jet de cristai" as he termed the Cas*- 
cade of Paquequer ; and as we were admiring its beau- 
ties, the idea struck us, that we should view it from the 
top. While we were looking about for a road of some 
kind, we saw, at a little distance, a large fazenda, which 
had esdaped our notice on the previous evening, and I 
immediately made towards it. The noise of my approach 
caused the appearance of a man the colour of cinnamon, 
dressed in white, who saluted me very courteously, and 
inquired what brought me to his house ; adding, that the 
k2 
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proprietor of it, Emmamiel Ferreira Pinto, and his do- 
mestics, were quite at my service. 

I thanked him for his reception, and informed him, 
that the administrator of the capitan custodio had directed 
us to his house on the previous evening, speaking highly 
of its hospitality, but that, on account of the darkness, 
we had failed to discover it. 

The Seigneur Emmanuel looked surprised, and asked 
where we had passed the night ; and I told him with the 
Seigneur Patricio, who was doubtless one of his neigh- 
bours. 

" What ! you passed the evening with him ! and slept 
in that mysterious place into which no other traveller has 
ever been admitted !" exclaimed the Seigneur Emmanuel, 
laughing ; " pray tell me what you saw there V 

I replied, that I should have much pleasure in satis- 
fying his curiosity, to the best of my power, but that I 
had left the French Ambassador and his suite at the cas- 
cade, and must return to them, after delivering my mes- 
sage, which was, that I should inquire whether there 
were a road by which we might arrive at the foot of the 
cascade, and penetrate the depths of the forest ? 

The fazendeiro replied, that nothmg was more easy 
than this, for that he had himself partly made a road for 
this purpose; and though not quite accomplished, it 
would serve very well for what we wanted. He politely 
offered to accompany us, and proposed taking some ne- 
groes with him, to facilitate our path, should it prove 
difficult ; and on my consenting, he ordered his horse and 
ten negroes to prepare to accompany him. 

It 18 a singvlai fact, tliat a%k a Braalian fazendeiro 




^^ WB STRUCK INTO A FOBEST, WHERE THE BRANCHES OF 
THE TREES FORMED A ROOF OVER OUR HEADS, WHILE THE 
SLAVES WALKED IN FRONT, CUTTING AWA7 THE BOUGHS 
WHICH IMPEDED OUR PROGRESS." — Poge 133. 
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what you will, he invariably answers your question in 
the affirmative ; indeed, these people seem to strike the 
word ^' impossible" from their language ; and they are so 
accustomed to taking long journeys in solitary parts, that 
they imagine the same distances must be a joke to Euro- 
peans. 

When we rejoined our companions, I could not help 
thinking, that the appearance of our party altogether 
would have formed a picturesque scene for a comic opera. 
The Seigneur Enmianuel and myself were surrounded by 
a group of negroes, with hatchets, who sang wild songs, 
and brandished their murderous weapons aloft in the air. 
After the usual form of introduction, we struck into a 
dark forest, where the thick branches of the trees met 
over our heads, and formed a roof; whil6 the slaves 
walked in front of the cavalcade, cutting away the 
boughs which impeded our progress. 

In about an hour, the thicket began to be quite im- 
penetrable, the negroes could not clear a path ; and though 
some of our party made strenuous efforts to advance, it 
was impossible to do so. We tried it several times, but 
the difficulties were not to be overcome on horseback, so 
we made up our minds to walk the rest of the way — 
leaving part of our garments behind us at every step, on 
the long spines of the bamboos, the branches of the trees, 
and the mossy fern-covered rocks— ^passing over several 
natural bridges, which had almost the appearance of being 
the work of art, and at last arrived at the end of our 
journey, after having undergone such fatigue and exer- 
tion as can only be imagined by those who are accustomed 
to threading their way through a foi^sX* 
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The Cascade of Paquequer falls from a height of five 
hundred metres, into a valley covered with blocks of gra- 
nite; the body of water is equal to that of the Fountain of ^ 
Vaucluse, and in other respects it resembles that celebrated 
cascade. The effect of this colossal waterfkll is majestic 
in the extreme ; the eye can perceive nothing but an im- 
mense mass, almost resembling a rainbow, and <m look- 
ing more closely into it, its depths seem to be full of ru- 
bies and diamonds, reflecting back the rays of the tropical 
sun, shining brilliantly above : these luminous bodies re- 
semble a magnificent firework, lighted up with all the 
splendour of the Bia,tB of Bengal. The airy breeze caused 
by this column of water, produces an incessant but gentle 
gale, which plays in the valley below, flinging over the 
tops of the trees a cloud formed of tiny drops, amidst 
which are reflected thousands of little rainbows, while 
the verdant dome which receives the sparkling drops, 
transforms them into little rivers, which fall thence into 
a flinty bed, and finally mingle with the current of the 
river. 

The scene altogethei' is one of inconceivable grandeur 
and beauty ; we literally revelled in the Contemplation of 
its loveliness, and even the blacks who accompanied us 
were moved to expressions of admiration. Besides, the 
secondary features of the place add much to the imposing 
effect of the scene. On the one side is the deep gloomy 
forest, on the other the austere grandeur of the broken 
peaks, which seem to look down witb awe upon the tur- 
moil at their feet, while a tremendous overwhelming 
noise, is the unchanging accompaniment of this superb 
tableau. 
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We were yeiy much surprised that the Cascade of Pa- 
quequer, which is only six day^' journey from Rio, should 
not haye become more celebrated among Europeans ; but 
perhaps the reason is, that most of the travellers who 
visit the fiizendas of Dom Patricio or Seigneur Emma- 
nuel, content themselves with listening to its noise, and 
watching the great blue waterfall from a distance, with- 
out taking the trouble to travel far enough for a good 
view of its majestic beauty. 

When we had sufficiently feasted our eyes and imagi- 
nations on the scene, we began to thmk of taking the road 
to Novo Friburgo ; and the Seigneur Emmanuel, who, 
in the nudst of the various accidents which had occurred 
during our excursion, and the ecstacy of admiration into 
which we were thrown by the cascade, had not found 
an opportunity of satisfying his curiosity on the subject 
of Dom Patricio, decided upon accompanying us ; so as 
soon as the road was tolerably smooth, be brought his 
horse up to mine, and repeated his question, of how had 
I passed the night at Dom Patricio's ? 

I replied, that I had been surrounded by all kinds of 
vegetables : and had also seen a beautiful white bird, shut 
up in a cage. 

"Ah! did you see her?" asked my companion, 
eagerly. 

" I did— through the key-hole." 

" Ah ! I thought he would not introduce you to her ; 
but did he tell you his name, or say anything of his coun- 
try, or religion ?" 

" His name, he told me, was Dom Patricio Tejeiro y 
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Campillo, a Spaniard ; and he appeared to me to worship 
three divinities — Fr§riet, Voltaire, and Volney." 

" Three lies !" exclaimed the Portuguese, vehemently ; 
" his real name is Durand — France is his native country 
—and as to religion, why, he believes in nothing but the 
devil r 

" And the beautiful little white bird V I inquired 
very eagerly. 

'^ The .white bird !" said the &zendeiro, leaking his 
head ; " ah, she is a Brazilian." 

" The deuce she is ! and pray where and how was she 
caught and caged V 

The Portuguese was silent ; and after reflecting a few 
minutes, replied — " The truth is, this Durand is the very 
devil ; but, bah ! he will pay for it. I will tell you all 
I know about him ; he is not aware that I am acquainted 
mth his lustory ; and you, sir, will not, I hope, men- 
tion it." 

I of course promised secrecy, and Dobi Emmanuel 
continued. 

" About ten years ago this Durand arrived in Brazil, 
accompanied by another man, named Almeida De Sis- 
tonne, and these two men, between whom there seemed 
to exist very close ties of friendship, joined in the plan of 
cultivating a sugar plantation, in the province of San 
Paulo. For some time everything seemed to go 6n very 
prosperously, when, on a sudden, the two friends separa- 
ted in a very abrupt manner, and exhibited signs of great 
hatred and animosity against each other. However, the 
reason for this change was never known ; and, after the 
separation, the Seigneur Durand came into this part of 
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the country, under the pretext of overlooWng the culti- 
vation of his fazenda, but, in reality, for the purpose of 
employing himself in what may be called the negro trade. 
By this means he has made a great deal of money ; and, 
it must be confessed, he neglects nothing that can pos- 
sibly turn to his interest, and sets his workpeople a capi- 
tal example. In the meantime, his old associate had re- 
pau%d to the province of Minas Geraes, and on arriving 
in that country, purchased several negroes, and esta- 
blished himself on the banks of a river, with the idea of 
collecting the gold-dust which is sometimes found in the 
bed formed by the course of the water— a bad trade to 
try in Brazil, seigneur, for gold is, of all things, the most 
uncertain here. Among the slaves of the Seigneur Al- 
meida, was one of those beautiful Creoles of Ouro Preto, 
whose loveliness generally settles the destiny of the man 
who sees them. The Portuguese did not, however, em- 
ploy this lovely girl in gathering gold-dust from the river, 
but treated her more as his wife, than as a slave, and be* 
came the father of several beautiful children. In process 
of time, however, the affairs of Almeida took a disastrous 
turn; still he was never reduced to extremities, for 
whenever much pressed for money, a mysterious indivi- 
dual appeared, and furnished him with the required sum. 
At last the apparently-generous hand, which had so libe- 
rally administered to the wants of the imhappy Almeida, 
was discovered ; for one day Durand presented himself at 
the dwelling of his old companion, accompanied by an 
officer of justice, and furnished with the various docu- 
ments which Almeida had, at different times, signed, and 
for. which he now demanded payment. The unhsjgi^^ 
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debtor, not being able to satisfy his creditor, the latter 
immediately seized the whole of his estate and property, 
of which the slaves were the most valuable part ; and 
thus the beautiful creble, and her children by Almeida,' 
ware seized as conmion negro slaves !" 

" How infamous I" I exclaimed.' 

" Why infamous ?'* said the seigneur, phlegmatically ; 
*< it is the law of the country. The children share the 
condition of their mother, and she not being emancipated, 
her offspring must of necessity become slaves. You see 
it is as clear as day. Almeida swore, stormed, and 
threatened, but all in vain ; the creole and her children 
were taken to the public sale, along with the negroes, 
Durand retaining only the eldest daughter of Almeida, 
on account of her extraordinary beauty, and the great af- 
fection her father bore her, intending to make a working 
sl&ve of her. However, the loveliness and fascination 
peculiar to the Creoles of Ouro Preto saved the young 
girl from this fate. It is said, that Durand is greatly 
captivated by her beauty, and that she treats him with 
disdain." 

" So much the better," said I ; " this poor girl will 
perhaps revenge her family's wrongs." 

" Alas, not so!" answered Seigneur Emmanuel ; " Du- 
rand is not the man to play the part of a despairing lover 
very long ; and if she tries his patience too much, he will 
put a halter round her neck, one of these fine days, take 
her down to the cane-fields, and make her work there, 
and will be as happy in witnessing the degradation of the 
lovely young girl, as if she had returned the love he 
proffered her. Durand is a difficult man to deal with. 
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and quite capable of indulging in such vengeance as this." 

** But, Seigneur Emmanuel," said I, doubtfully, ** is 
all this really true ?" 

" As true as that you see before you the road to Novd- 
Fribuigo," replied the fezendeiro, " and that I must n%w 
take leave of you." 

So the Seigneur Emmanuel left us, the day being al- 
ready far advanced ; however, the history which the fa- 
zendeiro had detailed to us, and the sight of the never- 
to-be-forgotten cascade, gave us plenty of material for 
thought and conversation, and, indeed, had an invigora- 
ting effect upon our spirits, so that we pressed on in high 
good humour and courage, determined to face all difficul- 
ties bravely ; besides, we were now becoming accustomed 
to travelling in this country, where no accommodation is 
provided for the tourist — where it is necessary to prepare 
for all kinds of contre-temps by the road, and to furnish 
remedies against them — where, in short, man must learn 
to simplify his mode of existence in every possibly way, 
and to be contented and happy in the absence of comfort 
and luxury. 

After climbing a gradual ascent for six hours, we 
found ourselves on the top of a sort of slopmg bank* 
whence we descended into a large and extensive valley, 
containing the huts, or cabins, of the Swiss emigrants, 
who, about twenty years ago, founded the colony of New 
Fribourg ; and saw, with a sensation of extreme plea- 
sure, numbers of fair-haired children and pretty young 
^Is, with red and white complexions, who stood upon 
the thresholds of their humble habitations, and watched 
our movements with great curiosity. Since ous ^rd?^ 
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in Brazil we had seen none but very 4ark, or even black 
complexions, with jetty locks, fiery eyes, and countenan- 
ces with m ardent but sinister expression, always seem- 
ing pre-oocupied with some diabolical design, and the 
plf^ing contrast of these fair apparitions, with gentle 
feces, blue eyes, and light hair, formed a most agreeable 
change, and one in which our eyes delighted. Had it 
not been for the fact that we were pressed for time, and 
assailed by heavy rain, while the thunder rolled heavily 
over our heads, there having been a tremendous storm 
ever since our departure, we should certainly have spent 
a few hours with these honest, simple people, who, see- 
ing that we were French, saluted us with great warmth 
and affection ; but we were anxious to press onward ; and 
at six in the evening, after a journey of twelve hours^ 
during which time we had tasted nothing, we at last 
dismounted at the Hotel Salusse, at Novo Friburgo ; and 
in order that the reader may be able to picture to himself 
the effect our arrival must have produced, I will present 
him with a slight sketch of our appearance : — in the first 
place, each man wore great leather boots, reaching to the 
thighs ; these were coated with mud, and partly covered 
by pantaloons, which had once been white but were now 
of very doubtful hue, and moreover drenched with rain ; 
our soiled and torn waistcoats scarcely held together on 
our backs, and the Panama hats, which we had worn on 
account of their broad brims, were so soaked with the 
wet, that they tumbled all over our faces, in a very un- 
comfortable manner ; but eight days of travelling through 
the wilds of Brazil, will materially disarrange the most 
^ultlesa toilette^ and it is somewhat difficult to repair the 
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disorder, after riding for twelve hours or more, and stay- 
ing at some &zenda, merely for the night. 

We were about to enjoy the delight of putting on dry 
dean garments, after having been exposed to the beating 
xam £oT seven or eight hours, when a light-complexioaed 
young man, with gentlemanly manners and pleasing ad- 
dress, came forward to persuade us to patronize a ball, 
which was to take place the same evening ; adding, that 
dancing was a common amusement at Novo Friburgo, 
where French was also constantly spoken, and so we - 
might, for the time being, fancy ourselves transported 
bade to Paris. 

So to the ball we went, and were both surprised and 
pleased with the beauty and elegance of the &ir dancers 
we met there, most of whom were young ladies from Rio, 
who were passing the hot season at Novo Friburgo, and 
a few others, natives of the town. Everything about 
them was truly European, the Brazilian peculiarities of 
toilette having entirely disappeared, leaving nothing to 
remind the beholder that he was two thousand leagues 
from his native place ; an almost too-evident proof of that 
tendency towards perfect unity, which amounts very 
nearly to monotony, and which some consider the infal- 
lible marks of the progress of improvement. 

Two negroes were installed in the orchestra, and if the 
sound of their violins was not very harmonious, they 
played in excellent time. Our new acquaintance, who 
did the honours of the saloon in a very graceful manner, 
led out a fair delicate-looking lady for the first country- 
dance, and as we thought we might as well gain some 
information as to the name and profes&iow <^t ^^^ns^^;^ 
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man who thus voluntarily constituted himself as the 
cicerone and protector of the travellers he chanced to meet, 
i took the liberty of addressing myself to a pale thin gen- 
tleman, dressed in black, with green spectacles, who had 
previously been pointed out to me as the principal poet of 
the colony. 

I called his attention to our polite friend, and remark- 
ing upon his elegant manners, inquired whether he had 
been much in France. 

" Yes, certainly; but he did not learn to dance there." 
This reply was delivered in a very sepulchral voice, 
and rather surprised me; I therefore asked my com- 
panion to expldn himself, and learnt, that this young 
man, whose manners had pleased me so mudi, was the 
curate of the parish, who, on . his first arrival, finding 
himself not much sought afler, the beUs of his chuxdi 
ringing away very merrily without any ejffect, and his 
flock being but little under his control, conceived the idea 
of taking a leading part in the balls and other divertisie^ 
ments of Novo Friburgo, determined, that if people would 
not come and pray with him, he would go and dance with 
them ; and so admirably had his project succeeded, that 
the curate's parishioners look up to him quite as the head 
of their family, the first stroke of the violin calling them 
to the same place, where their revered pastor always ap- 
peared first and foremost, with his young sister on his 
arm, a pretty Swiss girl, who seemed exactly suited to 
this novel reform of manners. The /lete was a very gay 
one, and thanks to the overplus of dancers furnished by 
the legation, it was prolonged until the sun began to 
s/une brightly over the mountains of Moro Queimado. 
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It is now twenty years since the Swiss arrived in Bra- 
zil, for the purpose of peopling* a little comer of that vast 
empire, and those who persuaded them into the under- 
taking painted the future in very glowing colours. The 
enthusiasts caught eagerly at all these bright promises, 
and arrived in Brazil full of the wildest and most im- 
probable dreams of hope. The Government assigned 
them a fertile piece of land to cultivate, and promised 
each planter an annual allowance, sufficient for him to 
live upon, for two years ; but this circumstance, instead 
of being a great assistance to them, as it ought to have 
been, was the principal cause of their ruin ; being thus 
rendered sure of the means of existence for a certain time, 
instead of cultivating their land, and building themselves 
habitations, they gave themselves up to the pleasures of 
hunting and sporting, scouring all parts of the country, 
and becommg passionately fond of this wandering life, 
which is indeed but too attractive, when compared with 
the monotonous routine of daily labour. At last the 
time arrived when the bounty of the Government came 
to an end, thus depriving these men of the means of ex- 
istence : they repaired to the interior, continuing their 
half-civilized mode of life, while the unhappy creatures 
who had linked their fortimes with them, retired to Rio, 
there to add to the number of those unfortunate women, 
who had previously been found only amongst the negresses 
and Creoles. 

A few of these people had been more industrious than 
the rest, but they were not at first recompensed for thejr 
labour. Their method of cultivating land did not suit 
the soil, so that the coffee-trees bore very inferior fruity 
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and their sugar-canes prodaced only a sort of spurious 
sugar, containing yery little of the pure matter ; thus 
this project of colonisation &iled completely here, and it 
was not until after this first unfortunate essay, that some 
more Swiss families, accompanied by seyeral French, 
English, and German adyenturers, came and established 
themselyes in the place. Being better adyised than their 
unfortunate predecessors, and moreoyer haying their ex- 
perience to profit by, they examined every part of the 
colony with great attention, in order to discoyer what 
project promised the best results. 

One yery singular circumstance is, that one of the 
most active and flourishing branches of commerce in this 
country, is that which relates to 'certain objects in natu- 
ral history. A planter, who has, since his arrival here, 
made a large fortune, has often assured me, that during 
the first two years of his residence at Moro Queimado, 
he made six thousand firancs a-year by selling the skins of 
parroquets. Poor little creatures! what an uncertain, 
miserable life is theirs ! not only are they exiled in great 
numbers, and fastened to a motionless leafless perch, in 
continual fear of the cat, or some other blood-thirsty 
animal, but even in their native land they fall a prey to 
the rapacity of man ; and those beautiful feather-flowers, 
which are sold at Rio, garnished with brilliant red and 
green plumes, have been manufactured at the expense of 
the lives of some unhappy descendants, either of the vert- 
verty or emerald tribe, or of the classic jacquot. 

Since the time of which I have spoken, the condition 

of this colony has improved very much, and the com- 

jnerce earned on in these specimens of natural history, is 
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stfll very important. In most of the houses one may 
g^ierally perceive numerous skeletons of animals, bun- 
dles of skins of birds and other animals, insects, and 
plants of all kinds, collected together for the benefit of 
the traveller. In many families, the children are actively 
employed in researches after these interesting objects, and 
indeed, it is principally to their exertions that we are 
indebted for most of the beautiful and valuable curiosi- 
ties which are exported from this country. I have fre- 
quently met with very interesting collections of this 
sort, one in particular, composed entirely of microscopic 
insects, which were all the better worth inspecting, as 
they were a proof, that along with the Foreign plants 
which were cultivated in Europe, and brought over here, 
the insects peculiar to each specimen have also been 
transplanted hither, for amongst those in the collection, I 
recognised several of the coleoptera, and hymenoptera 
tribe, which are very common in the environs of Paris. 

The principal occupation of the inhabitants of Novo- 
Friburgo consists in keeping cattle and breeding mules ; 
and the manufacture of cheese and butter is also another 
source of their prosperity ; however, the intelligent resi- 
dents in the place have not yet paid sufficient attention 
to the various productions of the soil, to make very great 
profit by them. 

Their great idea seems to be, that they can render 
this colony the rendezvous of those members of society 
who retire hither during the hot season, imagining that 
this concourse of visitors will alone be sufficient to ensure 
the prosperity of the place, on account of the money 
they spend during their stay : but this notion is rather 
L 
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aft erroneous one. We were at Novo Friburgo at the 
very height of the hot season, and it is true, that the air 
in this colony is very fresh ; but then the effect is produced 
only by heavy rains, which fall regularly every day, and 
of course compel the visitor to keep much within doors, 
which is not a very agreeable mode of life ; and even 
supposing that fashion may realize their expectations for 
a time, they cannot reckon much up(m the duration of 
the whims of that capricious goddess. 

The environs of Novo Friburgo contain no natural cu- 
riosities for the amusement of visitors ; not a single moun- 
tain or cascade, nor even one of those mineral springs 
which form such an excellent excuse for ladies to make 
rural excursions, and for physicians to recruit their health 
and spirits; besides, there is always something vapid 
and uninteresting in the appearance of those little towns 
which are built by the road-side, and seem to make a 
living by smiling an invitation to the way-faring travel- 
ler, to patronize them for a little time. It is a sure 
sign, that the population is not an industrious, one, and 
that it does not provide for its necessities by honest labour. 
And here I may observe, that the agricultural produc- 
tions of Moro Queimado are extremely insignificant ; the 
tropical plants, as at the Serra Marsh, do not develop 
themselves properly. The European fruits are subject to 
the same inferiority of flavour ; and the attempts which 
have been made with regard to the keeping of silk- worms, 
have proved a complete failure. But all these reasons 
are not sufficient to justify the labourer in giving up the 
cultivation of this fertile soil ; for if we glance at the old 
world, we shall soon perceive, that those sunny lands, 
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where the orange scents the breeze with its aromatic per-' 
fume, and annually yields its triple crop, are far from 
being the most wealthy and profitable: on that point, 
superiority belongs rather to those places which abound 
most in rich pastures, and where, in consequence, the 
greatest number of floclA can be kept. 

In speaking of Novo! Friburgo, we must not pass over 
a certain establishment there, which, on account of the 
energy and activity of its founder, flourishes more and 
more every day. I allude to an educational establish- 
ment, kept by an intelligent and zealous Englishman, 
who appears to unite the rigid principles of the Methodist 
with those of the Quaker. This college, which has only 
been established a few years, contains more than fifty 
pupils (that being the number to which the director 
wishes to limit his school), who are natives of the various 
Brazilian provinces ; and as this is considered the only 
eligible establishment of the kind in the whole of this 
vast empire, many of the first families in Brazil send 
their children there. We were sotnewhat surprised to 
find, that nearly all M. Freese's pupils spoke Portuguese, 
French, and English, fluently ; and acting under the im- 
pression, that the education of the young should bear 
some relation to the social condition which they are likely 
afterwards to fill, M. Freese takes great pains to incul- 
cate proper constitutional principles, and accustoms his 
pupils to the early study and practice of elocution, while 
he endeavours to inspire them with a profound hatried of 
slavery, and carries out the principles he teaches, by 
having none but free negroes about his establishment. 

When we paid a visit to the residence of M. Freese, 
l2 
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the good old man addressed M. De Lagren^, and expres- 
sed, in measured language, his sympathy for the condi- 
tion of our country ; and to convince the French minister 
of the sincerity of what he said, asked his pupils several 
questions relating to the Imperial epoch. They replied 
with a readiness and fluency which would have satisfied 
an officer of the Imperial Guard; but, unfortunately, 
while they were thus eulogizing our departed hero, I hap- 
pened to discover, in one comer of the school-room, M. 
Freese's real opinion of the Child of Destiny. It was a 
quaint-looking picture, representing the sublime coun- 
tenance of the Emperor, in the midst of heaps of mangled 
bodies, half deprived of flesh, and dressed in rags ; round 
his neck a river of blood was delineated — a sort of spider, 
or shell-flsh, was feeding on his breast — and the eagle on 
his head was lacerating him with its talons. 

As soon as M. Freese saw me examining this carica- 
ture, he came up to me, and observed — '' This horrible 
portrait was sold in Paris in 1815, and I bought it as a 
specimen of the prevailing spirit of the age; but, of 
course, you perceive in what light I regard it." 

Novo Friburgo contains 1500 inhabitants, and the 
houses, about 300 in number, are very insignificant in 
appearance ; they are built all on a line, and by that 
means, occupy a great space. The valley also contains 
several little huts, scattered about, here and there, and 
some hundreds of inhabitants. Upon the whole, the 
aspect of the town is rather pleasing, the mountains in 
the horizon having a remarkable effect, and being, for 
the most part, bare at the top, which is very rare in this 
part of Brazil, and was originally caused by a dreadful 
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incendiary fire, which devastated these forests, and gave 
the valley the name of Moro Queimado. It is said, that 
after this frightful occurrence, a drought of some years' 
duration was one great cause of the misfortunes of the 
inhabitants ; none of their crops ripened, and their 
streams of water gradually disappeared : however, as the 
soil was as yet but new, the devastation was not irre- 
mediable, and, at the present day, but few traces remain 
of this dreadful event : on the whole, its results were 
rather fortunate, since they opened the eyes of the Bra- 
zilia;n Government, and caused the institution of a much 
better law, in case of similar catastrophes, ho longer 
leaving the fazendeiros without any protection from com- 
plete destruction, and thus preventing future misery in 
the empire. 

Man never devastates the agricultural riches of his 
country with impimity, for in augmenting his profits, for 
the moment, he destroys the source whence they are ob- 
tained ; and one remarkable feature, which may always 
be observed in those countries which have been but re- 
cently cultivated by man, is the universal custom of the 
first inhabitants, in destroying inoffensive, and even useful 
little creatures, whilst they neglect to attack many which 
are really unprofitable. Thus, in Brazil, no precautions 
are taken to prevent the increase of those hideous and 
frightful reptiles which are such dreadful objects of terror, 
and yet every day thousands of beautiful little birds 
are wantonly slaughtered, which commit no crime but 
that of dwelling near the habitations of man, gathering 
the insects upon which they feed from the honied cups of 
the various flowers, and destroy mj ttv<& N^ottw^ ^s^^ ^"^^^ 
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useless creatures, which, if allowed to live, would do much 
towards depriving the farmer of the profit of his crops. 
The bends of sympathy and love which exist between the 
different beings in the creation has not, as yet, been much 
studied; but if attended to would command both interest 
and respect. Man extends his protection over the whole 
creation^ from the insect which after the embrace of its 
mate, hides itself in the female flower, blooming in soli*- 
tary loveliness on its stem, to the powerful animals whidh 
are his friends and support. In the winged inhabitants 
of our meadows we may trace that perfect similitude of 
form which makes them resemble the flowers wb ciiltivate ; 
the rosaceous and papilionaceous tribes, for. instance^ do 
they not remind the beholder of motionless wings, await- 
ing but the breath of life to rise to a more elevated sphere 
of existence? And the gay butterfly which floats so 
gracefully in the summer air, does it not resemble 
the petals of some flower upon which has been bestowed 
principles of life and motion, and which ought to be re- 
garded as the faithful type of the fair relative which des- 
tiny has fixed upon a trembling stem? What hand, 
however delicate, would be able to replace the tiny beak 
of the titmouse, or the brilliant little humming-bird, 
diving amidst the silky gossamer of the petals, or the 
golden columns of the stamina, without injuring the 
fragile texture of either, seeking in the velvety bed for the 
insect, which, by its abrupt movements, threatens the 
destruction of the whole ? 

I wonder that M. Alphonso Karr, who speaks of all 
these things in such a pleasing manner, with such re- 
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softdTces' of knowledge, and such real love of nature, has 
not said more in praise of these charming little beings. 

I knew several Frenchmen at Novo Friburgo ;«,mong8t 
others two intelligent and worthy physicians ^mdeed, 
those of my countrymen who leave France for this em- 
pire are generally clever energetic men, whose strong 
minds are possessed of all the qualifications necessary to 
those courageous and fearless adventurers who have to 
establish a position for themselves, and to gain the ooiifi* 
denice and affection of those by whom they are surrounded. 
In France we can form no idea of the exclusive life of the 
fezendeiro ; far removed from all society, and ruling his 
black slaves with all the tyranny of a despotic raonarch, 
he is perfeptly master of his own actions, and do what he 
will, who caninteHere with, or oppose him ? Many an 
interesting £!ale,have I heard of the struggles sustained by 
the greater number of my countrymen in defending their 
own rights, without having resource to any other weapons 
but intelligence and justice against ignorance and bru- 
tality ; and itv^as particularly pleasing to me to listen to 
their various reminiscences of their native country which 
they had left never to revisit again. They introduced me 
to their young families, and like all fathers all over the 
world, talked to me a great deal about their children : 
one thing I was sorry to perceive — that the latter 
knew very liUle of their father's language ; some, indeed, 
could not speak a word of it ; which neglect of the pater- 
nal tongue seemed at first very strange, though it was 
afterwards explained. 

A great many marriages take place at Novo Friburgo 
between French and Brazillians, Swiss and En^lUK^ 
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and French and English ; and ail these families, in order 
to be universally understood, have chosen the Portuguese 
language for general use; and this tongue is also ex- 
clusively adopted by the children who are nursed by 
negresses, and learn it from their birth. 

Thus French is very little spoken in this colony, and 
'it is probable that in twenty years or so our native tongue 
will be almost unknown, or, at least, very rarely used 
here. 

After having remained some little time at Novo Fri- 
burgo, and industriously visited its environs, we made 
up our minds to return to Rio by way of Santa- Anna 
San-Payo, regaining the Brazillian capital by descending 
the Macacou ; and on the day fixed for our departure we 
finished all our preparations by five in the morning, but 
on account of the characteristic dawdling of our Portu^ 
guese muleteers eight o'clock came and we were not on 
our road ; in this predicament it is perfectly useless to 
entreat or threaten these fellows, for nothing will induce 
them to hurry, and the best way is to try to be patient, 
a feat we did in a praiseworthy manner ; the result of our 
laudable resignation being, that at nine o'clock that morn- 
ing, we were just setting out on our way. 

Our first halt on the road was at a venta situated in 
an extensive wood, and bearing the name of the Boa 
Fama ; it stood in a very lonely place, and being the 
general rendezvous of the fazendeiros, feitors, and mule- 
teers, had, at first sight, rather a suspicious appearance, 
but on becoming acquainted with M. Darieu, the pro- 
prietor of the house, we felt at once reassured, and could 
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not but trust entirely to the honesty of his establishment, 
and the promises it held out of entertainment. 

Darieu was certainly one of the most original characters 
I have ever met with — active, merry, and pleasant to 
look upon, he was never quiet for a moment — constantly 
talking to the muleteers, who may be termed smugglers, 
and travel with their merchandise only by night, making 
this house the entrep6t for their adventurous schemes, for 
which its situation renders it very convenient. 

Like most others of his calling, this man had ]ed a very 
singular life, but, as is generally the case with individu-* 
als who have lived without much restraint, the fruits of 
early education develop themselves sooner or later, and in 
time they learn to conform to the customs of society—- 
obeying rather the instincts of human nature than the 
laws of religion ; of this I will give an instance : one day, 
perceiving two little children, perfectly white, playing 
about on the mats in the principal apartment of the fa- 
zenda, we asked Darieu how long he had been married ? 
to which he replied — 

" About a month." 

" And these children ?" said I. 

" Oh ! they preceded the ceremony several years ; but 
one day, lately, my wife being very ill, so much so that 
the physician assured me she had no chance of recovery: 
I sent for the curate, and he married us." 

We expressed our commendation of his conduct ; and 
he continued — 

'^ Marriage would be more common in this country if 
it were not so expensive ; but, here they do not admin- 
ister sacraments for nothing ; my marriage, for instance^ 
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cost nie 4,000 liala, ^hich would have^been useful to me 
in many vfays, arid I paid the same sum to have these 
children' baptised; and fny third, who is dead, properly 
interred ; biit this I did not care about ; for a buridl with- 
out a priest has always been very improper in my opinion, 
and I would gladly have paid double the money — al- 
though our curate understands dancing better than psalm- 
singing." 

I need not tell the reader that this same priest was no 
other than our amibble friend at Moro Queimado. 

On leaving the fkzenda I saw the young wife of our 
liost, a sickly-looking creature, with pleasmg and delicate 
features, dressed in a pink robe, the qolour of which was 
faded from being frequently *p^ashed ; but the dress was 
neat and pretty, and admihibly suited to thfe "wearer, 
whose fair complezibn harmonized well with its &int 
colour. She was seated beneath the foliage of a banyan- 
tree, which sheltered her from the sun, and was softly 
addressing a few words to a young negro seated at her 
feet, the latter being a recent purchase of Darieu. 

It is said that some men of high standing in society 
were bom slaves, and I liave also heard that in the most 
degraded ranks of life there are now and then unfortu- 
^te women who fell from the station of a marchioness, 
or some other high rank. Somehow or other these 
strange fects have been the subjects of much celebrity 
and attention, even from the priests of our time ; but, mon 
Dieu ! what is there so fascinating in the life of a child 
"bom in one of the rugged caves formed by the granite 
rocks which overhang the cabins of the Swiss people at 
Novo Friburgo I 
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/"^"Prom Hie residence of M. Darien, at Novo Friburgo, 
5fe descehded a gradual slope, but the road was wide 
4nd in tolerable order ; just at this part we entered some 
-tew muddy plains, which continued all the way until 
reaching the Macacou. 

■ On leaving the venta we struck into one of these dirty 
•foads, and, following it for some time, arrived at Santa- 
Anna, which is a nice-looking little town, and would be 
•a very pleasant one, if its situation in the midst of the 
marshes, did not render its atmosphere as unhealthy as 
that of the. districts which lie on the banks of the river. 
This part .of the country is conveniently situated for 
transporting its productions to Rio, and is consequently 
in a prosperous condition ; indeed, it may be called the 
only small town in Brazil, possessing an industrious popu- 
lation, if that can be called a trade which is carried on 
by the feitors and muleteers, who deal in large knives or 
daggers, which they insert behind the waistband of their 
pantaloons, a custom which does not prepossess one much 
in their favour, as it gives rise to certain unpleasant sur- 
mises as to their probable intentions. As we approached 
Santa-Anna we met numbers of mules laden with sacks 
of coffee or sugar, which were being conveyed into the 
interior, to be afterwards forwarded to Rio by the boats 
which carry on the trade on the river. 

We left Santa- Anna at eight in the evening, and in 
spite of the darkness, the almost impassable road, and the 
water, through which our mules could scarcely wade, 
arrived by ten o'clock at the fazenda of the College, which 
is so named on account of its belonging to the Jesuits ; for 
^though the establishment they founded was only an 
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agricultural one, it Btill retains its original name, like 
most of the property once possessed by them in Brazil ; 
evident proofs of the great taste of that society for learn- 
ing of all sorts, for what some of them termed the 
liberty of learning. 

The fazenda of the College is undoubtedly one of the best 
agricultural institutions in Brazil, furnishing occupation for 
more than one thousand blacks, who are dispersed over 
an immense extent of ground, and of whom the greater 
number live at the &zenda itself. The crops are conveyed 
from the fields to the house by means of four-wheeled 
carts of the rudest construction imaginable, which are 
drawn by oxen, the roads being kept in excellent order. 

The building altogether is immense, and the first wing, 
which is of great extent, contains the apartments of the 
masters, the treasurer, physicians, and several other su- 
periors of the establishment, as well as a chapel and hos- 
pital ; all these are situated in an immense court, which 
is termed the Court of Honour, and behind this is another 
still larger, but not so handsome, containing the apart- 
ments of the director-general, some large buildings used 
in the preparation of sugar, shops of all kinds, a tent for 
the manufacture of manioc fiour, and stables for the ani- 
mals ; while in another part are the huts of the negroes, 
forming quite a large village of very wretched appearance. 

In these countries, where there are not many travel- 
lers, where hospitality is generally offered gratuitously, 
and the places for rest and lodging are at great distances 
from each other, the arrival of a large cavalcade is a very 
exciting event. On our approach the dogs began to bark, 
the negroea ahouted, and the horses neighed loudly ; but, 
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if I were to say that we received a very enthusiastic 
welcome from the inhabitants of the fezenda, I should 
exaggerate the reality, and assert what would bor- 
der upon fidsehood. These good people being suddenly 
roused from their sleep seemed to entertain but a vague 
idea as to what they should do with us ; so, after bring- 
ing us some tea, with a very little sugar and rum, and 
pointing out to us the mats upon which we were to 
sleep, they wished us good night. In travelling one 
grows accustomed to very ^mple fare, and though this 
repast was somewhat lighter than we could have wished, 
we felt that we had no claim to it, and so took it as sup- 
per, making the best we could of it. 

I visited the environs of the fazenda early the follow- 
ing morning, which was Sunday ; the negresses were em- 
ployed in washing the garments they were going to wear 
that day, and a few others were engaged in some cooking 
process at a fire in the middle of the square, while one or 
two were making an attempt to clean the front of 
their miserable dwellings. The poorest hovels in our own 
country can give the reader no idea of the wretched 
aspect of the negroes' huts; they are dirty, gloomy, 
mnoky and horrible in the extreme ; and for my own part, 
I cannot see why they should not be rendered more clean 
and comfortable; still there is an an: of independence 
about these miserable habitations, in which everything is 
as bare as possible ; a mat and two or three vessels of 
clay, constituting their sole furniture ; the damp naked 
earth for a carpet, and a few interlaced leaves instead of 

a roof. 

I paid a visit to the mill in which the manioc flour is 
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prepared, and found it in active use, for in case the slaves 
should become idle by having too much rest, they are 
made to work even on holy days until noon ; one poor ne- 
gress wore round her body an iron diain, the end of which 
was &stened to' a dog collar of the same material, encircling 
her neck ; this horrible appendage being a punishment for 
trying to run away from her dwelling. 

As I left this part of the building, which contained 
many interesting details, I found the seigneur adminis- 
trator in the very act of flogging one of the female slaves. 
The poor sufferer was old and decrepit, and bent her 
body to evade her master's blows, whilst a dog licked the 
withered face of the unhappy wretch. At that time I 
was ignorant of a certain Brazilian custom, which allows 
any stranger, who may happen to witness the punish- 
ment of a slave, to interfere in her behalf; and in avail- 
ing himself of this right, he is called an apadrinhar^ or 
slave protector ; but, most unfortunately, I did not then 
know that such a custom existed, and hastened away 
from the revolting spectacle* 

I received an invitation from the treasurer, to be pre- 
sent at the mass which was just about to be celebrated in. 
the Church of the Fazenda, a fantastic and highly-orna- 
mented building, the various decorations of which were 
intended to demonstrate the piety and zeal of the Catho- 
lic Brazillians, and the worldly spirit of the Jesuit fa- 
thers, who had been the original founders of the place. 
Negroes and negresses were collecting together from all 
parts of the fazenda, forming a population of all shades 
of colour, each taking the place belonging to his rank. 
As we were visitors at the place, a reserved gallery 
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was pointed out to us as the part in which we were to 
sit ; the aenhor administrador also occupied a similar 
station, with his white domestics ; the Creole ladies were 
seated on chairs, just in front of the altar ; immediately 
behind them wei-e the chocolate-coloured females of the 
community; and as to the ugly negresses, they were 
huddled together on the ground, much further back. 
The senhoras were all very much ornamented ; on their 
fingers blazed some enormous diamonds, which they 
seemed to regard with great complacency, while as to 
their toilette, it certainly rivalled the period of the entry 
of King John into Rio. If I may be allowed to say 
what I really thought, I must confess, that these gay fa- 
zendeiras were very awkward and common looking, and 
that the magnificent brilliants they wore were far from 
becoming to their great fat fingers. 

When the priest ascended to the altar, all the negres- 
ses uttered a peculiar sound, which I can only desciibe as 
a sort of plaintive yelping. This, I believe, was inten- 
ded as a kind of chant, but I listened to it with very 
inappropriate feelings, for it reminded me of the savage 
scene I had a short time before witnessed at the fazenda. 

The mass was conducted in a tolerably-orderly man- 
ner, but after the holy sacrifice, a scene took place, 
which was so very extraordinary, that I scarcely know 
how to describe it. About forty slaves were led into the 
church ; they had but lately arrived in Brazil, and the 
group consisted of boys and girls, of from ten to twenty 
years of age, with very savage and forbiddmg counte- 
nances. They were divided into two parties, the males 
on one side, the females on the other^ Qad^^^<a^\sw- 
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formed that they were about to be baptized. A negro 
and negress accompanied each of the poor children, who 
seemed totally ignorant of the meaning of what was 
going on, and appeared to care very little about the 
Christian ceremony about to take place. The priest, 
with a roll of paper in his hand, approached each of the 
youths, and asked a few customary questions, which were 
replied to by the godfathers, upon which the priest pro- 
ceeded to administer the sacrament, 

I could scarcely have supposed that this solemn rite, 
even in the hands of a Brazilian clergyman, could have 
assumed an aspect of levity or buffoonery ; but, instead 
of laying a little morsel of salt upon the lips of the poor 
wretches (as is the custom here), the priest made them 
open their mouths very wide, and pushed an immense 
pinch of it down 'their throats. Of course, as soon as the 
young negroes tasted the substance, they tried to reject 
it, and made a thousand horrible grimaces, which evi- 
dently caused the holy father great amusement, each of 
the children exhibiting the same repugnance for the un- 
known article, as did Friday in Robinson Crusoe ; whilst 
the worthy father reproved them practically every time 
they betrayed the disagreeable effect of the condiment. 
When it came to the touching them with holy water, 
the scene grew still worse, as the priest gave each of the 
unfortunates what might be termed a douche bath, ad- 
ministering it with an air of gaiety, quite in keeping with 
the buffoonery of the whole affair ; and such is the cere- 
mony, termed by the fazendeiros " making Christians ;" 
for the reader must remember, that no religious instruc- 
tion either precedes or follows the administration of the 
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rite, the spiritual welfare of the children being entrusted 
to the care of the padrinho, who, poor soul ! knows no 
more about the matter than his charge. 

The priest who conducted the ceremony was a Portu- 
guese adventurer, who came to seek his fortune in Bra-> 
zil, a tall thin man, with a dark impudent face, bold in 
his manners, and, withal, very ignorant. He had re- 
ceived no classical education, did not know one word of 
Latin, and if he had studied theology at all, he certainly 
had not done so in St. Ghrysostom, or Bellarmin. 

If I have enlarged rather too much upon the manners 
and gestures of the curate of Novo Friburgo, and the fa- 
aenda of the college, it is not from any love of detrac- 
tion, but merely to shew the dissolute state of the clergy 
in those parts which are ikr distant from the capital 
towns, and thus free from the surveillance of the Bishops. 

Sometimes, in discussing the various miseries of sla- 
very, some of the most religious members of the embassy 
were of opinion, that the negroes purchased the blessings 
of Christianity .very cheaply, at the expense of their suf- 
ferings ; but the ceremony we witnessed at the fazenda 
of the college, and the inquiries we made respecting the 
religious education of the negroes, destroyed this illusion, 
and made them adopt more rational and correct opinions. 

During the spectacle, we observed that each of the 
children was afflicted, just below the left clavicle, with a 
half-cured wound ; and anxious to know the meaning of 
this, we applied to the administrator, who candidly 
avowed, that it had been caused by the application of a 
red-hot iron on the wounded part, and that it bore the 
initials of the slave-ship in which they had come over, as 
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well as those of the master by whom they were pur- 
chased. 

Saddened and grieved at what we saw and heard, we 
left the church, and repaired to the dining-room of the 
fazenda, where we found the padre^ a strongly-built, 
good-looking man, who entered into conversation with us, 
and complained loudly of the inconveniences of his office. 
— " Is it not most wearying," he exclaimed, ** to be 
brought in continual contact with these horrible brutes ! 
the only thing is, that, fortunately, I have nothing more 
to do with them when once I have closed the doors of the 
church." 

" But do you not sometimes give them some religious 
counsel V* inquired M. De Lagrene, very gravely, 

" I !" replied the padre^ in indignant astonishment ; 
" I would rather teach the swine of the fazenda !" 

We departed in the afternoon for Ascache, by a road 
which, like the one we had travelled the preceding eve- 
ning, was damp, and muddy / dirty marshes lay on either 
side of us all the way ; and we dared not exchange it for 
another, for fear of falling into a ditch, covered over 
with reeds and papyrus plants, the light straight stems 
of which waved about in the breeze, the playthings of 
exery gentle zephyr. Innumerable flights of aquatic 
birds, which had been concealed amid the thick green 
foliage, came out at our approach, exhibiting no signs of 
terror in our presence ; most of them were either ^diaa- 
siers^ or palmipedes^ with very pretty gay plumage. At 
intervals we observed great foot-marks, which seemed to 
indicate the presence of some large animal in these 
parts, and were assured by our guide, that in these 
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marshes crocodiles were so numerous, that we were sure 
to meet with some. However, we did not encounter any 
of these dreadful reptiles, though sometimes we saw the 
shrubs, at a little distance, bend about, and their stems 
half crushed down, which led us to imagine, that some 
of these horrible creatures were not very far off. 

We travelled through a large, but not very deep marsh, 
which formed part of the Macacou, and came to a village 
bearing that name. The latter was, however, almost 
entirely deserted, on account of the malignant fevers 
which rage there, during a great part of the year, with 
such fearful violence, as to put all the population to flight. 
The houses were very well built, and we passed through 
a neat-looking square, in the middle of which a gibbet^ 
with four hooks, was erected. I could not help thinking, 
that a smaller number of hooks would have been suffi- 
cient to cause the deaths of all the inhabitants who re- 
mained there ; and, speaking on this subject, I may as 
well inform the reader of a curious fact, respecting the 
manner in which a hangman, or executioner, is chosen in 
this country. When a criminal is condemned to death, 
instead of being immediately executed, as in most other 
places, he is, in this part of the world, elected to the 
office of hangman, and allowed to live until after he has 
hanged two, three, four, or five persons, according to the 
atrocity of his crime ; consequently, the unhappy wretch, 
after his condemnation, takes the greatest possible interest 
in the morals of the people, and doubtless prays heartily 
that men may grow better, and judges more humane. 

We arrived at Ascache at about eight in the evening, 
in the midst of a terrific thunderstorm. This town is 
m2 
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built on a hill near the Macacou, but notwithstanding its 
elevated situation, it does not escape the unhealthy ex- 
halations of the putrid waters. On the following morn- 
ing, at nine, we arrived at San Paio, just two hours be- 
fore the departure of the steam-boat for Rio. 

San Paio is composed of clusters of miserable hovels, 
containing large quantities of merchandise ; for, like Pie- 
tada, it is a kind of central point, which furnishes several 
necessary commodities for the fazendas of the interior ; 
and its commercial importance is doubtless the reason 
why its inhabitants still continue to reside there, notwith- 
standing its unhealthy climate. They have been obliged, 
however, at various different times, to abandon it alto- 
gether for two or three years ; but have always returned 
thither, hoping the deleterious influence of the foul air 
has for ever disappeared ; as if Providence were found to 
render those places healthy, which were selected by man 
as the centre of his labour and exertions ; and, as the 
Brazilians are too apathetic and indolent to inquire into 
the cause and remedy of the various pestilential maladies 
with which this place is attacked, it is extremely pro- 
bable, that as soon as they re-appear, this locality will 
once more become a desert, new victims will, after a time 
be forgotten, and others will present themselves as a sa- 
crifice to commercial rapacity. 

On our arrival, we found the banks of the river and 
the avenues round it crowded with negroes, carrying on 
their heads baskets of fruit and vegetables, for the market 
at Rio, and travellers anxious to establish themselves 
comfortably before the vessel began to move. It is a cu- 
rious sight to behold, on the verdant and shadowy banks 
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of this river, where a new branch of society, as yet 
scarcely in its infancy, is springing up, the powerful and 
wondrous steam-ship, which is the work of those nations 
with whom civilization is in its prime : and this union of 
the advantages of the new world, with the acquisitions of 
the old, speaks well for the friendly feeling which exists 
between the several members of the great human family, 
whatever be their age or complexion. 

We took our places on the benches of the vessel, 
in the midst of various fazendeiros, blacks, Creoles, and 
copper-coloured Portuguese, who were our travelling com- 
panions, and had a quiet sail down the river, each being 
occupied with his own reflections ; and after a lapse of 
about eight hours (from our departure from San Paio), 
once more entered the beautiful Bay of Rio. 

When we returned to Rio, we found that city trans- 
formed into a field of battle ; the streets, public places, 
and even the houses, were the theatres of all kinds of 
violent scenes ; on the one side was a furious attack, on 
the other an energetic defence, shouts of victory, and cries 
of distress, and we found ourselves suddenly taking part 
in a popular tumult. However, for the safety of the 
belligerents, it appeared that their weapons were by no 
means of a murderous nature, being, in fact, nothing 
more than little waxen balls, of divers colours, made in 
the form of an egg, and filled with some odorous liquid, 
so that the assaulted person felt no inconvenience from 
being attacked, but merely laughed, and wiped his &ce, 
returning to the charge with redoubled spirits. 

If the reader would like to know the meaning of this 
strange «tate of things, he must coii«v]l\. \Jwfc ^Jasisssa^^six 
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1844, and he will there find, that the 19th of February 
for that year was a day of great rejoicing, and all man- 
ner of extravagant buffoonery. In France the Carnival 
is celebrated by dancing, and similar kinds of gaiety; 
ending with the freak of lighting a large bonfire, and 
sporting around it ; but in Brazil, this sort of diversion 
would not have answered, and beneath that burning sky 
it was better to play with water than fire ; so, by way 
of expressing their delight, the inhabitants drenched their 
friends, bathed the ladies in delicate perfumes, and 
during the last two days of the Carnival, were not satis- 
fied until they made each other almost as wet as sponges, 
from two o'clock in the afternoon until the evMiing. 

Strange as this custom may appear, we have no right 
to blame it, as some peevish travellers have done, for the 
various manifestations of rejoicing among different na- 
tions are so very opposite, that we must not presume to 
judge them ; and I have sometimes seen people extremely 
disgusted at the idea of having their dress soiled by these 
perfumed waters, who were, at the same time, first and 
foremost in flinging about disagreeable missiles at the dis- 
gusting ceremony of the baptism of the line. 

On Ash- Wednesday the mirth ceased ; the inhabitants 
all repaired to church, and the noisy rejoicings of the 
previous day were succeeded by a long procession, which 
moved slowly about the streets. I had oflen witnessed 
processions of various kinds, in many of the towns in the 
south of France, and was consequently prepared for all 
the religious eccentricities which could possibly be invented 
by the Portuguese, expecting, at the very least, a motley 
eongre^tion of all ghades, penitents of various colours^ 
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and saints of every size, borne upon the robust shoulders 
of the negroes; but, certainly, my imagination was 
greatly at &ult, for I could not have supposed, that the 
saints with whose history I was acquainted, could, since 
their entrance into Paradise, have acquired so much dis- 
tinction in their manners, nor that their toilette would 
have been so complete as it was ; most of them had their 
hair curled and powdered, and wore swords and red- 
heeled shoes, which reminded one of Lauzun and Riche- 
lieu ; besides, all was arranged and conducted in the very 
best taste. 

I watched the cortege pass by, as I stood, along with 
a great many others, before the palace of the Emperor, 
who, with the Empress, occupied the principal window of 
the building, the Princess Januaria being stationed at 
that on the left. When the first saint came in front of 
tibieir Majesties, he suddenly stopped, made a very low 
bow, and saluted them with as much elegance as he 
could command. I was a good deal surprised— but a 
second salute followed, which called forth many expres- 
sions of admiration from some negresses who stood near 
me, and evidently regarded the ceremony in a very seri- 
ous light. Each of the saints who followed, repeated 
the same automaton movement with perfect regularity, 
so that more than forty of them did homage to the im- 
perial presence. 

At last a large figure, representing Christ, came for- 
ward, and gravely bent his head to the Prince, while the 
young Empress could scarcely keep her countenance, as 
she gazed on the strange spectacle. This closed the 
ceremonjy and I returned home, to tRft&SXaXA wi^^ ^^^- 
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tinies of an empire, whose institutions were on a level 
with those of the most liberal governments, and whose 
population still retained all the traditions of the barbarous 
ages. I thought a great deal upon the state of this vast 
number of men, who were of a character most unsuitable 
torthe welfare of a nation, and amongt whom we might 
search in vain for those fine qualities which should a)- 
WB^ form the grand principles of the national character. 
These reflections gradually led me back to the time 
when the Portuguese first discovered the fertile shores of 
Brazil. At that period it was a monarchy, and ruled 
over India, while its fleets were associated with all the 
great maritime events of that epoch, and its empire was 
one of the most powerful in the world. One of its 
rulers, whose provisions were supposed to be beyond vul- 
gar comprehension, had always expected that the events 
which followed the French revolution would compel the 
house of Braganza to seek an asylum in his immense do- 
midns, and thus establish the seat of P(Hrtugue8e royalty 
on the banks of the Amazon ; so, with this idea, he erec- 
ted several monuments on the banks of the river, more 
splendid than those of Rio, which were destined, in his 
imagination, for the honour and protection of the future 
king. But this singular conception was never realized ; 
and instead of the vast empire which was to have ruled 
America and India, and in comparison with which the 
mother<<x>untry was to have been but an insignificant 
possession, there merely remained — ^in Europe a kingdom 
reduced to a very second-rate power, and in America an 
infant, who, weaned from its mother's breast, possessed 
all the xn/n^ied perfections and &\l\wg^ of those children 
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to whom the liberty and privileges of mature age are too 
early accorded. It is only necessary to take a passing 
glands at this country, to be conyinced that its liberal in- 
stilutions do not by any means correspond with the intel- 
leetual developmeni of its inhabitants. This may be 
seen hi the opinions and prejudices, which are totally 
contradictory to the constitutional manners ; and if Bra- 
zil ^eserres its peaceable character, it will not, in that 
respect, follow the example of the rest of South Ame- 
rica, but will rather owe the fact to its attachment for 
the young Emperor, the wisdom of some of its ministers, 
who are superior to the intellectu^ society amid which 
they live, and to the exertions of the press at Rio, the lat- 
ter being conducted by two of our fellow-countrymen, with 
an impartiality and ability worthy of the highest pruse. 
Like England, Piedmont, Belgium, and Holland, Brazil 
has guarded and preserved her liberty by avoiding revo- 
lutions and tumult. The opinions and counsels of the 
monarchy of July have not, however, been without any 
effect upon her destiny ; and let us hope, that this latter 
catastrophe will not be the means of seriously disturbing 
her peace. 

No government can be better disposed towards emi- 
grants than that of Brazil ; and numerous are the sacri- 
fices it has made to prove its good-will towards them. 
One of our countrymen, a Doctor Mure, one of the most 
singular men of his time, arrived here with a little army 
of planters, with the view of realizing some of the bril- 
liant expectations formed with regard to this fertile land. 
He ^^as received enthusiastically. A large piece of land 
was presented to him, and the govexam'sit\. ^^'vs^Xsssss.'^ 
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sum of two hundred thousand francs. Unfortunately, 
they promised more than they practically performed, and 
the result was, that the two hundred thousand francs, 
and the private fortune of Doctor Mure, were both com- 
pletely wasted. But the failure of the enterprise is not 
to be wondered at, when one inquires into the profession 
of those of whom the band was composed ; but of two 
hundred workmen, I forget how many had been piano- 
tuners, eight or ten of them poets, six professors of draw- 
ing, and at the very least twelve dancing-masters ; so, 
when these people found that they were thrown upon 
their own resources, they at once saw that it would an- 
swer better to follow their respective professions, in the 
midst of a civilized place, than to employ themselves in 
hewing wood in the forest, and trying to find profitable 
amusement in sawing planks. This troop of artitAea^ 
therefore, separated themselves from the others ; the few 
planters who remained were divided into groups, and set 
to work in good earnest, and formed, at one time, a little 
band who lived upon the fruits of their own exertions, 
M. Mure being the chief, and one of the most active of 
the party. But, alas ! this attempt, like many others, 
failed to produce happy results. The truth is, there is no 
such thing as industry in Brazil. The sugar used there 
comes from Europe ; France and England supply it with 
various materials for wearing apparel, &c. ; and even the 
ragouts which one finds in the restaurants^ are mostly 
manufactured at Marseilles or Nantes. No other coun- 
try ever existed in such a state. In vain has it been 
proposed by certain econonriists, that the natives should 
be exempted from the tribute \t i^^% t<i strangers ; 
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the public have taken no notice of this advice ; for, know- 
ing the value of Foreign industry and liberality, and the 
evil consequences which would ensue were its cafes to be 
neglected} the greatest attention is paid to those commo- 
dities which can be produced in the laigest quantities, and 
at the least expense. 

I spent the last few days of my sojourn at Rio in visit- 
ing the Various families with whom I had recently be- 
came acquainted, and in bidding adieu to some whom I 
had known and respected for many years, reserving the 
day preceding that of my departure for a last farewell to 
the beautiful country which had awakened in my heart 
the feelings which I had imagined long ago extinguished 
-—an enthusiastic admiration for the beauties of nature, 
and a healthy activity of mind and body, to which I had 
long been a stranger. 

I turned my steps towards a chapel belonging to the 
monks, built exactly on the spot where the stone monu- 
ment of the first navigators who landed at Brazil, and 
took possession of it in the name of the King of Portugal, 
was erected, and afterwards destroyed. This venerable 
relic of the past, the only one Rio now possesses, is forsaken 
and neglected as a worthless block of stone, without the 
slightest care or protection; and profane and ignorant 
hands may mutilate it day after day, while the offender 
will never be discovered, nor will the theft be observed : 
whether this carelessness is the result of ignorance, the 
characteristic apathy of the Brazillians, or cold disdain 
for the memories of the past, I am unable to say. 

Upon one of the venerable stones of this monument the 
royal arms of Portugal are inactib^d, ^xAV^<5t^>\Ys^^ 
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piece of granite, whence there is a splendid view of the 
city and tlie bay, I sat down to take a last look at the 
interesting scenes I was so soon to leave. The moon, 
which shone with almost sunny brilliancy, threw a 
clear silvery light over every object around, and lighted 
up the beautiful bay, where, in motionless repose, lay the 
Syren, and the Victorious, looking as if they enjoyed the 
rest after their long voyage. 

The town was perfectly quiet ; silence and calm had 
succeeded the tumult and. agitation of the day, for the 
black population are not allowed to go out after a certain 
hour, and are therefore compelled to enjoy the refreshing 
evening breeze, seated before the doors of their habita- 
tions, under the watchful and jealous surveillance of their 
masters. 

As I contemplated this spectacle, I could not help 
wondering why the Ethiopian race should for so many 
years have been condemned to such a life of abject ser- 
vitude, and conjecturing the probable length of time 
during which their bondage might continue. 

Before visiting Brazil I had believed all I heard re- 
specting the inferior capacity of these beings, and thought 
it probably proceeded from the fact that they had lived 
for so many ages in a condition of slavery and misiery ; 
but, on mixing more with these unfortunate creatures, I 
became convinced that their' understandings are not, in 
general, weaker than those of the ignorant in all countries, 
and consequently sought for a better reason for their ap- 
parent want of capacity. I was thus engaged in reflect- 
ing upon the future which providence had probably re- 
— -^-wf for tbiB strange race of bmaaa beings^ when I 
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perceived some one approaching me, and immediately 
recognised an old monk, whom I had met at Doctor 
Mure's, one of the most violent and zealous champions 
of slavery to be met with. The holy father, after re- 
plying to my salutation, came and sat down by my side, 
and we entered into conversation. 

" Do you know," I commenced, " that in my opinion, if 
the tortures of the damned could commence in this world, 
Brazil would be the chosen place, for the foretaste of in- 
fernal misery ; it passes my comprehension to accoimt for 
the fact, that one branch of the human family should be 
cruelly and wantonly tortured by the other, merely be- 
cause they happen to have a different complexion and 
appearance ; perhaps, holy father, as you are a catholic, 
you will tell me that they endure all this suffering as a 
punishment for some crime committed long ago ; but, if 
this be the case, is there no redemption — are there no 
promises attached to the sacrifice V 

The monk shook his head disdainfully, and with a 
vehemence of* tone and manner which had often startled 
me before, made a long speech on the subject, which I 
ahjall present to the reader exactly as it was uttered. 

^ You ask such questions as these because you are a 
thoughtless fool ; because you are an unbeliever ; because 
you have abandoned the religion of your fathers without 
proper reflection on the subject ; without comparing its 
imposing majesty and imity, with the absurd and contra- 
dictory creed, which is drawing you into a whirlpool of 
folly, from which you cannot extricate yourself: you 
French, heretic and sceptic that you are ! listen to the 
warning voice of reason, and attend to what I am ^civ^SL 
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gay. When humanity was represented only in the per- 
sons of two individuals, an expiation and a victim were 
promised to them, as a redemption from the consequences 
of their sin, so that those consequences should not be 
visited upon all mankind; but when numerously and 
widely-scattered societies revolted against the intellectual 
barrier which Providence had never intended they should 
overleap, God punished those who were the most culpa- 
ble, without condemning the rest of the species to suffer 
for their crime : thus have large cities perished ! thus, 
when the whole earth was inundated, was a firm footing 
found for the believers whom God wished to save ! But, 
notwithstanding these terrible chastisements and awful 
tragedies, the terrors of which were past the power of ex- 
pression, mankind has revolted many times since the ages 
of which I speak, and as it was formerly, so it is now — 
the descendants of the rebellious bear upon their heads 
the fruit of their forefathers' crimes ! Have you not 
heard that formidable anathema which has resounded 
through the world, and of which the complaint of the 
negro is but an echo — maledictus Chanaan^ servus servO' 
rum erit fratrihus suis I I tell you that this anathema 
has fallen upon this accursed race, and will cling to them 
so long as the world shall last ! But, you will ask, what 
was the magnitude of their crime in comparison with the 
punishment with which it is visited ? Was it nothing, 
then, to outrage the paternal majesty of the Most High ? 
to treat with derision that which represented his divinity, 
because there was then no priesthood to prevent such 
sins ; to make that authority upon which the welfare of 
society depends, a theme for reproach and coarse mem- 
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ment ; to strike at its very base until it had almoet been 
a victim to their rebellion ? Yes, the malediction was 
prompt ; the punishment instantaneous ; the descendants 
of the offenders have been wounded in the tender point 
of paternal affection, for their children have been brought 
up in slavery, and died before their eyes, beneath the 
unrelenting rod of a foreign master ! Besides, do you know 
that this was not their only crime? Do you not know that 
it would be rash and dangerous, even in the midst of 
this world, which appears so strong and powerful, to grant 
liberty to a race of beings who possess dreadful and mys- 
terious secrets, the revelation of which would make your 
very hair stand on end? Ah ! laugh on, Frenchman that 
you are ! a member, perhaps, of the Academy ! I am but 
a poor catholic priest, regarding the omniscience and good- 
ness of God, with what you may term Romanish venera- 
tion, and believing with equal firmness in the existence of 
wicked spirits, with whom the unbelieving are doubtless 
in communion ; and, thinking as I do, I am surprised 
that we should be able to exercise the least control over 
this reprobate tl-ibe. You can know nothing of the cun- 
ning and malignity of these wretches, who are only too 
well satisfied that you should remain ignorant of their 
real characters ; but, trust me. Frenchman, they are pos- 
sessed of horrible secrets and powers. I have seen more 
than seventy years of life, fifty of which have been spent 
in the holy priesthood; surely my grey hairs and my 
gown entitle me to respect — surely you can trust the old 
man and the priest ; then, listen to what I can tell you. 
I was many years younger than yourself when I travelled 
through some of the wildernesses of Brazil, with a negro 
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for my guide ; one day we came to a deep forest, and some 
slight difference of opinion occurred between this man and 
myself; I spoke to him in an imperious tone, and insisted 
upon obedience; but the wretch, who had until then 
been humble and cringing in the extreme, suddenly as-* 
sumed an extraordinary hauteur of manner, surveyed mt 
with an air of defiance, and insolently replied-^ 

^ We shall see who shall be the master — the white 
man or the slave.' 

*^ As he spoke, he whistled in a sbgular manner, and 
I immediately perceived upon the branches of the trees, 
the arbustes, and the green shrubs growing around, the 
heads of thousands of hideous reptiles, which came hissing 
and whistling forward, and kissed the feet of the master 
who had summoned them, while he gave himself up to 
their loathsome caresses ! Thirty years have rolled over 
my head since that time, but that scene is seldom absent 
from my thoughts ; it haunts me day and night ! I 
stood perfectly motionless ; I did not even speak, nor did 
an exclamation of any kind escape me, when upon a sig- 
nal, a sort of cry, from my conductor, the frightful reptiles 
disappeared as suddenly as they had come. Yes, I am 
sure of it ! there exists a strange link of communication 
between these fearful creatures, represented even in my- 
thology as the symbols of evil, and the cursed race whose 
condition you pity ! Besides, by what right would you 
protect the negroes from the punishment which you ap- 
pear to think the white man imposes upon them ? Do 
you not see that these very chastisements constitute the 
expiation of their crimes ? that their incessant grievances 
and deep humiliations are the only means by which they 
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ean be kept in a state of abasement whieh prevents them 
from eommitting crime, or, in some cases, led to think of 
better things. You may think yourself well acquainted 
with the human race, because you have been accust(»ned 
to cut and hack skin and bone with the surgeon's knife, 
but, I tell you, human nature is as yet unknown to you : 
had you lived in the cloister, you would know that no- 
thing is acquired without suffering; the tortures of the body 
benefit the soul, and permit it to soar amid regions which 
are inaccessible to those who lead a self-indulgent life. 
Yoii will scarcely believe me, but I can affirm to you that 
I have seen negroes come to their masters, and crave 
ponishment in such terms as these: — ^Master, I feel 
widced thoughts rising within me ; give me a beating to- 
day.' Others beg and pray to be set free, that they may 
give vent to their propensities, and slay any one they 
please ; and instances of this sort have occurred even 
among the favourites of the most indulgent masters. Oh, 
trust my words, and cease to pity their sufferings ; weep, 
indeed, but in secret, that such rigorous treatment should 
be necessary ; but pray, as I do, that their blood may 
flow in streams for ever, and mingle with the dust of the 
thirsty earth. And do you ask another proof of the 
anathema which has fallen upon them ? look at the na- 
tions unfortunately allied with them — at the men who 
have been insane enough to associate with the women of 
this accursed race, and lived lives of licentiousness with 
them : they cannot, under any circumstances, share in an 
honest and virtuous life ; those who are united to them 
partake of the curse of their tribe ; the blood of slavery 
runs in their children's veins, and, sooner or latet^tJbA.^ 
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sink into a state of humiliation and misery ; every man 
thinks himself privileged to dictate to them, and to meddle 
with their affairs ; the wretched condition of the slave- 
mother who has nounshed them at her breast, clings to 
them for ever. And look at the countenances of the 
children who are the fruits of these connexions ; the 
majestic nobility of the human countenance is nowhere 
to be traced on their low mean foreheads ; their feeble 
deformed limbs approach those of animals in form, and 
their instinct is as depraved as their minds and bodies ; 
and, now, I will bid you adieu. Will you remember 
what I have said to you ?" 

And thereupon the old priest departed, leaving me in 
perfect bewilderment, caused by his vehement and im- 
passioned language. On returning home I took great 
pains to write down his speech as correctly as possible, 
and this adventure is the last I have to recoimt of my 
sojourn in Brazil. 

I forgot to observe that the priest had eyes of a pecu- 
liar blue— such as Esquirol tells us are most often found 
among those individuals who are afflicted with strange 
mental delusions. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE GAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 



Wb left Rio de Janeiro with our imaginations filled 
with the various wonders we had met with during 
our stay in Brazil ; its exuberant and fertile soil, 
its large rivers overshadowed with gigantic trees, its 
beautiful cascades, and the numerous half-savage scenes 
to which we had been witnesses, returned with double 
fiNTce upon our minds ; and as we watched the foaming 
track of the Syren with a dreamy listless air, we could 
not help bestowing a few regrets upon the rich and boun- 
teous soil we were leaving behind us : thus is it always 
with man ; he is ever delighted with that of which he has 
seen little, or of which he has had but a glimpse ; though 
it is true that bitter experience does not always permit 
him to regret that he has not seen more of the object which 
pleased his fancy. 

The cloudless sky of Rio seemed at first to follow us 
durmg the early part of our voyage from this country to 
the Cape of Good Hope ; a gentle breeze filled our sails, 
and the calm sea offered no resistance to the progress of 
our noble ship, the tranquil and majestic air of which was 
in perfect harmony with the unclouded sky which shone 
above our heads, and the blue ocean which cradled us on 
its bosom. But when we began to approach the Africaa 
coasts the Jai^e noisy billows das\vfed. iM'i'sX'^ wv wa ^^^^ 

N 2 
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while the wind howled round the mast ; and the day be- 
fore our arrival at the Cape we were enveloped by a thick 
mist, which hid from our view the coasts we were just 
beginning to perceive, and several other objects of which 
we had obtained a glimpse, while even the sails of the Vic- 
torious were rendered almost invisible ; indeed, the night 
became so very dark that both the vessels were compelled 
to beat a drum and sound bells on board to enable each 
other to judge of the distance between them by means of 
sound, and thus prevent a rencounter which might have 
been rather disastrous in its consequences. In general, 
the silence which reigns on board ship at night is seldom 
broken except by the voice of the officer on duty, or that 
of the sentinel on guard ; as may be imagined these un- 
usual and discordant noises produced anything but a lively 
impression on the crew ; however, the night passed without 
any accident, and on the following morning, at sunrise, 
we could distinctly see the Table mountain, the summit 
of which was still enveloped in a light floating mist, which 
was fast disappearing before the gentle action of the breeze. 
There is something original and peculiar in the form of 
the Table mountain which gives a kind of character to 
the first sight of this coast ; the most ordinary artist in 
the world might take a sketch in this pretty country, 
which would be neither common nor ordinary, and in that 
respect would differ greatly from those generally met 
with in keepsakes and albums all over the world : as fts 
name implies, this mountain presents an immense surface 
of regular strata, reposing upon two gigantic blocks of 
marble, which are called the Head and Croup of the 
Lion : from the situation we occM^l^d >Ne had an excel- 
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tent view of the foundations of the mountains, which re- 
aenabled large slabs of marble placed over each other ; the 
horizontal summit is several leagues in length, and at the 
top is shaped into the form of a peak, of about two hun- 
dred feet high, whence the sides of the mountain gradually 
slope down towards the sea, and upon this declivity stands 
the town of the Cape of Good Hope. When seen from a 
distance the general appearance of the soil which sur- 
rounds the town, and lies at the foot of the mountain, is 
somewhat arid, scarcely covered by a few scattered 
stunted heaths and some slender but inelegant trees 
which grow around, a great contrast to the verdant 
beauty of Brazil, where every stone is enveloped and hid-^ 
den by a profusion of flowers and foliage ; here the sombre 
red-looking ground is hardly veiled by the light leaves 
of a few arbuscles which venture above its surface, and 
seem to languish for want of sufficient nourishment ; still 
the little white, red, and yellow blossoms of these shrubs 
have such a gentle melancholy appearance that one can- 
not help admiring them — just as one does a child whose 
intelligent countenance bespeaks its talent and precocity. 

We landed by means of a canoe rowed by two cross-eyed 
Malays, with pale unhealthy complexions, rather aqui- 
line noses, thin limbs, and straight black hair ; their coni- 
cal-shf^d heads were covered by pointed hats with very 
broad brims falling on the shoulders. The port contained 
a laige number of commercial vessels belonging to various 
different nations — an English frigate, and a French one, 
the Erigone, which had arrived from China, and was re- 
turning to France by the same passage over the Atlantic, 
which we had taken. 
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The French ships which visit the cokny of Bourbon very 
rarely touch at the Cape of Good H(^9e, and, indeed, our 
eonmiercial intercourse with this interesting country is Teiy 
insignificant. As soon as we landed our attention was iin»* 
mediately captivated by the novel scenes before us, and bj 
the bustle going on in the port, where numerous boats, laden 
both with human beings and merchandise were movingf 
about in all directions. Myriads of penguins flew about 
our vessel and over our heads, while the larger portion o£ 
this little winged tribe, which are very numerous heie^ 
and regarded with much venerati<m, remained seated aa 
the pieces of wood floating about on the water, and 
watched our movements with an air of supreme indifierr 
ence, well aware that their persons were sacred and 
inviolable in this place of refuge, where both the laws 
and the inhabitants are bound to protect them. The 
landing-place at Cape Town is simply constructed of 
wood, but stretches to some distance into the sea, for the 
purpose of facilitating the unloading of merchandise whea 
the sea is rather rough, which is frequently the case on 
these shores. 

There are but few natmralists who have not pictmred 
bright visions of the native land of the Hottentot, the 
Boschman, and the Caflxe ; and few also have not expe* 
rienced an ardent desire to visit thejzountry so celebrated 
for the formidable animals and singular productions it con* 
tains, notwithstanding the numerous dangers attendant 
upon the enterprise. Few people possess more taste for 
dangerous adventures than myself, and on first setting 
foot upon this far-&med land I experienced^a sensation 
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of delight and enthusiasm, upon which I cannot, even 
now, look back without emotion. 

No sooner has the traveller landed upon this favoured 
spot of earth, than he is immediately struck with the 
minute attention to his comfort and entertainment which 
presents itself everywhere ; large well-built alleys lead 
from the landing-place to the interior of the town, andall 
tiie bouses convey an idea of ease and comfort. The well- 
paved streets are adorned with large and excellent shops ; 
DOT are handsome carriages and beautiful horses by any 
means uncommon ; indeed, the numerous resources pos* 
sesied by this place for satisfying the thousand wants of 
a civilized population, prove that it is in all respects an 
European town ; everything here recalled France to our 
minds very forcibly ; the order and security which reign 
in our nation ; and even the presence of certain grave- 
looking policemen, who were excellent counterparts of our 
serpents de ville. The aspect of everything was certainly 
very different from what we had seen amongst the ragged 
inhabitants of Teneriffe, and the confusion which charac* 
terizes the city of Rio ; in the first of these countries we 
had witnessed the decrepit state of society, degraded by 
miiery and licentiousness ; in the second, the fruits of 
discord and indolence ; but at Cape Town we beheld life 
in its most pleasing variety — ^laborious, steady, and sen- 
sible, enjoying all the benefits , and pleasures which are 
procured by a proper development of the faculties and 
Hlolities. 

Before visiting the interesting town in which we had 
landed, we thought it advisable to go in search of lodgings, 
which had not just yet been procured fox vja^^V^Wm^^^ 
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had given orders respecting them. The Cape is quite the 
rendezYous of the valetudinarians of India ; and beneath 
its pure cloudless sky the rich nabobs of that country en- 
deavour to forget the miseries of premature old age, and 
to repair the constitutions which have been shattered by 
Oriental excesses. The Indian Crcesus generally arrives 
here attended by a nunoerous suite, and a large number 
of domestics with rather European features, dusky com- 
plexions, and long floating hair. Their costume consifi^ 
of a muslin turban, large pantaloons, and a very wide 
tunic ; round their legs they wear gold bracelets, and rings 
of the same precious material on their toes, in the same 
manner as the citizens in the time of the Directory ; it was 
a singular effect to observe the contrast between the pordi* 
ment-like figure of the owner of some splendid equipage, 
and the noble and strongly -marked traits of his handsome 
conductors. 

On account of the great number of strangers at Cape 
Town, it is always extremely difficult to find lodgings 
there, and at the time of our arrival, so great was the eon- 
course of visitors, that we could not obtain accommoda- 
tion in any of the hotels, and were obliged to accept the 
hospitality of private houses, during the whole of our 
sojourn in the place ; and^ here I must mention a very 
singular custom which exists at the Cape: certain 
&milies make a practice of receiving strangers into their 
houses, inviting them to join their private table, and offer- 
ing them the most generous hospitality at a very moderate 
price. In one of these i^milies we were fortunate enough 
to be received by Madame H . . , who welcomed us 
without any extravagant compliments, but with sincero 
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and unaffected kindness ; and on knowing who we were, 
admitted us to her circle with as much freedom as if we 
had ^ been old friends. The family consisted of Madame 
H . • , three charming young girls, and two little boys ; 
m the different departments relating to the household 
management were distributed among the various members 
of the establishment according to their ages. 

By the second day of our residence there, all form and 
eeremony had entirely disappeared ; the children climbed 
upon my knee with the most genuine hilarity, and we 
enjoyed all the delights of intimate friendship, which we 
appreciated all the more as we recalled to our minds 
many a pleasant reminiscence of our native country and 
the past ; indeed, every one of us canied away a very 
agreeable remembrance of our sojourn at the Cape of 
Good Hope : there is no compensation which so welL re- 
wards the traveller for all the fatigue and privation he 
has to endure, as those pleasant souvenirs of happiness 
upon which he can look back without bitterness or regret ; 
those charming apparitions which he may, perhaps, never 
meet with again in his journey over the rugged road of 
life. 

Cape Town is, certainly, one of the nicest places I 
know ; the houses are somewhat low, but they are built 
upon a large extent of ground, and, in consequence, are 
spacious and commodious ; and though their style of 
architecture is not first-rate, there is always an air of 
eomfort and repose about them which is pleasant to be- 
hold. All the streets are quite straight ; and sufficient 
space is left between the rows of houses on each «de, for 
an avenue of trees to be planted in each of them ; so that 
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all the fe^ades are shaded by the overhanging boughs of 
oak or elm trees, natives of our own beloved country, or 
by the pretty climbing plants of the tropics. The square 
of the parade is a beautiful walk, and its form is supposed 
to be perfect ; it is planted with fine oaks, and also 
contains two elegant buildings — one of which is the Bourse. 

The shops at the Cape are nothing less than museums 
of curiosities. The most beautiful and delicate English 
confectionary is arranged by the side of all kinds of sin- 
gular productions from India, China, and Africa. The 
gauzy tissues and gay bracelets of the bayadere are min- 
gled with the tiny slippers and mysterious caskets of the 
Chinese ; delicate little keepsakes for a lady, by the shell 
necklace of the negress, or the tiger-skin mantle of the 
CafFre king ; various articles for a gentleman's use, by 
the great heavy pipe of the Hottentot ; an<i specimens of 
Indian pottery thrown pellmell amongst those of Japan, 
China, and England. 

In walking through the streets of Cape Town, the 
visitor is astonished at the immense number of chapels 
and temples which he meets with, English, Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan, Lutheran, and Catholic chapels, and even 
several Mosques. There are few towns in which the va- 
rious Christian sects agree better, for as the government 
protects them all equally, they live in a state of great 
outward harmony, and content themselves with cursing 
each other heartily, in their different places of worship. 
Should any one inquire as to the practical character of 
these diverse sects, I can reply, that they are all influ- 
enced by high religious principles, and pay great respect 
to the duties of their creed ; each, in his own sphere. 
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acts according to the principles of his religion, and man* 
Idnd in general reaps the benefit of his conduct. 

One cannot help making a comparison between Brazil 
and the Cape, which is greatly to the advantage of the 
latter place ; and contrasting the dissolute manners of 
South America, where slavery reigns in its full force, 
with the Christian doctrines which are practised in this 
land of freedom. 

At the Cape, there are no houses of that description so 
fiiiTOurable to disorder and idleness, where curiosity feeds 
upon the scandals and falsehoods which are so industri* 
ously circulated by envy and folly. The only place of 
amusement is a club, where all the principal journals and 
publications are taken, and where, at certain hours, re- 
spectable and sensible men meet to discuss the most im- 
]N)rtant topics of the time. The population of Cape 
Town is about twenty thousand, the greater part of these 
being Dutch, English, Germans, Malays, negro Hotten- 
tots, Caffres, and Mozambiques. At one time there was 
« theatre here, but at the suggestion of several influential 
persons, it has been converted into a free preparatory- 
school, and contains pupils of almost all creeds, who re- 
ceive a course of instruction suitable to the social condi- 
tion in which they are afterwards to live. 

There is something patriarchal in the manners of tha 
people here, particularly in their family relationships^ 
ifhich pleased me exceedingly. A young man is quite at 
liberty to pay constant visits to a respectable Dutch or 
•English family, containing many youthful members, and 
to declare his preference for any of them, without ex-* 
citing any attention by doing so, or in the slightest de • 
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gree annoying the parents by his conduct ; and it must 
be confessed, that there has scarcely ever been an instance 
where the heads of the family have had reason to repent 
of allowing this friendly social custom full indulgence. 
I happened to be frequently thrown in the way of a 
pleasing couple, whose history was related to me, and 
which I will place before the reader, as it will give him 
an idea of the mutual confidence which exists here be- 
tween two young people who have determined to share 
each other's fate, and have nothing to depend upon but 
their own labours. 

The two individuals of whom I speak were poor, and 
their union had been necessarily delayed by mutual con- 
sent, until the suitor had acquired the means of securing 
their future comfort by his own exertions. At last the 
happy moment arrived, when his labours were crowned 
with success, and the day and hour for the marriage were 
fixed. At the appomted time, the bride and her friends 
arrived punctually at the place of rendezvous^ as also the 
relations of the young man, who did not live at Cape 
Town, and merely came to assist at the ceremony. 
However, the important hour came, and went, but the 
bridegroom did not appear ; two, three, four hours passed 
by, and still no message of explanation for this strange 
conduct. All were, of course, in a state of great astonish- 
ment, when the news arrived, that the young man had 
set out very suddenly in the morning, without saying 
where he was going, and that no one knew his destina- 
tion. The young fiancee made all sorts of excuses for 
him to her friends, assuring them that she was not in the 
least distressed, and was certain that some trifle must 
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kave occurred to delay the ceremony ; but, just as she 
was about to take off her wedding-dress, the bridegroom 
arrived, and explained, in the most naive manner possible, 
that he was offered, that very morning, a share in some 
commercial speculation, which would enable him to re- 
alize more than three hundred pounds, and that he had 
set off immediately on this business, feeling sure that they 
would pardon his conduct, on being informed of the cause 
of it. The idea of thinking of business, or money-mat- 
ters, at such a moment of happiness — how abominable ! 
But, in this country, people are so educated, that they 
take a very matter-of-fact view of life and its necessities. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, both civil and religious li- 
berty are united in their efforts to abolish slavery alto- 
gether; whatever be a man's dress or complexion, he 
ought to have the free use of his faculties and rights ; and 
this is perhaps the only country on earth which, in the 
administration of its municipal business, employs the 
white population of almost every country, and also blacks 
of all races, Hottentots, Mozambiques, and even Malay 
Mussulmen, the latter being very numerous at the Cape, 
and generally distinguished by intelligence and activity. 

One beautiful morning, M. De Ferri^re and myself set 
out for a walk in the environs of the town, and entering 
ft garden situated on the slope of a hill by the sea-side, 
we observed that the large aloes which were planted 
around concealed many curious monuments, which were 
half hidden by the flowers of the arbuscle. On a closer 
inspection we found that these little monuments were in- 
scribed with Arabic characters ; and we were told by a 
yoimg man, who was pursuing the same walk as our- 
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selves, that this was a Malay cemetery, and that the na- 
tives of Malacca who reside here, came to bury their dead 
beneath these beautiful bushes of ferns, geraniums, and 
roses. We walked all round the silent oasis, as I may 
term this pretty spot of ground, with its white monu- 
ments ahd profusion of flowers, and took our departure 
almost envious of the poetic minds of the Malays, who 
have such implicit faith in the goodness of God, that they 
deem an arbour of flowers a sufficient protection for the 
body of the departed, while their souls are enjoying a 
happier fate in a better land. 

During our sojourn at Cape Town, a man-of-war from 
the Netherlands happened to touch there ; and the Dutch 
inhabitants of the place took advantage of the circum- 
stance, to express to the commander of the vessel their 
gratification at seeing some of their own countrymen 
again, and got up a serenade in honour of their arrival ; 
not that this was intended as any slight to the English 
Government, for at the present day the population of 
Cape Town is neither Dutch, English, German, nor 
French, but the gi'eater portion of the inhabitants are 
bom on the African soil, and have a sort of presentiment 
as to their future destiny. The enlightened, enterprising, 
and industrious people, who inhabit the portion of land 
extending from Cape Town to Port Natal, cannot for 
ever remain under the direction of any European govern- 
ment. Whether as a monarchy or a republic, the Cape 
of Good Hope will, sooner or later, separate itself from 
the dominion of the English ; and this event is doubtless 
foreseen by the present inhabitants of Cape Town, who 
are natives of the African soil. 
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As I have before remarked, there is a certain character 
of originality about the environs of Cape Town, the bar-' 
ren parts being covered with ferns, and other plants of a 
similar description, and the more cultivated land, planted 
with vines, and almost all the native European fruits. 
Few countries have been more carefully attended to, as 
to cultivation and improvement, than the Cape ; for as 
soon as the Dutch planters appeared upon the A Mean 
coast, they endeavoured to form this country on the plan 
of the one they had quitted, and met with complete suc- 
cess ; for in every part where any improvement could be 
effected, there are excellent canals, very judiciously con- 
structed, and bordered on either side by aspens and pop- 
lars ; fine avenues of oak trees • are to be seen amongst 
the dwelling houses, which are very similar to those of 
Flanders and Holland, being neat, regCilar, and white- 
looking as the walls and floor of a church. 

At a little distance from the town, is a place called 
Constance, whence is obtained the wine bearing that name, 
the profits of which belong solely to the three partners in 
the trade, Messrs. Cloete, Van Reynet, and Collins, who 
reside in beautiful villas near the place, and receive their 
friends and visitors in the most hospitable and gentleman- 
ly manner, totally regardless as to whether the latter 
present themselves as customers or not. 

Of the wines of Constance there are four kinds — Pon- 
tac, Frontignac, and red and white Constance. The first 
of these is manufactured from the juice of two different 
grapes, one white the other red, the former being simi- 
lar to that from which the Frontignan of France is made. 
It is gathered when very ripe, and skinned, the juice 
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being pat into great casks. As soon as it begins' to fer- 
ment, that process is interrupted by pouring it off very 
gently. The red grape, which is the same as that 
used for colouring wine in the south of France, is allow- 
ed to dry on the stem, and when quite hard and shrivel- 
led, is put into the juice which has previously been pre^* 
tied from the white grape, and crushed, in order to give a 
colour to the whole ; indeed, it will be perceived, that, 
the red grape is merely added for the purpose of impar- 
ting a colour to the liquor, and certainly a more barbarous 
process for obtaining red wine from white grapes, can 
scarcely be imagined. But notwithstanding the defects 
of this mode of proceeding, Pontac is considered the best 
of the Constance wines ; it is also the most expensive^' 
the richest in flavour, and the least like the French 
wines ; but, whatever be its age, it has always a sligblr 
ly -sharp taste, caused by the' red grape, which becomes 
completely dry and shrivelled, while on its stem, and 
when used, contains, instead of sugar, an astringent piin^ 
ciple, which renders it acid and sharp to the palate. 

Frontignac is made from the white grape of which I 
have spoken, without mixing it with any other ingre- 
dient. The great secret in manufacturing it, consists*^ in 
^venting it from fermenting by means of sulphur mat- 
ches, and pouring off the liquor several times, until every 
thing which would injure its transparency has been re- 
moved. Next to Pontac, this is considered the most 
recherche wine of the Cape. As to the red and white 
Constance, they are so much like Malvoisie^ and other 
French wufies, that they can hardly be distinguished from 
them. 
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The wines of Constance are kept in oaken casks, made 
with great care, and are never bottled tintil. just about to 
be used. A considerable quantity of this wine is- ex- 
poUrted, but still little is made by it, which is a great 
drawback to the manui^cture of a rich wine, which cannot 
all be consumed in the place where it is made. 

During the last few years, they have been attempting 
to make Champagne at Constance ; but the original ma- 
nttfecturers of this beverage need not be alarmed at this, 
fer those who have tasted the infamous composition, 
would almost as soon think of drinking lamp-oil, as put- 
ting their lips to it a second time. 

We went to visit the enclosures of Constance in a 
handsome equipage, which had been placed at our dispo- 
sal, and which was driven by a Malay coachman, whose 
immense pointed hat towered above the carriage like the 
top of a minaret. Our first visit was to Mr Collins, 
who took us over his establishment, and seemed mucii* 
pleased with the tribute we paid to his vanity, in stop- 
ping before several statues, life-size, representing Caffres, 
Hottentots, and Boschmen, engaged in various domestic 
operations. These statues, he said, were executed in 
London, and they were so very badly done, that we had 
no doubt of the fact. After about a thousand peregrine- 
tions, for the purpose of looking at a dwarf tree, or a 
giant shrub, the proprietor led us into his house, where 
every thing was extremely well conducted, and where he 
produced some of the nectar, for which the neighbouring 
domains were celebrated. 

On leaving him, we repaired to the residence of 
M. Cloete, who entertained us in a similar manner, soli- 
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citing our admiration of a stalactite, a shell, a bird, and 
a caged tiger, finishing by compelling us to partake of 
wine with him. 

Our final visit was to M. Van Reynet, who had nd- 
ther stalactites, statues, nor shells, for us to admire ; but, 
in lieu of them, gave us some beautiful fruit and cheese, 
presuming that we visited him with the idea of tasting 
the productions of Constance, and wishing to make us 
appreciate the superior qualities of his celebrated wines ; 
indeed, so profuse was the hospitality of M. Van Reynet, 
and so bountifully did he entertain us with his divine 
beverage, that we were in some danger of forgetting all 
sublunary things. 

Amongst the friends whose acquaintance I had the ho- 
nour of making at the Cape, were two whose names I 
cannot pass over in silence. Doctor Pape and Doctor Say- 
her, who shewed me the greatest attention and politeness. 
At the residence of the latter I met a young Boschman, 
of about seventeen or eighteen years of age, who had 
just arrived from the interior. This singular- looking in- 
dividual was not more than a metre in height ; his com- 
plexion was quite olive, but not so dark as that of ^ 
Hottentot ; his short woolly hair resembled the moss on 
a rock, and came down almost on to his eyebrows, so 
very low was his forehead ; while his flat nose was al- 
most joined to a pair of very thick lips. This youth had 
an appearance of great weakness and debility ; he spoke 
only the language of his tribe, with which M. Sayher 
was well acquainted, and replied very slowly to the 
questions addressed to him. I once asked him what was 
the principal food of the Boschmen, when he replied, 
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that in his country .people ate of everything indiscrimi- 
nately, from ant- eggs, and even ants themselves, to the 
dead bodies of elephants, when the latter could be met 
with. 

It is difficult to form an idea of such extreme physical 
degradation as that which distinguished this wretched 
creature. His limbs were bent in the manner of those 
animals which bear the nearest resemblance to man, and 
the muscles in the calf of the leg scarcely seemed to have 
any existence. 

Such are the effects of constant misery and persecution 
on the human race ! In proportion as everything is beau- 
tiful and productive around them, and enjoying the bles- 
sings of freedom and security, the more hideous and weak 
are the miserable savages who live in that primitive con- 
dition which we sometimes hear so much vaunted. 

The Boschmen are doubtless a species of the Hotten- 
tot race, reduced by persecution and oppression to the 
most degraded state imaginable. Surrounded by Caffres 
and Hottentots, who entertain the utmost hatred towards 
them, these unhappy beings have the greatest difficulty 
in preserving their lives, as they have not only to defend 
themselves against these cruel enemies, but, also, to en- 
y^ounter the formidable animals which inhabit the coun- 
try, and to which they easily fall a prey, as they are to- 
tally destitute of all means of defence. In order to 
escape all these dangers, they are obliged to establish 
their dwellings in the tops of the highest trees, and in 
the most inaccessible caves, as well as to live upon all 
kinds of disagreeable and unnatural food. The persecu- 
tions and miseries which the Boschmen have endured, 
o2 
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have rendered them sullen and cruel,, and their weak un-^ 
protected condition has led them to study nature only for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with everything that 
is destructive and dangerous. No people on earth are so 
well acquainted with the nature of fhe most venomous 
plants and dangerous reptiles, the poisonous principles of 
which they extract and make use of for their arrows, so 
that the slightest wound produced by these fatal weapons 
is always certain to be mortal. 

M. Sayher was frequently the companion of my walks 
in the environs of Cape Town, and assisted me in my 
botanical researches in this charming country ; but, u»* 
fortunately, the season was not very much in favour <yf 
our occupation, and we were not able to gather an abun*^ 
dant harvest of specimens. I was one day botanizing at 
the foot of the Table Mountain, accompanied by my 
friend, when we came to a deep ravine, in the midst of 
which ran a limpid stream. On glancing at the different 
objects which surrounded us, we saw, just beneath a 
rock which hung over our heads, a dark naked figure^ 
which appeared to be watching us attentively. The as- 
pect of this strange-looking creature was by no means 
prepossessing, and its prominent jaws and flat nose made 
me at first imagine that we had discovered the retreat of 
some poor Boschman ; but my companion, who was bet- 
ter acquainted with the country than myself, levelled his 
cane, as though about to hurl it at the head of the 
creature, which immediately displayed its lanky hairy 
body, and catching at the upper part of the rock with 
its long thin arms, quickly disappeared from our view. 
M, Sayher, who knew as iauc\v o^ Vcv^ m^^key tribe as of 
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the manners of the Hottentots and Caffres, told me, that 
this was an enormous specimen of the baboon species, 
ivhich had probably been expelled from its tribe for some 
misdeeds, and was thus compelled to lead a life of soli-' 
tude« ^ 

When a number of these animals set out to plunder 
the fields and woods, they place sentinels in different 
parts to warn them of the approach of danger ; and, if, 
notwithstanding these precautions, any serious accident 
should occur, the unhappy spy is considered responsible 
for the occurrence, and is so soundly beaten by his com- 
panions that death is sometimes the result of the punish- 
ment ; however, should the contretemps be of but little 
consequence, the offenders are exiled for a time, and are 
not reinstated in their citizen-rights until afler they have 
expiated their fault by an amended life : it is not unusual 
to meet with whole troops of these baboons in the moun- 
tains of the Cape; indeed, they are now almost the only 
laige animals very numerous there ; for the lion, elephant, 
and hippopotamus have fled before the influence of that 
civilization which even the Hottentot has not been able 
to withstand. 

. I saw M. Say her very frequently during my residence 
at Cape Town, and paid several visits to his laboratory, 
which contained many of the valuable natural curiosities 
of this interesting country ; my kind friend indulged my 
&ncies in every possible way, uncorking bottles that I 
might examine the reptiles they contained ; unfastening, 
for my amusement, the boxes in which he kept the col- 
lections of insects ; and telling me long tales of his adven- 
tures in Caffraria, in the midst of the «eLva%^% 'w^k^^ssssa. 
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was caused by a custom which prevails among the far- 
mers here, of burning off the refuse of the crops of tlibe 
preceding year. 

Before daybreak we were again moving, as we wished 
to descend the opposite side of the mountain, and thus 
take a peep at the habitations of the Boers, who live in 
the neighbourhood of Wagen-Makers Valley, and ihuB 
purposed terminating our excursions in the Cape, as the 
strict conunander of the Siren expected us to return on 
board his vessel in three days. After climbing the suQi- 
mit of the mountain which separated us firom the coun- 
try of the Boers, we rested for a short time, and contem- 
plated the new scene before us. It was an almost inter- 
minable tract of land ; a waste covered with dry hajsh 
plants and herbs ; the immense plain seemed to undulate 
like the sea, and to resemble the ocean in presenting tp 
view a bo\^ndless horizon. Wandering and pastoral 
tribes alone could inhabit these desolate regions, which 
seemed to whisper to man, that his destiny on earth is to 
press forwards, not to loiter. 

The dwellings of the Boers bear a great resemblance 
to the chalets of the Alps and Switzerland, being built of 
planks, and covered with moss ; they are of course but 
one story in height, and daylight is admitted only by 
means of the door, which is never closed except at night. 
A kitchen, which also serves as a sitting-room, a sleep- 
ing-apartment for the master and mistress, and a dark 
little hole for the children and servant, are the only 
chambers of which the dwelling consists ; and the sole 
food of the Boers comprises vegetables, beef, and mut- 
ton, and the milk of their flocks. The men never enter 
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their houses except in the evening, for in the daytime 
they are occupied in taking care of their flocks and herds, 
while their wives, assisted by their Hottentot domestics, 
employ themselves in making candles and cheese, which 
latter article is a great source of profit to them. The 
life of these pastoral tribes never varies in any way. 
Their creed harmonizes exactly with their manners ; and 
the reading of the Bible is their only recreation, though 
they peruse it more as a picture of their own calm quiet 
life, than with any idea of religious instruction. 

The poorest Boer possesses at least five or six hundred 
oxen, which are shut up every evening. Instead of sel- 
ling the manure, it is the custom among these people to 
bum it, and sometimes this conflagration lasts for a year 
or two. The Boers very rarely leave their houses, sel- 
dom visiting the neighbouring towns, even to procure the 
necessaries they sometimes require. In this respect, 
they resemble the Caffres, with whom they hold frequent 
intercourse, and whose manners are very similar to their 
own. They deal extensively with itinerant tradesmen, 
who reach them by means of the heavy waggons, of 
which I have spoken, and furnish them with everything 
useful. I remember seeing a young native of Marseilles, 
at Cape Town, who was going into Caffraria, on commer- 
cial business with the natives. Sometimes, when the 
pasturage around them is becoming thin and poor, the 
Boers change their residence ; they pack all their domestic 
furniture on a waggon, reserving a place for the women, 
children, and old men. The strongest of the men and 
the Hottentots collect the flocks together, and this immense 
caravan begins to move, continuing its progress until a 
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resting-place is found, supplied with abundant pasturage 
and clear water. Is not this truly the life of Abraham, 
Laban, and Jacob ? — a reproduction of the life delineated 
in the Bible. 

We left, with some regret, the chalet where we had 
been sheltering, and retraced our steps towards La Paarl, 
where we were anxious to arrive before sunset ; and 
during the two following days, spent our time in revisit- 
ing places with which we were already well acquainted. 
In one of these excursions we paid a visit to Arben, a 
spot we had not seen before, ahd which deserves parti- 
cular mention. It is situated in the most arid plain we 
had ever met with ; the culture of the vine is there re- 
placed by that of fern-like plants ; the soil is extremely 
light, and easy to cultivate, and produces remarkably 
fine wheat. The miserable inn at which we stopped was 
kept by a man whose face recalled the traits of our native 
country, and who eagerly infonned us that his name was 
Tevillers, evidently expecting we should recognise it im- 
mediately ; but as we were not able to do so, he showed 
us an old French Bible, in which was written the name 
of " De Villiers :" the poor fellow did not even know how 
to pronounce his own name ! 

The family of De Villiei-s is very numerous at the 
Cape, and no doubt arrived there at the same time, and 
under the same circumstances as the other French fami- 
lies. Perron, who visited the French refugees at Franc 
Hoeck, about sixty years after they had left their native 
country, observed, as I did in Brazil, how very quickly 
they forget their original language, for he found but one 
old woman, of eighty, who could speak French. How- 
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ever, it appears that in some families the mother tongue 
was for a time preserved, for De Villiers assured us, that 
he was accustomed to use it when a child. It is true, 
that before meeting with him, we had observed that none 
of his family had ever intermarried with the Dutch, but 
that the men always selected wives from the &milies of 
Rousseau, Hetif, &c. 

The daughter of our host, although the mother of seve- 
ral children, and accustomed to all kinds of hard work, 
still retained the delicate outline of form and face gene- 
rally observable in our young countrywomen ; there was 
also an air of puritan timidity about her, which caused 
her to resemble, in my eyes, some of Raphael's madon- 
nas. This visit to De Villiers gave a new turn to our 
thoughts, presenting to us, in vivid colours, the instability 
of all human destinies ; and with many reflections upon 
what we had seen, we bade adieu to our host, and made 
our preparations for returning on board the " Syren." 



CHAPTER VI. 



THB I8LB OF BOURBON. 



After a very stormy passage of more than a month's 
duration, the momitains which rise in the centre of the 
Isle of Bourhon, became visible to our delighted eyes at 
about five o'clock on the morning of the 30th of April 
1844. The romantic names of these conical volcanoes, 
pronounced by the officers on guard, awakened in my 
heart the sotwenira of my early days, and led me back 
to the happy time when I read " Paul and Virginia" 
with such lively interest, following in imagination the 
footsteps of the two lovely children, who roamed beneath 
the cocoa trees at the foot of these high-peaked moun- 
tains, the grandeur of which I had, in later years, admi- 
red in Madame Delmare's writings, that lady being one 
of the first who braved the torrent of public opinion in the 
fiagile bark of romance. 

A favourable wind assisted our progress forwards, and 
by means of its powerful aid, we spun along at a rapid 
rate, and anchored at St. Denis by noon-time. Just at 
the time of our arrival, the sea dashed furiously upon the 
rude inhospitable coast, the waves roaring and breaking 
upon the perpendicular rocks, which rise on the sel^- 
shore, and tossing their foamy spray on high, like flakes 
of snow blown about by the breeze. Our fiigate, obey- 
ing the agitated motion of the water, heaved and rolled 
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about as if in full sea, thus adding little to the pleasures 
of stepping into the tiny boats which were to convey us 
to the shore. ' 

From that part of the harbour, in which we were thus 
unpleasantly stationed, the little town of St. Denis, sur- 
rounded by gardens full of odoriferous plants and fruit- 
trees, papayera^ and roucoua^ with their thorny/ fruits and 
purple flowers, appeared to us more beautiful than per- 
haps it really was, as we did not in the least know 
when we should be able to quit our vessel, and seek re- 
pose in that oasis which the hand of God has placed in 
the midst of the stormy solitude of the ocean. 
V M. De Lagrene, who was extremely indisposed, re- 
quired my presence and constant services on board, as his 
sufferings were liable to be augmented by the most tri- 
fling circumstance. However, on receiving a very pres- 
sing invitation from the governor, conveyed by one of 
his aides-de-camp^ the plenipotentiary minister decided 
upon landing, in which project I forestalled him, at about > 
four in the afternoon. 

There are very frequently more dangers to be dreaded 
on the shores of the Isle of Bourbon, than in making a 
long voyage over the wide ocean ; for the sea is almost 
always rough on this coast, owing to the contrary wind 
which blows incessantly here, and exposes small vessels 
to the danger of being overturned in their efforts to reach 
the shore. Being already pretty well inured to the diffi - 
culties of disembarking, Xavier Raymond and myself 
had little hesitation in descending into the boat, and were 
•oon rolling about, at the mercy of a rough stormy sea, 
sometimes thrown on our sides, then violently heaved up, 
q2 
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and dashed iiidely down again into the fiMoning abyas, 
which opened its wide jaws as if it would swallow us up. 
The waves gained upon our firail hark, more and more, 
every moment ; but the strong hardy saOois who rowed 
us displayed great sagacity and coolness, and, thanks to 
their skill, we gained one of the landing-places of Bour- 
bon in safety, leaving behind us the foaming sea, which 
grew more and more noisy and stormy every instant. 

The landing-places of the Isle of Bourbon are con- 
structed in such a manner as to ensure, as much as pos- 
sible, the safety of small vessels, even under the most 
dangerous circumstances. They are built upon large 
strong stakes, stretching out into the sea, something like 
the prow of a ship, and furnished with scale-ladders, 
some of them fixed and intended for use in calm weather, 
and others floating, for the assistance of those who have 
to land when the sea is very rough. This latter mode of 
action is both difficult and perilous ; when the stormy 
waves prevent the boat from approaching the stakes, you 
must seize one of the ladders which float upon the water, 
and climb slowly on to the landing-place. 

I certainly was not bom with a talent for gymnastics 
or evolutions on a rope, but it is wonderful what one can 
do when life is in danger. Thanks to the instinct of self- 
preservation, I grasped the floating ladder, and ascended 
by its help, with a degree of skill which the best pupil 
of Colonel Amoros could not have surpassed ; and as I 
was received by the people who had collected together on 
the top of the landing-place, with a smile of approbation, 
I concluded that my ascent had not been ungracefully 
performed ; but, nevertheless, experienced a feeling of in- 
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tense gratification on fihding myself once more safe, and 
on dry land. 

As I glanced over the shore around me, I could not at 
first believe that I was treading the soil of an island 
which had belonged to " la hdle France.;*' a wild desert- 
like scene lay around me, with scarcely a tree to shade 
it firom the heat of the sun. The aspect of every thing 
was gloomy and silent, and the barren soil shewed no 
trace of human industry. At a little distance I could 
perceive two handsome monuments, but every thing 
around them was still as death, and no inhabitants were 
to be seen except here and there a few negroes skipping 
about on the sandy shore, like gigantic lizards, carrying 
one in imagination to the solitudes of Heliopolis and Bal- 
bec. But this romantic idea was suddenly dissipated by 
the appearance oi' b gendarme, and another individual, in 
the green uniform of a custom-house officer. These re- 
presentatives of the authorities of my native country, 
who are such active agents in the civilization of our fo- 
reign colonies, came up and offered me their services, with 
that ease and readiness which belongs only to men of 
their profession. 

I was only too happy to accept their assistance, and 
was conducted by them to the Hotel Joinville, which I 
had previously heard mentioned as the best establish- 
ment in the island, next to the governor's palace. I had 
no sooner entered it, than I at once recognised the cha- 
racteristic perfume, if I may so term it, of the cqfl^a of 
mj native country, the odour of cigars and punch, agree- 
ably mingled with conversation, and calls for various arti- 
cles in different tones, firom the able functionaries with 
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whom our colonies are supplied, with a degree of liber- 
ality not sufficiently appreciated. 

On the same day M. De Lagren6 presented the mem- 
bers of the Legation to the Rear-admiral, M. Basoche, 
Viceroy of Bourbon and the places belonging to it. The 
Governor received us with great politeness, and his lady 
did the honours of the establishment in a manner whidi 
proved her quite worthy the honour of being a repre- 
sentative of France. 

The morning after our arrival was St. Philippe's day. 
At an early hour all the vessels were brilliantly deco- 
rated, cannon sounded, the troops were all under arms, 
and we made our first entry into St. Denis, along with 
the cortege who were proceeding to the church where the 
Te Deum and mass were to be celebrated, in honour of 
the chief of the island. To give the least description of. 
the numerous embroidered costumes worn at this cere- 
mony, would be as impossible as to take the exact num- 
ber of men forming an army, in the manner of Homer. 
Upon every robe and collar the anchor was embroidered, 
for every thing relating to marine administration is here 
carried out in the most perfect manner. There are also 
certain marks whereby to distinguish those who belong to 
its public schools, its clergy, officers, and custom-house 
functionaries, of every description. It was once said, 
that the Jesuits aspired to the government of the whole 
world, but in my opinion this ambition should rather be 
attributed to the marines. 

We are solemnly assured by some, that our country is 
the most remarkable in the world for administrative 

Qtralisation and unity. This may have been the case 
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at one time, but, at the present day, the army and nayy 
form, as it were, two distinct kingdoms, engaged in a 
perpetual struggle with France, over which they exercise 
all the rights of absolute sovereignty, that kingdom being 
thus governed by two different powers. In France alone 
does the absurd custom prevail of allowing the marines, 
who have perhaps been on guard, and discharged their 
other duties with integrity and judgment for forty years, 
the exclusive privilege of despotically governing our fo- 
reign provinces : and some profess to believe, that every- 
thing is conducted with propriety and regularity in the 
happy colonies which are under the dominion of these 
absolute monarchs, thus encouraging the use of the bas-t 
tinado and the scimitar. In the countries in which these 
barbarous customs prevail, certain acts of brutality and 
cnielty are of course expected, resulting from the savage 
dispositions of those who hold situations of authority ; 
but they are at least free from the incessant broils and 
conwnotions which are always a certain proof of incapa- 
city on the part of those to whom the government is en- 
trusted. 

The Te Deum was chanted by priests of European 
complexion, amongst whom were a few choristers, whose 
dark &ce8 betrayed a different origin. In the colony of 
Bourbon, the sanctuary and the altar are the only places 
in which the white population and the mulattoes are ever 
seen together ; for everywhere else, whether in public 
or private, the difference of complexion forms an impene- 
trable barrier to any kind of intercourse. 

After the ceremony had been concluded I went to visit 
« very handsome Creole lady, Madame B • • , who was 
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one of the most celebrated persons in the island. In order 
to reach her house we had to cross several wide streets, 
among others the rue Royale, and the rue Labourdonnaye, 
some of them delightfully shaded by manguiera and cocoa- 
trees, and one filled with wooden sheds, serving as shops 
for the sellers of fruit and vegetables, an indolent set of 
negroes, squatting on the ground half asleep. This ciht- 
sory glance at the town confirmed the impression we had 
formed of it on landing, when it presented to us the ap- 
pearance of a large extent of ground dotted over with 
beautiful villas. The residence of Madame B . . was 
similar to all the other houses in St. Denis, with a gar- 
den before it, in which grew all kinds of odoriferous 
Indian shrubs, orange trees, and pamplemotisaes^ blending 
with the dark V shining foliage o{ \\xq manguiera ; above 
these gay flowering plants towered the slender fan-crown- 
ed stem of the palm, and a large verandah, or open 
gallery, ran the whole length of the facade : according to 
George Sand, it is in these verandahs that the rich plan- 
ters drink the zxomdXic fahan^ and smoke richly-perfumed 
cigarettes, as they lie lounging in their hammocks ; but in 
sober reality, their general beverage is strong coffee, as they 
reserve ihsifcJian for use during slight illness, considering 
it efficacious in case of colds, &c. ; and as to the odorife- 
rous cigarettes they are replaced by enormous Manilla 
cheroots, beside which the cigars smoked by the gendarme 
would look like little straws. After passing the threshold 
we entered a large saloon, the windows of which were 
closed with Persian blinds which gave free access to the 
soft breeze ; the white walls were ornamented with splen- 
didly^&amei engravings, and \.\i^ x^m was furnished 
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with everything Parisian luxury could invent — ^luxurious 
couches, elegant time-pieces, and large mirrors, arm- 
chairs and carpets heing the pnly things wanting to give 
the apartment quite the air of a saloon in the Chausse^ 
d'Antin ; and not only was there a profusion of French 
decoration, but many beautiful and curious specimens of 
Indian art, costly trifles of various kinds, curiosities from 
Bombay, lacquers from Japan, and Indian carved work. 

The mistress of the establishment was reclining on a 
couch, occupied with a book ; m a distant comer of the 
room were three or four girls of various complexions, 
working and conversing in a low tone, who scarcely ap- 
peared to notice our entrance. At Bourbon Madame 
B . . had the reputation of a woman of superior genius ; 
in Paris she would have been considered very elegant, 
but nothing more. Afler having sustained a very tame 
conversation for some time Madame B . . clapped her 
hands, which is the custom here in summoning an atten- 
dant ; one of the dark-complexioned domestics, who had 
been working at the other end of the room, immediately 
rose, and I then perceived that the pretty mulatto girl, 
who was otherwise very well dressed in muslin petticoats 
and a China crape shawl, had neither shoes nor stockings ; 
at a sign from the mistress she prepared to go out, but 
before stepping into the garden, took up a pink parasol 
as a shade from the sun's rays, and went barefoot into 
the street, to execute some commission at the extreme 
end of the town. I afterwards discovered that in this 
island the use of shoes and slippers is exclusively confined 
to the free population ; indeed, it is more a law than m 
custom, and this has, probably^ f^x^ix tm \5^ Hksisik ^sk^q^ 
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sion one so frequently hears from the negroes — " Ah, 
monsieur, I want nothing but shoes !" 

I also visited the three principal establishments of 
Bourbon that day — the botanical garden, hospital, and the 
college. 

Haying now made ourselves a little acquainted with 
the town of St. Denis, we repaired to the residence of the 
governor, where all the aristocracy of the colony had been 
invited in honour of St. Philippe's Day. The house of 
the governor is a palace in every sense of the word, 
situated between two large gardens, watered by silvery 
streams, and filled with splendid flowers ; a massive 
double staircase rises from the marble-paved vestibule ; 
and a light colonnade sustains the weight of the verandah, 
which extends along the whole of the fa9ade^ and shades 
the apartments from the heat of the sun. There is some- 
thing about this building which indicates that at the time 
it was erected, Bourbon was one of the possessions of 
French India, and that this colony and the isle of France 
were at that time under the government of men who have 
left an undying reputation behind them ; it stands as a 
sort of monument of by-gone grandeur — a vestige of our 
ancient power. 

A great crowd of visitors filled the saloons, and I had 
some difficulty in paying my respects to the governor and 
his lady ; in about a quarter of an hour we sat down to 
table: the appearance of the dining-room was really 
magnificent, and quite equalled the splendour of our 
official banquets : one thing struck me as very singular-—* 
some Indian natives of the coast of Malabar, with float- 
* q; hair, and very dark complexions, acted as waiters to 
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the company, and were dressed in short white tunics, 
with turbans on their heads. Each of the guests had 
also a negro slave behind him, who waited upon no one 
but his master. I happened to be seated next the curate 
of St. Denis, and his interesting conversation made the 
ennui of the dinner a little more supportable ; at last we 
turned to a somewhat delicate subject, viz. that of eman- 
cipation : without partaking of the opinions of the Bra- 
zillian clergy, the good parson was however by no means 
an abolitionist, and gave me the following reason for not 
being so. 

" The negroes," said he, " are not yet really religious ; 
for no sooner are they emancipated, than they refuse to 
pay any respect, to the Catholic church, under the pretext 
that they are going to imitate the conduct of their late 
masters" 

It appeared to me that such a mode of reasoning as 
this, on the part of the negroes, ought to induce the 
priests to use all their influence, not only with the slaves, 
but with their masters, so that the latter might set an 
eicample of morality to their dependants, which would be 
much more useful to them than a thousand sermons ; but 
as the planters are not subject to the punishment of flog- 
ging, nor to the rules of confession, they pay very little 
attention to the homilies of the good priest, and care 
nothing about the degraded state of their slaves, provided 
they work well in the sugar plantations. The curate 
also expressed several of his opinions about the negroes 
to me, touching particularly on the influence of the moral 
character over the physical appearance, assuring me that 
the negress who had imbibed a few of the principles of 
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Christianity, had gained much in grace and beauty; 
that the large black eyes which were bent modestly on 
the ground, were infinitely more attractive than the bold 
ardent gaze of the ignorant depraved slave. However, 
nothing that he said convinced me in the least of the im- 
possibility of emancipation,' though it is true that the good 
priest argued more rationally on the subject than I had 
ever heard any one do before. He himself possessed a 
few slaves, and like all the other priests of the colony, 
dreaded a measure which would, perhaps, rejoice his 
heart, but would at the same time injure his interests. 
Let us hope that at some time or other this conflict between 
duty and interest will be put an end to, and the colonial 
clergy will be interdicted the possession of hmnan mer- 
chandise. 

The entertainment was prolonged to a late hour, for 
gaming had risen to such a height amongst the enterpris- 
ing daring spirits here, that they almost look upon it as a 
matter of business. The losses and gains of that evening 
were enormous, depending, no doubt, upon the means of 
the players ; indeed, in the saloons of France I never 
saw the love of play carried to such a tremendous height 
as it is here ; the excitement of the player knows no 
bounds or check ; to him the affair is a deadly struggle ; 
he becomes almost delirious, and rarely leaves the table 
until he has risked his last chance. I was, however, 
told that this ruinous vice was on the wane in this colony, 
which, *if true, is most fortunate and desirable, particu- 
larly as it prevails so much among the clerks who are 
sent here from the metropolis, and who are firequently 
induced to gamble with the uncertain hope of realising a 
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fortune ; this delusion is of course generally disappointed, 
and the unfortunate loser pays for his folly in bitter re- 
grets and painful embarrassments. 

The following day a ball took place at St. Denis, 
which gave us an opportunity of viewing an assemblage 
of the fair " Bourbonnaises," as they are called, a rather 
equivocal expression, as it irresistibly recalls the words of 
a popular ballad which is not of the most elegant 
kind ; however, this did not prevent us from doing jus- 
tice to the charms of the fair "Bourbonnaises," who 
shone forth in a quantity of white satin, with light fairy- 
like drapery : their manners were cold and nonchalant, 
and they seemed intent only upon displaying their attrac- 
tions, and satisfying their vanity. There never was a 
greater error than that of supposing that these women are 
endowed with a temperament in unison with their burn- 
. ing clime ; it is true they have caprices but not passions ; 
the desires of these flimsy frivolous beings, bom with the 
most despotic instinct, nurtured in idleness, and having 
no law but. their will, are almost always incapable of 
being realized because of the vague inspirations of their 
uncultivated minds; their imaginations are like seas— 
the waves of which destroy each other, and change a 
hundred times in a few minutes ; thus they may be said 
to love everything and yet love nothing; or in otiier 
words, to wish for everything they see, because they are 
incapable of disliking anything. It is possible that some 
romance, containing the history of some scene of brutal 
violence, may have invested them with certain energetic 
qualities ; but these coarse instincts, which are to be 
found in the lowest order of characters, do not deserve the 
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name of passions; the poetry of love can only spring 
from an intelligent, well-cultivated, sensitive mind ; in- 
deed it is the proof of an advanced state of civilisation, 
and its delicate and divine influences can never be under- 
stood by ignorant uncultivated minds. On account of 
this the Creole ladies are very deficient in expression ; 
they are often very fine-looking, but seldom animated 
or pretty ; in mature age there is nothing pleasing to 
succeed the evanescent graces of early youth, and they 
are therefore most anxious to preserve their charms as 
long as possible : that evening we saw a lady of sixty, 
with several grandchildren, dancing away in a coronet of 
roses, and a dress befitting a sylph. Although her thin 
wasted fingers had lost their once -lovely form, and the 
skin, which had beei^ so fair, had assumed a sallow tinge — 
although the wrinkles of age had begun to mark her once- 
smooth forehead, she was still determined to be young, in- 
gpite of time, the calendar, and the register, and above 
all, in spite of her husband. 

In general the manners of the Creole ladies are very 
correct ; their houses are always open to the unfortunate, 
who can enter almost without being announced ; all the 
members of a family are constantly thrown together, and 
numbers of domestics are incessantly passing in and out ; 
there is, therefore, little opportunity for private or myste- 
rious interviews, or love affairs of any kind, and tender 
laisons are seldom heard of. 

The ball was extremely brilliant and animated ; the 
toilettes of the dancers were in the very best taste, and it 
was easy to see that they had been executed by able and 
practised hands ; every dress in the room had been made 
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in that land which boasts of possessing the most elegant 
women in the world, and the costumes should have been 
worn by sylphs and fairies ; but the heavy inanimate forms 
of the dancers bore less resemblance to these charming 
fantastical beings, than to gloomy uninteresting shadows. 
The population of Bourbon is constantly undergoing 
great changes, as the island is considered a sort of market, 
whence those who have made a fortune instantly retire ; 
however, there are still a few families remaining whose 
origin may be traced to a very remote period, and their 
ancestors were either intelligent adventurers, or belonged 
to the exiles by whom Madagascar was at one time 
inhabited. Most of them, to conceal this impleasant 
souvenir regarding their origin, have exchanged their old 
faijuly name for a more aristocratic one ; the slightest 
trace of negro blood amongst them is considered a dread- 
ful dishonour, and those who happen to be thus afflicted 
are never noticed or visited; indeed, they carry their 
horror of negro blood to such a height, that if, when a new 
governor arrives in the island, he were to attempt to 
brave public opinion by receiving mulattoes or their de- 
scendants at his house, even if the trace of their origin 
were totally invisible, his palace would soouybe deserted, 
and all the influential families of Bourbon would cease to 
visit him. However, this pretended contempt and horror 
for the negro caste is by no means real, and, indeed, is 
the result of hypocritical calculation ; the planters have 
adopted this prejudice with a view to their own interest, 
so that they may with impunity retain in a state of 
slavery the numberless beings who have sofler and fairer 
skins than themselves, and who are very often the children 
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of their unjust masters, or, at any rate, of his relatives 
' or Mends ; nor are the merchants who are attracted 
hither by love of gain, or the courageous adventurers who 
come here to try their fortunes, in the slightest degree 
less bitter and unjust towards the unfortunate negroes, 
who are alike regarded as outcasts and reprobates. As 
is generally the case in all small nations and petty states, 
there are at Bourbon several dynasties which exercise 
absolute power by turns, and acquire great sway over the 
administration of any newly-arrived governor. Nor is 
this to be wondered at : a marine officer just taken from 
the ship, where he has had for years sole command 
over some hundreds of well-disciplined men, to rule over 
such a different body, naturally feels his utter incapacity 
to conciliate the feelings and interests of those by whom 
he is surrounded, and shrinking from the^ difficulties of his 
task is only too glad to avail himself of the assistance 
which is offered him by those, who take care whilst 
giving him their advice and protection, to reserve a large 
share of the power for themselves. But if instead of 
sending to these colonies inexperienced administrators 
who have little knowledge of the world, and, moreover, 
retain the rough blunt manner belonging to their original 
profession — if in place of these the colonies were provided 
with men who had had some experience in their office, 
and possessed some knowledge of political subjects, the 
pernicious influence of these dynasties would be coimte- 
racted, and the government would then escape the imputa- 
tion of incapacity, weakness, and culpable vacillation, 
which, it must be confessed, is now but too well deserved. 
Indeed, it surprises me that in this age of ambition so 
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many men, who from their position in life might easily 
obtain an appointment as governor in some of our colonies, 
have not protested against the custom of entrusting the 
administration of our foreign affairs to the hands of the 
marines, particularly as the colonies themselves must be 
heartily weary of the system under which they are at 
present governed. Among a hundred marines invested 
with the sovereign title of governor, I am convinced 
that it would be difficult to find one enlightened or 
intelligent man ; whilst out of an equal number of pre- 
fects, councillors, and other civil functionaries, at least 
fifty persons might be found who would be fully equal to 
fulfil the duties of this office ; besides, the embroidered 
robe of a prefect does far more for civilization and order 
than the brilliant uniforms either of our soldiers or sailors. 
With the exception of gambling the planters in this coun- 
try have little recreation but the society of their young 
slaves — the beautiful mulattoes, who often inspire them 
with such ardent admiration : when influenced by the 
beauty of these lovely brunettes a brutal passion rather 
than a devoted affection possesses the minds of their aban- 
doned masters ; they have the greatest horror of seeing the 
coveted object pass into the hands of another, and to pre- 
vent this will make any sacrifices to retain it ; indeed, the 
unfortunate girls thus situated generally become the sub- 
jects of calculation and speculation between their respec- 
tive masters ; and whatever be the social position of the 
latter, no sooner do they discover that some rich and in- 
fluential man is interested in the bargain than they imme- 
diately turn the affair to their own profit, and demand 
the most absurd and exorbitant prices. The result <^£ ^\k 
R 
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this is, that a sort of equality is established between the 
master and slave ; to speak more properly in some cases, 
they literally exchange places, for if the young mulatto is 
possessed of sufficient tact to influence the passion of her 
admirer, without gratifying it, she may soon excite him 
to a state of frenzy, which will place him completely in her 
power, particularly if he have reason to suspect that he has 
a rival who is preferred to himself. Another thing which 
adds materially to the inordinate admiration of the plan- 
ters for the mulatto women, is the comparison between 
them and the Creoles, which is so greatly in favour of the 
former ; the latter, it is true, have statue-like features, 
and the advantage of splendid dress renders them perfectly 
elegant; but they are quite deficient in the 'supple grace 
of the mulattoes, and also in that elastic furmness of figure 
which enables the latter to preserve the anatomical per- 
fection with whicl\ nature has endowed them, without 
the aid of a corset ; nor have they their splendid ardent 
eyes, fiinged with long silky lashes, and surrounded by a 
broad dark circle, which latter beauty is imitated by the 
women of the east, by means of brownish powder. The 
feet of the Creoles, too, are not to be compared for elegance 
of form to those of the mulattoes, which are models of 
beauty, and worthy the huntresses of Diana ; the lan- 
guage spoken by these women of colour is a sort of Creole 
patois, resembling the first lisping murmurs of a child, 
rendered by them most fascinating, and infinitely more 
attractive, than the heavy listless silence of the Creole 
ladies. 

I have before asserted that it is a mistake to believe 
the women of the tropics possessed of those ardent 
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passions with which poets and novelists have invested 
them; and I am convinced that in this respect the 
mulattoes are as deficient as the Creoles ; but, though their 
hearts are cold and impenetrable, no women on earth 
know so well how to excite the passions of their admirers, 
or to vary their blandishments and charms ; and for this 
reason they are an insurmountable obstacle to the influ- 
ence of the Bourbon ladies over society in general; for the 
cherished dream of the youth, the utmost desire of man 
in his riper years, is, to possess a beautiful mulatto girl ! 
I have seen men, who were certainly sensible upon all 
other points, fall a victim to the &tal charms of these 
women, and neglect for them not only the duties of their 
position, and their legitimate offspring, but even their for- 
tunes and reputation; but yet, scarcely a man in the 
colony would dare to prove his affection for one of these 
mulattoes to such an extent as to marry her, for by doing 
so he would become the laughing-stock of every one ; and 
as his love is not of that exalted description which would 
enable him to scorn all comment and ridicule, he would 
soon repent the folly into which he had been betrayed, 
and writhe beneath the bitter sting of contempt and 
scorn. Should any man be bold enough to brave public 
opinion by marrying a mulatto he would immediately be 
excluded from all creole society, and would have the 
mortification of hearing it continually said that the woman 
who had induced him to marry her had once been 
subjected to the lash of the slave-whip, and that the 
beautiful form, which now belonged exclusively to himself, 
had once writhed under the brutal tortm-es of the execu- 
tioner. Were it not for this consideration there can 
b2 
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be no doubt that marriageB between master and slave 
would be more frequent ; most of the enfranchisements 
of which we sometimes hear are the result of these illegal 
liaisons ; and it is only in a few cases that the planters 
are generous enough to act properly towards their own 
children. 

On the 9th of May, M. and Madame De Lagrene, ac- 
companied by several members of the Legation, left 
St. Denis, at five o'clock in the morning, for the purpose 
of making an excursion into the interior of the island : it 
was still quite dark when we entered our carriage, before 
the door of the governor's palace, and the fresh morning 
breeze was just beginning to blow. Our road lay along the 
sea-shore ; the waves dashed upon the barren sands, and 
the noise of the billows was the only sound that inter- 
rupted the general silence. At last the day began to 
dawn, and we quitted the sea-shore for a road which led 
to the residence of M. P . . , a rich planter, who had 
invited the ambassador to pay him a visit. M. P . • 
received us in a princely manner; and although the 
dwelling of the merchant-baron bore little resemblance to 
the manors of our ancient nobles, we found that one of 
the customs of the feudal times was still retained in his 
establishment ; for scarcely had our carriages appeared in 
sight of the house than the loud ringing of a bell gave 
intimation of our arrival ; a troup of negroes surrounded 
us, the master of the house made his appearance on the 
balcony, accompanied by his family, and whilst M. P . . 
led M. and Madame De Legrene into the hall, we were 
conducted to the abode which had been prepared for us. 
We crossed the large garden which extended in front of 
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the building, and followed some delightful paths, bordered 
with red-blossomed hibiscus and cassias, with long bran- 
ches -of yellow fruit ; specimens of coleoptera with brilliant 
wings buzzed about these charming bowers ; and a splen- 
did kind of butterfly, very common in these parts, with 
black wings tipped with crimson, inserted its proboscis 
among the yellow petals of the hibiscus : at the further 
end of the garden, beneath the shade of a cluster of 
manguiers, rose a charming pavilion, which was destined 
to be our lodging-place ; the interlaced branches of the 
trees formed a dome of verdure above our heads ; and 
there was a shadowy twilight beneath the boughs which 
sheltered the pretty retreat from the glaring heat of the 
tropical sun. 

And here I took up my abode with my travelling 
companions and the commanders of the Victorious and 
the Syren, whom we had the pleasure of meeting at M. 
P . . 's. It was quite delightful to rest for a time in 
this pretty little dwelling ; the breeze which played con- 
tinually among the boughs of the manguiers kept up a 
constant and delicious air, impregnated with the soft per- 
fume of the flowers; the branches which hung over 
the windows of the facade served as a sort of verandah, 
and protected from the heat of the sun the low roof of 
the building, which sloped downwards almost to the 
ground ; without this species of natural screen our dwell- 
ing would have borne a rather unpleasant resemblance to 
the furnace wherein the prophet Daniel glorified the om- 
nipotence of God ; for in this country any place exposed 
to the rays of the mid-day sun, soon attains a tempera- 
ture suitable only for negroes and salamanders. 
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I enjoyed a delicious morning buried in the depths of 
this cool shady pavilion, abandoning myself to the dreamy 
reyeries of nonchalant repose, and luxuriating at the same 
time in the delists of a Manilla cheroot. 

At ten o'clock a capital breakfast, at ^ which Ma- 
dame P . . . presided with graceful hospitality, re- 
united all the members of our party. The comers of the 
table were ornamented with immense bouquets oiffoy^ 
atfeSy anones^ cinnamon-apples, pine-apples, rose-scented 
jamhosiers^ mingled with geraniums and Spanish jesa- 
mine. We were immediately attracted by these splen- 
did fruits, many of which were quite new to us, and 
were the more desirous of trying them, as we had ac- 
quired just enough of the Creole taste to prefer this sort of 
food to ^he more substantial viands on the table. The 
whole breakfast was served up quite in the European 
style, and the customs of the metropolis were scrupu- 
lously followed. Some time afterwards I was a little 
surprised to find that the creole ladies never eat bread ; 
in general they take a quantity of boiled rice upon their 
plates, mixing it indiscriminately with the different dishes 
of which they partake, and adding condiments which no 
European palate could stand ; such as red pimento, curry 
powder, &c. Indeed, they reminded me of an Arab with 
a plate of kouskouswu before him ; the only difference 
being that the polished Creole lady conveys the rice to her 
mouth with a chased silver spoon, while the straight- 
forward Bedouin dispenses with this formality, and un- 
ceremoniously plunges his hand into the substantial mass. 
As soon as we quitted the table our carriages were an- 

'^unced, and we set out to visit a place called Nouvelle 
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Esp^rance, situated at some distance from the residence 
of M. P . . : The fields we passed by the way, being en- 
tirely planted with sugar-canes, were very similar in 
appearance to our corn-fields ; and their unvarying imi* 
formity gave a certain air of monotony to the general 
aspect of the country ; though we ought not to consider 
this powerful proof of man's labour, which spreads fertility 
and life everywhere around, as uninteresting or tiresome. 
Besides, the landscape was varied by numerous groups of 
labourers ; half-naked negroes were assisting the growth 
of the . young plants, in heaping up the soil at the lower 
part of the stems, by means of a mattock with a very 
long handle, which enabled them to work quickly without 
stooping much; while some negresses were cutting off 
the dead leaves, and removing the trailing plants which 
injured the growth of the cane. But all this work waft 
very tamely executed ; it was easy to see that the negro 
had neither heart nor hope in his labours ; for him the 
future promised no reward for his forced exertions, for 
what profit would the fruits of his hard toil bring him ? 
An over-looker, dressed in the costume in which painters 
generally represent these worthies, viz. large red and blue 
checked pantaloons, a white vest, and broad-brimmed 
hat, walked up and down amongst them with an austere 
expression of face ; but though his surveillance kept the 
negroes to their work it could not inspire them with zeal 
or animation; for their goodwill was not with their 
labours. 

Novelle Esp^rance is an immense sugar plantation, or 
rather manufactory, in which the utensils which for ten 
years have been pronounced defective by the French, are 
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used ; however, an apparatus which was once approved 
in the bakehouses of Havre and Marseilles is still con- 
sidered excellent by the planters; and the machines 
used at La Nouvelle Esperance are very superior to the 
old mills and chaldrons which are still adopted in some 
manufactories. M. N • . , one of the partners in this 
important establishment, told us a great deal about 
it, and took the trouble to explain everything; he in- 
formed us that La Nouvelle Esperance was founded by a 
friend of his, an energetic and intelligent man, who wished * 
to establish a sort of central place, to which the small 
planters could bring their crops, and where they might 
- caiTy on the sugar trade, thus avoiding a great deal of 
trouble and expense, which must otherwise be incurred 
by those who were not possessed of extensive accommo- 
dation. 

" My old friend and companion, M. Vincent," said 
M. N . . ., " came to Bourbon when quite young, and 
had every prospect of making a large fortune here, for he 
posoessed much information, and laid many plans, which 
would have had an important effect upon the sugar trade 
in this country. But all these hopes were destroyed by 
his premature and dreadful death. However, I hope to 
be able to carry out the project he commenced, and have 
already the satisfaction of seeing, that the greater part of 
the produce of the neighbouring plantations is conveyed 
hither." 

M. N . . . pronounced the name of his old friend in 
such a melancholy manner, that I was exceedingly anx- 
ious to know more of the circumstances which attended 
his death, and addressed an old negro slave on the sub- 
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ject, who told me that he knew nothing about the mat- 
ter : one of his companions, to whom I also addressed a 
similar question, turned his dull eye upon me, and gave 
me a similar answer. However,,! learned all the details 
of the tragical event that same evening, and also disco- 
vered, that these two negroes, who had been in the 
establishment for years, were eye-witnesses of some of 
the circumstances relating to the occurrence. 

The sugar manufacturers are obliged to alter the quality 
of their produce, and actually to endeavour to make bcui 
sugar ; for if the merchandise they convey to the metro- 
polis were of the best description, the custom-house officers 
would refuse to admit it, on the unheard-of plea, " that it 
was too good ;" and a measure something like this is, in 
popular cant, called " protecting French industry !" Thus 
the colonial merchants are obliged to convert part of the 
syrup into inferior sugar, or molasses ; and the French 
sugar-bakers subject it to a fresh process ; so that, in fact, 
the consumer defrays the principal expenses of the manu- 
iacture. It is true, that some years ago people were igno- 
rant of the fact, that molasses was produced by a process 
of inferior operation, and they then stipulated, that the 
colonial planters should not bake their own sugar, for 
the purpose of maintaining a lucrative trade in the me- 
tropolis ; but, now that science has thrown some light on 
these things, and proved, that with less waste of time 
and expense, a better kind of sugar can be produced than 
the defective article known by the name of " brown, or 
unrefined sugar," surely the planters will not long be 
compelled to alter the quality of their manufactures, to 
enrich the profits of the French bakers ! 
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On leaving the manufactory, we turned our steps to- 
wards a little habitation, built on the banks of the water. 
This place was inhabited by a young man who had in- 
vented a peculiar method of his own for the manu&ctuie 
of sugar. This new system consisted in having a range 
of boilers, which communicated with each other. The 
syrup, by means of a gentle inclination of the whole ma- 
chine, gradually drained itself into the last recipient, in 
which it soon acquired the degree of concentration neces- 
sary for crystallization. 

Although this invention has many advantages over the 
old system, it is still somewhat imperfect, and is not to 
be compared to the mode of proceeding adopted by the 
French. 

We now crossed that part of the factory in which the 
huts of the negroes were situated. The greater number 
of them stood in a little garden, in which grew some 
neglected ignames and bananiers. The miserable dwel- 
lings seemed almost deserted ; the palm-leaf roofs were 
beaten in by the rain, the plants and herbs were choked 
up by weeds and refuse, and every thing looked gloomy 
and desolate. Stepping into one of these little huts, I 
found a mat lying on the ground, but not a piece of fur- 
niture, or a utensil of any kind : however, this, it ap- 
peared, was the home of an entire family. 

I was so struck with this air of total desolation, and 
the absence of every thing convenient and comfortable, 
that I took the liberty of asking the master of the place, 
how it was that "these poor negroes were so wretchedly 
accommodated, not having even a bed to lie down upon. 
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** A bed !" exclaimed the philanthropist ; " why a bed 
wotQd be a very useless thing here." 

I tried to make him understand, that even if it were 
but for his own interest, it would be fiur better to allow 
the slaves to sleep on couches made of planks, raised a 
Httle above the soil, than to let them recline on the 
damp ground ; but he scarcely listened to my remarks, 
and I saw that it was useless to remonstrate further. 

Just as our walk was coming to an end, we passed by 
a little hut, which looked rather neat and comfortable. 
The garden was in good order, the different herbs ar- 
ranged in square beds, free from weeds and trailing 
plants, and at the bottom of it was a well-filled hen- 
coop. 

The planter laid his hand upon my arm, and observed 
— " The truth is, the negroes are no better than brutes ; 
and if their dwellings are not generally more comfortable, 
it is because they prefer rum to any thing else. When, 
by chance, it happens that one of them is desirous of pro- 
curing comforts (the absence of which you regret so 
much), the thing is easily done ; and it is not difficult 
to render their huts clean and comfortable, if they are 
disposed to do so. I will give you a proof of it." 

And so saying, he led me into the dwelling I had be- 
fore noticed. Every thing was neat and nicely arranged, 
and the ground perfectly dry. A shaded alcove contained 
a bed, formed of a mat and gay-coloured covelet ; before 
the window floated a thin curtain, and upon a little stand 
some earthenware vessels were carefully placed ; a 
wooden box, which served as a wardrobe, stood in one 
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comer, and by the side of it a table, in the drawer of 
which some little treasure was probably concealed. 

This pretty tenement was occupied by a young ne- 
gress, who, at the moment of our entry, was quietly 
sewing in front of the window, the latter being a very 
rare luxury in the negro huts. The young slave wore a 
blue cotton apron, and a large white handkerchief was 
modestly arranged over her shoulders. Our presence 
seemed neither to surprise nor alarm her ; and scarcely 
turning her large, heavy, melancholy eyes upon us, she 
took no further notice of our entrance, and quietly went 
on with her work. 

The cleanly appearance of the hut, whence poverty 
seemed to have been banished by industry and neatness, 
might perhaps have convinced me of the truth of my guide's 
assertions ; but I was quickly undeceived. The modest- 
looking young girl before me was the favourite slave of 
the master of the establishment, and the comforts around 
her were not the results of order and honest labour, but 
the price of the mercenary favours accorded by the dark- 
browed beauty. 

Refreshments were now offered us in the verandah ; 
and as we sat enjoying the cool shade of this airy gallery, 
we could hear the sound of the waves dashing softly on 
the sand, and amidst the branches of the philaos could 
perceive the blue depths of the ocean. The phUao is a 
native of New Holland, which has been transplanted to 
Bourbon, and is there made use of to shelter the planta- 
tions from the violence of the wind ; and as its welcome 
shade has no pernicious effect upon the plants it over- 
hangs, it is greatly valued in this country. It is a slen- 
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der tree, with notched leaves, and unites the graceful ele 
gance of the birch tree, with the sombre air of the cy- 
press and weeping willow ; indeed our native forests can- 
not boast of a tree so elegant and ornamental as this. 
When the gentle breeze sighs softly throiigh the pretty 
shrubberies planted by the side of the cane fields, and 
agitates the light trembling foliage which crowns the 
head of the philao^ the leaves of the latter send forth a 
sort of plaintive moaning sound, which is &r from being 
inharmonious. 

The sun was already sinking into the horizon when 
we turned into the road leading to M. P . . . 's residence. 
By the way we met a great many negroes, returning 
from their work, sad and mournful, with gloomy dissa- 
tisfied faces, upon which was no trace of the tranquillity 
which should follow a peaceful day of honest labour, nor 
of the light-hearted spirit which springs from a good con- 
" science. There were no women in the group, nor was 
the gloom which hung over them lightened by the prattle 
of infency. What a contrast there was, between these 
poor miserable slaves, and the contented happy faces of 
our poorest labourers, returning home to their femiliea 
after a long day's work. 

We found the residence of M. P . . . filled with visi-' 
tors. The immense dinner table, which was loaded with 
every thing that could be furnished by Parisian elegance, 
or Creole magnificence, was lighted by a profusion of wax 
candles, placed in massive silver candelabra, shaded by 
glasses. Dinner was almost immediately^served ; and, 
when finished, the ladies betook themselves to the piano, 
and dancing was continued until a late hour. Indeed, 
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the whole affair had quite the character of a Parisian en- 
tertainment. 

There certainly never was any article of furniture so 
universally met with, in all countries, as a piano. There 
is no land on earth, however barbarous, which cannot 
boast of possessing some '^ accomplished lady," endowed 
with the very unpleasant talent of eliciting sounds of dis- 
cord from the wretched instrument ; and, alas ! Weber 
and Schubert have the misfortune of being the usual 
companions of the piano, in all its foreign peregrinations. 
If a colony is founded, the piano arrives at the same 
time, as the necessary household furniture ; and go where 
he will, the ears of the traveller are sure to be assailed 
with a succession of sharp inharmonious notes, accompa- 
nied but too frequently by a sort of shrieking sound, to 
which politeness has accorded the false appellation of 
singing. 

At Bourbon the influence of the piano is especially 
and unfortunately powerful. No young lady can pos- 
sibly marry without bringing her husband, not only her 
&ir self and her dowry, but also some instrument of this 
description, which probably costs about two thousand 
fimcs, or more. This, it is true, is somewhat dear, but 
then it is the established custom ; for no father in the 
colony would like his daughter to marry without posses- 
sing one of the noisy machines, which have been rendered 
popular in Bourbon, more by the caprice of &shion, than 
any actual love of music. 

While the dancing was going on, I stepped into the 
verandah, and there found the person I was in search of^ 
M. N . . . , the proprietor of La Nouvelle Eapirance, I 
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could not repress a feeling of intense curiosity on the sub- 
ject of his old friend, whose loss he seemed to deplore so 
sincerely, and asked him a few questions relative to the 
affair. 

" Alas !" said M. N . . . , " the unhappy history of my 
poor friend is but too-well known here ; but, perhaps, no 
one is better able to tell you the circumstances of it than 
myself As I before informe/i you, I was for many years 
the most intimate friend and companion of- the late M. 
Vincent ; and we were bound together, not only by the 
ties of common interest, but also by a sympathy of taste 
and character. He was educated in France, not being a 
Creole by birth ; and when the time arrived when it was 
necessary to make choice of some profession, he and my- 
self,* like many other young men, who found money too 
difficult to obtain in Europe, formed the idea of repairing 
to one of the colonies. The result is generally pretty 
nearly the same in all cases of this kind : young scions of 
noble families, who prefer an adventurous career to the 
more sober staid life they might easily lead in their na- 
tive land, either purchase bitter experience in the at- 
tempt, or succeed completely in their undertaking. 
Vincent was not the man to yield to the inconveniences 
of climate, or the fatigue of incessant labour ; his ath- 
letic frame and daring spirit placed him above petty ob- 
stacles like these. By the expiration of a very few 
years we had founded La NouveUe JSspSrance. The great 
establishment prospered in every way, and the glowing 
dreams of our youthful ambition were more than realized. 
In process of time, Vincent married a lady of the Creole 
aristocracy, who brought him a large fortune ; and instead 
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of continuing to reside at La NouveUe EapSrance^ he 
passed his time either at the house of his mother-in-law, 
or at his residence at St. Denis. A happier or more uni- 
ted family could not exist than that of Vincent ; fortune 
seemed to take a pleasure in loading him with her fa- 
vours. He was immensely rich, and universally respec- 
ted; and, moreover, possessed that internal happiness 
which springs from a good conscience and a well-spent 
life. 

" One morning, he hade his wife and children good 
by, in high spirits, and set out to visit me at La Nou^ 
wile Espirence^ promising to return on the following 
day. He spent the morning with me; and, towards 
evening, we set out together for St. Denis, where he was 
to remain until the next day. By the way we con- 
versed a good deal on the subject of our business, gave 
me his opinion on several projected improvements, and 
also spoke at some length of his own. private affairs, as 
though he wished to make me thoroughly acquainted 
with them. This surprised me a little, as Vincent was 
a very reserved man ; and no one had ever been able to 
ascertain from him an exact account of the profits he had 
made by his undertaking. At the entrance of the town 
we separated ; Vincent repairing to his own house, where 
he went to bed rather late, At about four o'clock in the 
morning he rose, and went out without calling any one ; 
but a negro perceived him going down the street, and 
directing his course towards the sea-side. At the end of 
that street he turned, and disappeared from the negro's 
view — and from that time to this he has never been 
heard of." 
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" Is it possible !" I exclaimed in astonishtnent ; '* and 
has nothing eyer been discovered as to his probable 

fete r 

" Nothing," replied M. N . . . " The most active rer 
searches and minute inquiries have been instituted, but 
with^t avail. For two days after the disappearance o* 
my poor friend, the event was not ascertained, as his 
femily felt no anxiety about him. He was not known to 
have any enemy among the planters, and was much be- 
loved by his negroes, to whom he had been a kind and 
considerate master ; his family therefore supposed, that 
some unexpected journey, or the negligence of a slave in 
not delivering a letter, was the reason they received no 
intelligence of him ; and several days passed in this man- 
ner, until hope grew fainter and fainter, and at last gaVe 
place to fear. A suspicion of some mysterious and per- 
haps dreadful fate then dawned upon us all ; every part 
of the island was explored, and the sea-shore well 
searched and examined. Moreover, all the negroes in the 
neighbouring plantations were minutely questioned on the 
subject ; but all these investigations were urisuccessful— 
Vincent had undoubtedly disappeared, and, living or 
dead, no trace of him could be discovered. One sole 
hope remained — on the day on which he left his house, 
never to return, a vessel was to sail for Bordeaux, and 
his friends, for a little time, clung to the idea, that he 
might have secretly quitted the colony by means of this 
ship, upon some private or important business. I wrote 
to several persons in France ; and for eight months we 
endured the horrible suspense of waiting for a reply. It 
came at last ; but, as I expected, gave us no information 
s 
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on the subject nearest our hearts, and thus destroyed our 
last hope. There was now no doubt, that my old firiend 
was no longer living, and God alone knows the secret of 
his death, or the place where his remains repose. Many 
conjectures were of course hazarded regarding his mys- 
terious end : some said that Vincent had committed sui- 
cide, on account of some pecuniary troubles which were 
hanging over him ; others asserted that he had met with 
some fatal accident whilst taking his morning walk on 
the shore — ^fallen into the sea, or something of that sort ; 
and one metropolitan journal declared, that he had been 
assassinated by his negroes, and that his body had been 
cut in pieces, and burnt in the furnaces of the sugar 
manufactory." 

" And do you think there was any truth in either of 
these accounts ?" I asked. 

" None," replied my companion, quickly ; and, after 
a moment's pause, he added — " My friend Vincent was 
a most honourable man — ^and, moreover, powerful and 
determined ; but, in his business matters with the plan- 
ters, he had a sort of off-hand manner, which they never 
liked. If one of these men, possessed of equal strength 
and vigour as himself, should have insulted him in any 
discussion, at which no one else was present, a duel 
would, in all probability, have been the result : like the 
quarrel which occasioned it, that duel would 'have taken 
place without witnesses, and Vincent might have fallen 
in the conflict." . 

*' But then his body would have been found ; or, at 
any rate, there would have been some traces of blood upon 
the sand," I remarked. 
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*' The tide rises every day, and stretches over the 
sand," replied M. N . . . quietly ; " and a dead body, 
with a stone round its neck, if cast into the depths of the 
ocean, vould rise from its watery grave no more." 

We took leave of the splendid habitation of M. P . . . , 
and bent our course towards what I may term the upper 
part of the island ; for after visiting the cane fields, and 
odoriferous orchards of nutmeg and clove trees — after ex- 
amining the vast factories in which human activity is so 
noisily manifested, we had a great desire to visit the 
silent solitary places which man has scarcely explored-* 
the native beauty of which has escaped the ravages and 
devastations of human labour, and stands forth as a di- 
vine work, which the hand of man dare not profane. 

The road to Salassy, which place was to form the ter- 
mination of our excursion, runs through a straight narrow 
valley, in the depths of which rolls a rapid torrent, shaded 
by the thick sombre foliage of some very old trees. Just 
in this mountainous region, the traveller might fancy 
himself transported to some cold Alpine valley : the 
aspect of the lofty summits which spring from a base of 
evergreen verdure, and the difference of the temperature, 
completes the illusion. As we advanced, the spectacle 
became much more grand ; immense masses of' basaltic 
rock towered to a great height, in all sorts of prismatic 
forms ; and the deep waters of the torrent assumed a 
dark-blue tinge, which gave it the appearance of a stream 
of indigo : light elegant-looking iron bridges are thrown 
over the chasms in many parts, almoiBt as frail as those 
formed by nature in some of these tropical countries. 
s2 
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After following the windings of the torrent for some dis- 
tance, we reached a dwelling, inhabited by a M. Per . • . 

This M. Per . . . was a little old man, rejoicing in a 
superfluity of showy garments, merry, chatty, and good- 
natured, reminding one of the times of M. Pamy — al- 
ways talking of the glorious past, but seemingly very 
well contented with the present: to him belongs the 
honour of haying introduced the silk manu&cture into 
Bourbon. Before taking us into his &ctory, he made us 
sit down to a table covered with Creole viands. We 
tasted only the fruit and coffee, for surely the souls of the 
damned alone would be able to feed on the burning np- 
gouU patronized by this extraordinary little man, who 
swallowed live coals, and streams of heated metal, in the 
form of curry-powder and fiery pimento. I am quite 
convinced, that any man who was accustomed to such a 
diet as this, would very soon be able to live upon gun- 
cotton ! 

The factory of M. Per . . . , which is attached to his 
house, is kept in the greatest order, and the proprietor 
has scrupulously carried out the regulations recommended 
by the French with regard to this subject ; but, not- 
withstanding all the caution with which he conducts his 
establishment, he has not been able to overcome the dif- 
ficulties and obstacles which retard the progress of the 
silk trade in this country. To this day, the worms are 
sickly and weak ; but, it must be confessed, that the 
small quantity of silk they produce is of first-rate quality. 
I imagined that the insignificant appearance of the cocoon, 
or silky shell in which the insect envelopes itself, might 
be owing to the insufficiency of food for the worm ; but. 
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besides this, there are several other causes, which have 
never been fully understood, but which nevertheless cer^ 
tainly exist ; and, in my opinion, one of these is, the 
great difference in the temperature of this country from 
that of others in which the silk worm is bred. The 
protecting cocoon, which the insect prepares for the enve- 
lope of the chrysalis, should increase in thickness accor- 
ding to the coolness of the climate; for if a change of tem- 
perature would be injurious to the worm itself, it would 
be still more so to the chrysalis, if the latter were expo- 
sed to the air. Thus we may account for the fact, that 
in Europe the silky vestment in which the singular in- 
sect shrouds itself, is much stronger and thicker than in 
warmer countries, for by an admirable instinct, the silk 
worm weaves itself a warm comfortable dwelling in tetn- 
perate climates, while in the tropics it is merely covered 
with a light tissue. 

I cannot help thinking that this inconvenience might 
be partially remedied by a process of continual ventila- 
tion, which would produce two desirable results : — in the 
first place, a more even temperature might be obtained ; 
and in the second, the insect would be free from the im- 
purity of atmosphere which the presence of the negroes 
naturally entails. No fanciful lady in the world can 
have more delicate nerves than the refined little silk 
worm, for the slightest circumstance is sufficient to de- 
range its comfort. The Provencal peasants, who make 
the habits of this insect quite a study, observe a sort of 
regimen whilst attendhig to it, and never eat any herb 
which has a strong or nauseous smell. Now if these 
people find it necessary to be cleanly and particular in 
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their habits, whilst engaged in the rearing of the silk 
worm, what must be the effect upon that sensitive little 
creature, of living in an atmosphere which is continually 
breathed by large numbers of hard-working negroes ? 

, I am quite convinced, that the unhealthy, and i^pa- 
rently-indolent state of the silk worm, may in a great 
measure, be traced to the fact, that the management of 
the insects is entrusted to the negro slaves ; and this ob- 
servation ought, I think, to command the attention of 
those persons at Brazil and Bourbon, who are exerting 
themselves for* the prosperity of the silk trade ; besides, 
there is still one difficulty for them to surmount, and 
that one the greatest of all, eiz. — the insufficiency of 
proper food for the insect. In these tropical countries, 
the walls produce only an herbaceous sort of leaf, of a 
watery nature, and deficient in that resinous principle 
which would render it firm and nutritious : this defect 
may be attributed to the over-abundance of rain which 
falls here. The united influence of heat and nloistuze 
causes vegetation to increase in a very rapid manner ; but 
still the leaf does not attain sufficient maturity to afford 
proper nourishment for the silk worm, and thus the little 
insect eats a great deal without deriving any benefit from 
doing so. M. Per ... has not yet been able to surmount 
all these difficulties, but still he has certainly provided 
Bourbon with the means of adding considerably to her 
wealth, and his persevering and untiring efforts deserve 
the approbation and encouragement of the government. 

After a rest of seve^ hours, we again pursued our 
route towards the waters of Salessy. Our road still lay 
through the same valley, and was merely a narrow path. 
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bordered on each side by old decayed trees, the trunks 
and branches of which were covered by trailing plants, 
while the dead boughs towered to a great height in 
the air, and the orchis struck its tuberculous roots into 
the worm-eaten bark. Upon these trees grows a sort of 
aromatic herb called the fahan^ the properties of which 
were explained to the first colonists of Bourbon by the 
poor natives of Madagascar. 

After a time the road became almost impassable, for 
the interlaced branches of the trees and detached pieces 
of rock obstructed our progress at every step; and it 
was with great difficulty that our horses advanced at all : 
for more than an hour we fought with these inconveni- 
ences, while in front of us rose the immense mountain, 
the crevices of which looked like some building erected by 
the Cyclops : a great number of little streams gurgled 
and meandered over the steep side of the mountain, and 
caused a delicious freshness of temperature in the valley ; 
the humidity of the atmosphere attracted numerous little 
moUusks, covering the rocks with their elegant voltUes. 
I captured -several of these pretty creatures, which are 
eagerly sought after by naturalists, not only on account 
of their rarity, but for their graceful and beautiful form. 

For more than half a day we continued this monoto^ 
nous road without meeting a single traveller, when we 
suddenly perceived, behind a cluster of trees, a group of 
persons in front of us; these were some Creole ladies 
travelling in a hammock borne upon the robust shoulders 
of two porters ; behind them walked about a dozen ne- 
groes, laden with large coffers or boxes. I could not 
imagine what these contained, and thought they might 
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possibly be filled witb collections of insects, or gigantic 
plants ; but I afterwards discovered that instead of being 
repositories of natural •curiosities, these boxes contained 
the extensive wardrobe of the ladies, the elegant toi- 
lettes they are so fond of carrying about with them 
everywhere* As we advanced more rapidly than the 
negroes we soon came up to the caravan ; the slaves, 
drawing up to the side of the road, offered us a respectful 
salutation, while the fair travellers, reclining in their 
hammocks, looked at us through the large meshes of the 
net which served them as a palanquin. Half-an-hour 
later we came to the borders of a little lake, beyond 
which there appeared to be a ravine ; and just at the 
side of the lake was an uneven path, in which we were 
obliged to follow one after the other ; the water in the 
bottom of the ravine played noisily upon the fragments of 
basaltic rock, and formed a sort of cascade ; after ascend- 
ing this rude slope for some time we came in sight of the 
establishment connected with the mineral waters of 
Salessy. Throughout all my travels I never saw so 
singular a view as the one which now presented itself; 
the surrounding mountains which were of tremendous 
height, formed a sort of immense semicircle, or amphithe- 
atre, the black rocks of which looked exactly like benches ; 
the sides of them were nearly covered with herbaceous 
plants, arborescent ferns, and old trees with singular- look- 
ing foliage, while a number of pretty little dwellings 
were dispersed among then), having almost the appear- 
ance of vulture's eggs. 

For many a long year to come these inaccessible re- 
treats will afford shelter to the negroes, for the white 
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man dare not pursue his runaway slaves into these dan- 
gerous wilds, and the most intrepid hunter would not trust 
his life among its narrow defiles and frightful precipices. 
Some time ago a poor planter who was exploring all the 
inhabited parts of the island in search of land suitable 
for cultivation, penetrated a considerable distance into 
this solitary retreat ; on arriving at the top of a sort of 
ravine, he perceived, through the thick branches of 
the trees which were separated here and there by basaltic 
rocks, a kind of light misty smoke, and struck by this 
singular phenomenon, ventured still further into the dan- 
gerous chaos, and discovered a stream of mineral water, 
which sparkled and meandered, over a bed of dark 
moss ; before quitting the place in which he had in vain 
endeavoured to discover a spot of land worth cultivating, 
he brought away with him a bottle filled with the water 
from this stream, and took it to an apothecary at St. 
Denis, who analysed it, and immediately understood its 
value. The adventurous planter instantly set out to ta-ke 
possession of the domain in which he had made such an 
important discovery, taking his wife and children with 
him; like the hardy pioneers of North America, he 
merely provided himself with a small stock of provisions 
and some useful tools; and as the rahiy season was 
just approaching, constructed a little cabin, as humble as 
that of Robinson Crusoe, surrounded by palisades, and 
covered with a roof of leaves ; his family were thus 
provided with a shelter, but the winter season was now 
fast coming on; the sky was heavy with lowering 
clouds, and tremendous quantities of rain fell every day, 
so that the little spot upon which the planter had built 
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his hut, sometimes resembled a miniature island surround* 
ed by rapid currents. One night the thunder rolled 
heavily, and the pelting rain beat pitilessly against the 
little hut ; the planter awoke in great trepidation, and 
saw, by the dim starlight which wandered through the 
crevices of the cabin, that his habitation was completely 
inundated ; he perceived in a moment, that for the safety 
Df his family, no time was to be lost ; so, taking his chil- 
dren in his arms, and intreating his wife to follow him 
courageously, he lefl his flooded dwelling, and by ^eans 
of great exertions gained an elevated point, beyond the 
reach of the water : he now thought of returning home 
to save the provisions and clothes, but on arriving at the 
cabin, found, to his dismay, that the planks of the &ail 
edifice were rapidly giving way before the tremendous 
beating of the water, and in a few minutes the whole fell, 
and disappeared in the flood ; so, for four days, the un- 
happy family were deprived of shelter, almost destitute 
of clothing, and without any other food than the esculent 
plants and moUusks they chanced to find ; however, the 
rain abated at last, and thus their lives were miraculously 
saved. This event took place some years ago : but now 
the aspect of affairs with the industrious planter has ma- 
terially changed, and he has erected a number of charm- 
ing little tenements on his domains, which are visited by 
the aristocracy of St. Denis every year, and the creole 
ladies in particular, drink the sparkling waters of Salessy 
with as much relish as they would Champagne : this 
mineral source is of a ferruginous nature, and springs 
from a bed covered by a sediment of iron ; after remaining 
some time the water rises, and by exposure to the air 
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loses its overplus of carbonic acid, and thus acquires its 
proper character; the temperature of this mineral stream 
is about twenty-five degrees. 

The discovery of this water will prove a valuable acqui- 
sition to the colony, provided the physicians here make 
use of it judiciously in the cure of numerous digestive 
disorders, which are so common and severe amongst the 
white population of the tropics ; the pallid Creole beauties 
may especially profit by its use, and are thus provided 
with a means of strengthening their weak constitutions, 
and blending a few roses with the prevailing lilies of their 
complexions ; or, to speak more classicly, I may observe 
that the mineral water of Salessy will light up the i^ar- 
ble statue of Pygmalion with life and vigour, and that 
the Galateas of St. Denis may drink animation horn its 
magic stream. Leaving the heights of Salessy we 
arrived at the residence of a rich planter, a M. F . . , 
who accommodated us until next day, and showed us 
great hospitality. 

For three or four hours our road lay through a most 
beautifiil and picturesque country, and on the approach of 
evening we came to a house situated at the very extreme 
end of the cultivated lands, belonging to a Creole lady, 
who had invited M. De Lagren^ and his suite to rest at 
her residence before ascending the volcano ; and Madame 
L . . gave us the same cordial and hospitable reception 
we had met with firom the other planters : as soon as we 
arrived an elegant supper was served ; and among a great 
variety of native viands was one dish I certainly should 
not have expected to meet with in such a desert place as 
this, viz. a trufEed turkey : there were also other dainties 
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of various kinds, which had just arrived from Paris, and 
had been prepared in the kitchens of Chevet. 

Several other visitors had preceded us at Madame 
L . . 's ; amongst others the procureur-genercd at St. 
Denis, a M. Barbaroux ; the reader will instantly recog- 
nise the historical name ; and this magistrate was no other 
than the son of the handsome Barbaroux, whom Madame 
Roland sumamed ** the Antonius." On rising from the 
table I strolled up a little hill to obtain a breath of cool 
air after the intense heat of the saloon : the night was 
very quiet and rather dark, and as I looked up towards the 
sky I perceived a sort of red reflection in the heavens, as 
if from some fire ; surprised by this strange phenomenon 
I looked round the horizon, and saw in the distance the 
summit of the burning crater, looking like a gigantic 
watchtower; long tongues of flame issued at intervals 
from the mouth of the mountain, extending to a great 
height into the air; and the streams of biuninglava which 
flowed down the sides of the volcano, flashed like some 
splendid meteor shining amid the darkness of night. 

The lodging provided for two of my fellow-travellers 
and myself was a pavilion attached to the house, like that 
at M. P . • 's. No sooner had we retired for the night 
than a negro presented himself, and ofiered to act as my 
valet ; he was a young and rather good-looking fellow, 
wearing the simple national livery of the coloured panta- 
loons and white shirt, the sleeves of which were turned 
back so as to display his strong muscular arms. As I 
glanced over his figure, I observed, with some surprise, 
that he wore round his wrist a bracelet of very light 
hair ; and the effect of the blonde tress upon his jet-black 
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arm was so very singular, that I could not help asking 
him where he had found^ this treasure. Although the 
question was somewhat indiscreet, the black smiled with 
an air 6f profound satisfaction, and with a complaisant 
glance at the gold-clasped ornament, replied that he had 
not " found " it, but that it had been given to him, and 
was composed of his ladylove's hair. I was still more 
astonished, for no mulatto could possibly have had such 
hair as that ; so I came at last to the conclusion, that some 
freak or other had induced a white woman to admire a 
negro slave ! 

. At four o'clock in the morning we mounted our horses and 
started on our excursion to the Pays Bnile. After crossing 
the domains of Madame L . . we continued our route for 
some time through a deep forest, among the high trees of 
which played the fresh morning breeze : beyond this soli- 
tary retreat, and at the very highest part of the plain, were 
a few small cabins shaded by palm trees, and inhabited by 
a particular class of white men, who are descended from 
the ancient planters ; they have taken up their abode in 
the narrow valleys in the centre of the island, aijd live 
quite apart from the rest of the population, of whom they 
certainly form the most original and interesting portion. 

The first French adventurers who landed in this 
country were subject to many changes of fortune ; some^ 
favoured by peculiar circumstances, realised considerable 
wealth, but others, either less intelligent, or less fortunate, 
were not able to keep slaves, or to cultivate plantations, 
and therefore retired to the interior, where for two centu- 
ries their descendants have ^resided ; these families who 
constitute the nobles, or colonial aristocracy, endeavoured 
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to conceal their poverty, by living in extreme retirement, 
and thus, enjoying the influence of one of the most salu- 
brious climates in the world, have attained an extraordi- 
nary degree of physical beauty, whilst breathing the 
cool equal temperature of the delicious mountain air. The 
men are tall and athletic, with a slightly bronzed com- 
plexion, high intelligent foreheads, well-formed mouths, 
and splendid teeth ; while the smile which plays over 
their finely-chiselled lips has an indescribable expression of 
refinement and talent ; their countenances . are noble and 
self-possessed, and with their striped pantaloons and 
simple jacket, they have a singularly aristocratic imposing 
air. The females, too, are remarkably handsome, with 
their large hazel eyes and chesnut hair, which they 
arrange in a braided knot at the back of the head, while 
their graceful figures, which have never suffered the cruel 
imprisonment of the corset, are shrouded in a loose sort of 
robe, which closes at the throat, and descends to their 
pretty little bare feet. These beautiful creatiu'es, whose 
fine and regular features recall the statues of Grecian 
antiquity, would, perhaps, have a somewhat too ardent 
fiery expression, if this were not softened down by the 
long silky lashes which veil their brilliant eyes, and the 
sweet influence of the lovely smile which hovers on their 
ruby lips. The habits of these people are quiet and sim- 
ple ; most of the women occupying themselves in house- 
hold affairs, in constructing mats and palm-leaf hats, 
which they send to St. Denis for sale ; the men are em- 
ployed in some kind of useful labour for the support and 
comfort of their families, either gardening or manufactur- 
ing the fuel consumed in the colony ; whilst others lead 
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a son of sporting life, and occupy themselves in shooting 
and fishing ; by these means they are enabled to make a 
living, but seldom or never become rich, nor do they keep 
any negroes, but sometimes pay a slave or two to attend 
them in their rambles. These isolated families live in a 
state of perfect sociability, and although the laws which 
impose a check upon the passions of nature are never ob- 
served amongst them, it is nevertheless a fact that flagrant 
offences are seldom heard of in the annals of their tribe ; 
and great crimes are extremely rare ; most of these simple 
people are baptised, but receive no other sacrament, as 
everything is allowed to follow the instincts of nature 
without calculation or restraint : it is somewhat singular 
that, although possessed of so little religious or moral 
knowledge, all these families attend a church on Sunday ; 
the females repairing thither when they can obtain a 
pair of shoes and a new dress, and the young also 
making a point of doing the same once a week. 

There can be no doubt that the primitive manners of 
this tribe inspired Benardin De Saint Pierre with the idea 
of writing his touching and beautiful tale, the scenes of 
which are laid in the Isle of France. The Isle of France, 
alas ! that fair colony no longer belongs to us ; but the 
English have in vain striven to make it known by another 
name ; for throughout India it still retains its original 
appellation. It is impossible to believe how much the 
traveller is reminded of Bemardin De Saint Pierre's charm- 
ing romance in this part of the Indian ocean; many, 
many times, when in the retirement of some pretty valley, 
I have discovered a small hut or cabin, in front of which 
sported a little girl with flowing hair, and a boy with 
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large black eyes shaded jif^th heavy lashes, I have been 
reminded most forcibly of " Paul and Virginia ;" very 
often the tableau was rendered still more complete by the 
foliage of the papayer, the cocoa-trees, the fountain, and 
even the faithful dog, playing about with his young 
master, and sometimes, though more rarely, old Domingo 
and his wife finished the picture. 

One very remarkable trait amongst these interesting 
people is, that notwithstanding their poverty, they never 
intermarry with the mulattoes ; no passion, no consider- 
ation on earth could induce them to sully the purity of 
their descent by one drop of inferior blood ; and thus 
their susceptibility on this point is much more delicate 
than that of the rich planters of the island ; indeed, they 
are in every respect truly aristocratic; their manners 
towards each other are exquisitely polite and elegant, 
and they consider the richest planters in Bourbon merely 
as their equals ; and although the latter pay them the 
greatest attention, it is but very rarely that one of theae 
proud white men can be persuaded to overlodc the 
planter's establishment, or inspect the management, of his 
slaves. Those who have sometimes met with some poor 
scion of a noble house in France, living in solitude and 
poverty in his ruined chateau, may form some idea of the 
intense pride of these haughty Creoles, with whom the 
ruling passion is sacred esteem for their high and unsullied 
origin ; and should you by chance speak of some rich in- 
fluential man in the colony, the proud Creole is certain to 
reply, '^ He may be rich and powerful, but my skin is 
whiter than his !" 

Pays firiile is the name given to the whole of that part 
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of the island which has been ooPtRred by lava, and comprises 
an immense space on which the action of volcanic mat- 
ter can be clearly traced and studied ; there are, how- 
ever, some portions of land which have escaped , this 
devastation for ten years, and during that time the 
blighted soil has recovered its original character, and is 
rapidly becoming fertile and productive ; indeed, nature is 
ever so profuse and bountiful in these regions, that eyen 
the plains which have been parched and burnt by the 
eruptions of the volcano, are in a comparatively short time 
clothed in a robe of verdant beauty ; and it is impossible 
not to admire the wonderful-manner in which these scenes 
of desolation and sterility yiel4 to the powerful influence 
of vegetation ; scarcely has the burning lava begun to 
cool, than some frail tiny plant takes root in its bosom, 
and though its sickly blossoms may for a little time be 
the only ornaments to the scene, yet they are soon suc- 
ceeded by a multitude of others, for the seeds borne hither, 
by the action of the winds, quickly produce numerous 
hardy plants and beautiful shrubs. Thus may we trace 
the successive transformations which the barren rock un- 
dergoes, as its sur&ce gradually yields to the fertilizing 
influence of the odoriferous plant, with its gay blossoms, 
or the graceful tree and its flexible branches ; thus have 
we a striking proof of that strange, mysterious, but most 
beautiful law of nature, which seems to unite the various 
productions of the earth in a bond of universal affection, 
each possessing the imperishable elements of eternal repro- 
duction and beauty. We crossed a forest, during our 
journey, in which this effect was remarkably visible ; its 
whole aspect had been regenerated ; the flexile tendrils of 

T 
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the numerous young pkfftt covered the soil with their 
giaceful branches, and hung carelessly over the beds of 
8carcely*cool lava, the vitrified sur&ce of which shone in 
the light of the bright sun above. In proportion as we 
advanced further upon this singular scene, vegetation 
gradually seemed to disappear ; stately trees were suo- 
ceeded by arbuscles, and these, in their torn, by dry, 
half-parched herbs, until at last, the barren naked rock 
appeared in all its original sterility. Still there is nothing 
monotonous in the aspect of this arid leafless scene, for 
the rocky ground assumes a thousand fantastical shapes 
which involuntarily arrest the traveller's attention, as he 
pauses before them, uncertain whether they are the work 
of art or nature. In some places, where the baming 
stream has descended in the form of a cascade, it has 
gradually become solid, and taken the shape of an im* 
mense column, covered with herbs ; and in others, where 
the lava has streamed over trees with waving brandies, 
or plants with slender delicate foliage, it has in some 
measure preserved the form of the objects thus destroyed, 
for in passing over them it has so completely reduced 
them to powder, that every leaf and fibre is distinctly im- 
printed on the lava; and these firail vestiges, henceforth 
buried in this wonderful manner, and forming, as it 
were, the relics of bygone ages, bespeak the number of 
the partial cataclysms which have, formed firom time to 
time, devastated this country. 

The barren declivities to which the name of Grand 
Briile has been applied, present the singulrr appearance 
of desolate plains completely devastated by the action of 
the streaming fire^ which issued from the crat» ten 
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,yeais ago, extending down ii&' the sea-shore, and there 
forming numerous little capes and promontories ; this xrtk* 
dulating surface resembles a solid sea, or waves of asphalt 
scarcely yet cold and motionless ; no animal ever v^tures 
on to this blighted region — not a flower ever blossoms on 
its soil, nor is the voice of a bird or the hum of an insect 
ever heard there. 

We now come to the last stream of lava which rolls 
slowly towards the sea ; the sun partially extinguishes 
the red glow of the burning stream, which looks like a 
heavy torrent of fire, flowing slowly over the side of the 
mountain. A slight shrivelled appearance may be ob- 
served in the downward passage of this frightful current, 
and this is caused by the vegetation it destroys in ita 
track, which afler being completely calcined, disappears 
in the torrent of lava ; the latter directed its course to- 
wards a wood which overshadowed the dwellings of some 
white men, who quietly watched the progress of the 
dreadful mass, as they demolished their cabins for the 
purpose of constructing them a little further off, out of 
the reach of the eruption ; the nonchalance with which 
they accomplished this astonished me greatly, for the 
danger appeared so imminent, that I could not help call- 
ing out to one of them, by way of warning, to be quicker 
in his movements if he wished to save his life. 

" There is no hurry, monsieur," was the phlegmatic 
reply ; " the stream will not advance so rapidly ^s you 
imagine ; it will not reach this place for a fortnight ; and 
most probably two months will elapse ere it touch the 
sea. 

That same evening we returned to the hospitable roof* 
t2 
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of Madame L . . , and on the following day repaired to 
St. Denis, with the intention of making an excursion to a 
place called the Plain of the Palm Trees. 

On glancing over the slave population of the Isle of 
Bourbon, it is somewhat surprising to find that it is not 
only composed of negroes, but also of Malays, Bengalees, 
Malabars, and even of white men ; this last assertion 
may seem surprising, but yet I know not by what other 
name to call the men to whom I have applied the term, 
who certainly do not differ in treatment from the other 
slaves, although their skins are quite as white as those of 
the colonial delegates, and the complexions of the females 
of this class far exceed those of the most aristocratic Creole 
ladies in dazzling finnness and beauty. The Malays, 
Malabars, and Bengalees, who live in a state of slavery 
here, were originally brought to the colony by those bold 
adventurers who formerly supplied the place with work- 
people of various kinds ; these energetic men bore no re- 
semblance to the negro merchants of the present day, 
nor to the ignominious smugglers who convey their for- 
bidden merchandise into the Portuguese shops of the 
Mozambique canal ; the ancient merchants, not content 
with quietly pursuing their trade, occasionally employed 
light vessels armed with cannon and other formidable 
ammunition, which explored the coasts of the Indian ocean, 
and when a favourable moment presented itself, fell, like 
birds of prey, upon some unsuspecting peaceable village, 
whence they carried off the wretched inhabitants by force 
in these distant countries. Crimes of this sort almost 
always remain unpunished ; the Rajahs, under whose do- 
minion the unhappy people lived, were too much enervated 
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by the pleasures and indulgences of oriental life to take 
much interest, in the misfortunes of their subjects, oir to 
resent the insult thus offered to themselves; besides, 
they had scarcely any means of revenging themselves 
upon the intrepid marauders ; the latter rarely visited 
the same shores twice, and the human cargo they took 
away with them was immediately sold to the planters of 
Bourbon, at the Isle of France, who made no distinction 
whatever between the unfortunate prisoners of an intelli- 
gent and superior race and the brutish negroes of Angola 
and Mozambique. This fact is, perhaps, not very well 
known, but it puts the finishing stroke to the morality of 
the ancient planters, who, if we could believe their pane - 
gyrists, merely purchased negroes for the purpose of 
saving them from the violent deaths the African princes 
so oflen prepared for them. The slavish condition of the 
negro race is generally accepted, in Europe, as a normal 
fact ; the planters of our colonies, seconded by the natu- 
ralists of the last century, have represented the Ethiopian 
race as a sort of intermediate link between man and the 
brute, and similar assertions have succeeded in convincing 
many trifling superficial individuals, that the state of 
degradation and slavery to which this unhappy raoe is 
reduced, is the natural consequence of their relative inferi- 
ority to other beings. Thus, when the great question of 
slave emancipation is discussed in our legislative assem- 
blies, the avowed partisans of the slave-trade oppose 
their antagonists with the objection that the negroes are 
not sufficiently prepared by preliminary education to 
make proper use of their liberty, and that the great inr 
feriority of their nature would be an invincible obstacle 
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to the enfianclaseiiient of tiie whole lace, and thus eon- 
yeit to tiieir own opinions floeh members of Uie le^fllethFe 
body as are too easily led and piinoaded by the influence 
of otfaers. Bttt why has this objection never been met 
wx^ the reply, that the n^roes are not the only imfort»<- 
naie beings living in a state of slavery in onr eoloniesf 
Why has not justice been done to the Malays, BengaleeSj 
and Malabars, who axe the descendants of intelligent tribe^ 
and would not abuse the blessing of liberty were it c(Hh- 
ferred upon them? Why, above all, has no Mendly 
voice ever been raised in fevour of the men of colour, 
amongst whom it is often as impossible to trace the negro 
origin, as it would be with our own fellow-countrymen, 
whose talent and intelligenoe no one can surely question ? 

One Sunday the members of the legation were invited 
to visit an establishment in the environs of St. Deniis; the 
proprietor of which, actuated by most honoumble aiid 
laudable sentiments, has endeavoured to reform the man* 
ners of the negroes, by imparting to them a sound rehgious 
education ; a priest belonging to the habitation is entrusted 
with the task of teaching them the moral laws of Christi- 
anity ; and if the principles of religion are but as firmly 
rooted in the hearts of his black flock, as they are in their 
memories, it must be confessed that he has^accomplished 
his undertaking with wonderful success. 

Shortly after our arrival all the slaves assembled to^ 
gether in a charming little chapel, quite as pretty as any 
of those in the villages of our native land, for the negresses 
entrusted with the offices of cleaning and keeping it in 
orders discharge then* duty with great attention and 
punctuality. After having addressed a short sermon to hit 
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black auditors, the priest went up to the altar, and there 
celebrated mass, which was eagerly and attentiyely lis- 
tened to by these poor people : as my eyes wandered 
over the assembled group, they rested on some unfortu-^ 
nate beings who were perfectly white, but whose ban 
feet proclaimed them to be slaves ; saddened by the sight, 
I turned to one of the directors of the establishment, and 
enquired how it was that these men had not long ago 
been set free ? He looked at m^ with an air of profound 
astonishment, and then laconically replied—- 

" Sir, they are negroes !" 

The expression struck me as being worth preserving : 
besides, it reminds me of another, not less original. Not« 
withstanding my particular dislike to the dangerous land- 
ing-place of Bourbon, I was one day obliged to return for 
a short time on board the Syren, and engaged for this 
purpose an excellent boat, manned by two negroes : in 
this vessel I established myself very comfortably, and 
awaited the arrival of a slave who was to accompany me : 
as he kept me waiting an unreasonable time, I expressed 
my annoyance at his conduct, and one of the two negroes 
in the boat immediately raised his head, and remarked-*— 
^'Ah! monsieur, these negroes are all a set of idle 
liars; they (ire not like U9 1" 

I interpreted this latter sentence as a sort of ironical 
complaint, or indirect reproach, and replied that in this 
respect some of the white men were not much better ; 
but my companion instantly interrupted me, and answered, 
with great animation^— 

^^No, no, monsieur, we white men, we work hard; 
besides, we are clean, and ..." 
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I turned my eyes, with some surprise, upon the figure 
before me, and tried to discover what there was in hiE 
very dirty exterior to entitle him to the distinction o€ 
nohle blood, or even of superior cleanliness, and concluded 
by asking him whether he thought himself less black and 
dirty than his brethren ? The man immediately jumped 
oh to one of the benches, and holding up his horrid iotAi 
encased in an enormous shoe, exclaimed, triumphantly-4-^ 

*' Monsieinr, I am a white man !" i-r' 

The number of white negroes (to use the Creole 'terra) 
is daily augmented, this race being preserved by tJie 
planters, who are indefatigable in their researches after 
the young negresses ; and there are but few habitationfl 
in Bourbon in which some liaison of this kind does not 
exist. ■ -.It. 

Should you be passing through some little village fiNfm-* 
ed by the wretched huts of the negroes, and in the midet 
of all these miserable dwellings, observe one cabin more 
comfortable -looking than the rest, shaded, and half-hidden 
by odoriferous mimosas and dark foliage, and surrounded 
by a pretty little garden, you may safely conclude that this 
habitation is tenanted by the favourite slave, either of the 
proprietor of the neighbouring establishment or of one of 
his sons. The young negresses thus distinguished by the 
attentions of their masters are not subjected to hard la- 
bour in the fields, but are employed with some kind of 
work in the house, and very often never stir out of their 
homes, which present a striking contrast to the miserable 
huts of their unfortunate companions, as they are not (mly 
comfortable, but, in some degree, elegant ; and the mate- 
rials in which they dress generally contam all the colours 
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of the rainbow; and one might ahnost im^[me that 
they tried to imitate^ in their costumes, the gay-coloured 
f^tals of the beautiful tropical flowers. 

While I was at St. Denis I had frequent opportunities 
of. seeing' a Caf&e negress, who enjoyed the distinction of 
being the prime favourite of a young man whom I knew 
intimately; she usually wore a large head-dress — a sort 
of turban of the brightest cerise, which covered her hair, 
and fell upon her shoulders ; a brilliant blue dress, and 
canary-coloured shawl ; her figure was tall and slender ; 
and when she walked about the streets of St. Denis in 
this striking costume, she looked like one of the brilliant 
biards one meets with in the Indian forests, her gay dress 
^resembling the plumage of the flame-coloured tangara, 
and red and blue lori. There was, however, something 
interesting about ^' Kose," as she was an excellent type 
of these slaves who have been raised by transient caprice 
to. an equality with their masters. 

Less quick and clever than the mulatto women, this 
poor girl made no attempt to profit by her ephemeral 
good fortune, and merely thought of satisfying the childish 
and inconsistent caprices of the moment ; vain, prQud, 
coarse-minded, and passionless, she was like all other such 
natures, exacting and violent, and exhibited her affec- 
tions only in flights of jealous and unreasonable suspicion. 

To all her ill humours, her admirer, who was in other 
respects, a man of great sense and intelligence, submitted 
with a degree of patietfce and forbearance which astonished 
me exceedingly : one night, after returning from a ball 
which had taken place at the government-house, X.was 
the witness of a violent fit of passion on the part of the 
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Afiican beauty, which displayed itself fint by Tehfflnent 
mvectiyes and accusadons f^ainst her tmfartunate lover, 
and finished by leaving the impressiim of her long sharp 
nails <m his &ce ; and yet, even this act of eont^raptible 
folly &iled to excite her too-indodgent loY&t to anger. 

I have often wondered by wbai mysterious chams 
Europeans could possibly be attracted towards then 
savage creatures, but have never yet been able todisoovec 
the enigma ; for these women, with their woolly heiids, 
oily disagreeable-looking skins, thick lips, and dull spt^^ 
ntless eyes, are such a contrast to those types ai femaki 
loveliness who have been immortalized by the painter sosd 
the poet, that it is siurprising how they can ever be te^' 
gaided in any other light than as objects of curioaty.aiMli 
disgust ; but the truth is, that the Europeans who anive 
in tius colony, entertain very erroneous opinions as tothe^^ 
temp^ament of these women, and under the impressiom 
that passion, in its most ardent form, lurks in the dusky 
bosom of the African Venus, they easily obtain the fa- 
vours they seek from these poor miserable creatures, who, 
if left to obey the dictates of their own instinct, would 
certainly be the most chaste women in the world ; for, in 
reality, they are of that weak lymphatic temperamenty 
alike destitute of heart or feeling, of imagination or un^ 
derstanding, which can entertain no passion on any sub^ 
ject, but that of inordinate vanity. Self-indulgent and 
indolent in the extreme, their characters are deficient 
even in mere animal instinct, and they quietly and care-^ 
lessly submit to the will of their master, for the sake of 
the gaudy finery he bestows on them, and the luxurious 
and lazy life they are thus enabled to lead. The unhap* 
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py consequences of this mode of life are displayed in l^e 
children of the white men and the negresses, who always 
remain in a state of slavery, and become the property of 
their brothers or fathers, who treat them in every respect 
exactly like the other slaves, neither sparing them th^ 
mani£>ld humiliations their unhappy condition entails 
upon them, nor the austere punishments usually inflicted 
upon slaves. 

The children of the young mulatto women, by their 
masters, also fill the station of white slaves, whose pre- 
sence in these establishments is truly revolting, and the 
more so as they are generally so remarkably interesting. 
If the planters were really disposed, as they pretend to 
be^ to facilitate the emancipation of their slaves, by 
giving them an education suitable to the liberty which 
they promise to bestow upon them, after a certain nmn* 
ber of years, they would commence by instructing the 
mulatto children in their establishments, who are but too 
often nearly allied to them by the tenderest ties. But, 
alas 1 their promises have no solidity, and are merely a 
pretence, by means of which they hope to avoid the vi^- 
lance of the abolitionists ; and the habitation I have be- 
fore mentioned, and of which I shall have occa^on to say 
more, by and by, is the only one in which the moral 
and religious education of the negro seems to be consi-» 
dered. 

M . . . , the proprietor of this establishment, is the des- 
cendant of one of the most ancient families in this is^ 
land ; and although his genealogy does not extend to 
King Pepin, or even to Dagobert, but is rather lost amkl 
the shadows of the coffee tree and sugar cane, still he 
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stands at the head of the aristocracy of Bourbon, of whom 
be is considered the grand representative. 

The hereditary possession of riches always renders the 
men to whom it belongs more or less important, and col- 
lects around them a certain number of individuals, who 
are ever ready to comply with their suggestions. Mi,., 
the uniyersally-respected descendant of the old planters 
of the island, is a striking example of this, as he exer* 
tises a species of influence over the other inhabitants, 
almost amounting to sovereignty ; and his example would 
do much for the future emancipation of the negroes, if 
the other planters would adopt his plan, and interest 
themselves in the judicious education of their slaves. 
But there is no disguising the fact, that amongst the most 
opulent planters, there are few who possess even the wish 
to imitate his example. 

M . . ., aware of the importance which rank and riches 
confer, coincides, at any rate in appearance, with the 
future projects of the government ; and this noble and 
sensible course of conduct would be more generally fol- 
lowed, if the rest of the planters were Creoles ; but, un- 
fortunately, the greater part of them are strangers in the 
island, and are merely shrewd watchful speculators, who 
will not make even a trifling or momentary sacriflce for 
the future benefit of the country. 

In order to give me some idea of the opinion of some 
of the old inhabitants, on the subject of slave emancipa- 
tion, M • . . remarked, that the event was sure and in- 
evitable ; but that he trusted it would never occur du- 
ring the lifetime of his mother ; for were she to have 
the i^htest idea of such a measure, she would consider 
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it one of monstrous iniquity, and would regard the 
enfranchisement of the negroes as a derangement of the 
social state, infinitely more dreadful than the most bloody 
revolutionary episodes ever heard of. 

Poor old dame ! she was many years over eighty, and 
had been accustom^, for five or six generations, to see 
the negro flogged and scourged ; so we must make a 
little allowance for her prejudices. 

On another occasion, I was conversing with an old 
planter, who had not hesitated, at different times, to ad- 
minister corporeal punishment to his negroes with his own 
hands. — " And do you suppose," said he, " that if your 
ministers were to pass a law, commanding the emancipation 
of my negroes, that I would allow them to depart ?" 

" Certainly," I replied ; " you surely would not dream 
of daring to oppose the laws of your country." 

** Dare, indeed ! I would sooner hang them all with 
my own hands, than permit them to leave me; they 
would rob me of too many piastres !" 

Such are the philanthropical sentiments entertained by 
most of the planters ; and as to the folly of expecting that 
they will ever lend a helping hand to the efforts of the 
abolitionists— the thing is absurd. 

Whatever advantages are promised to the planters, on 
the emancipation of their slaves, they still regard the 
measure as a kind of spoliation ; and, not content with 
writing and speaking against it, they will oppose* it to the 
last, even by force of arms ; and at Bourbon their efforts 
would be seconded by the negroes themselves, for in 
many houses there, the slaves would not hesitate to em- 
ploy violence of any kind, in order to maintain their pre- 
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tent poBiti<m ; for the unhappy creatures hare become so 
bnitiih and degraded^from the effects of so many years of 
abject slavery, that the passes of rum which their mas- 
ters dispense with sudi a lib^nl hand, are an ample 
compensation -in their eyes for the loss of that liberty 
which woidd be the only effectual means of improving 
and ennobling them. 

Although the present condition of the negroes is 
wretched in the extreme, their masters can never be per- 
suaded to admit the feet ; but one visit to any of the 
miserable huts they inhabit, will be quite sufficient to 
convince the inqiurer of the destitute condition in wfaidi 
they live. 

A person who occupied a distinguished colonial station 
in Bourbon, used frequently to converse with us on the 
subject of slavery, and assured us, that his negroes were 
better fed, dressed, and attended to, than those of any 
other man in the colony, and that they w^re quite as 
comfortable as the poor country people in our native land ; 
so, in order to see and judge for ourselves, we paid a 
visit to his residence ; and there, I must say, beheld a 
more exaggerated case of misery and wretchedness than 
we had ever witnessed before. The only food of the poor 
creatures was Bengal rice, which is of the most inferior 
quality ; most of them were nearly naked, and the few 
garments they wore were so ragged and worthless, that 
no beggar would have picked them up in the street. 
Their huts were totally destitute of furniture, not even 
containing a bed, a table, or comforts of any kind ; no- 
thitig, in fact, but a few broken earthenware vessels. 
Tbd ghkUid ^fas damp and dirty, and the shattered roof 
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neither defended them from the rain, nor sheltered them 
firom the sun. And such was the specimen we beheld of 
the '^ comfortable homes of the negro slaves," whose 
" happy condition" we had heard so much Taunted. 

The Creoles have so long been in the habit of consider- 
ing the negroes merely as machines, or animals, that they 
think it no crime to treat them with the greatest severity. 
While I was staying at the^ Hotel Joinville, I was often 
pained by seeing a poor negro, called Napoleon, most 
unmercifully and cruelly flogged by a contemptible young 
dajidy, who punished him thus severely for having been 
dilatory in bringing him the change out of a five-firanc 
piece, with which he had entrusted him, to pay for a 
bath ; and after committing this act of brutality, the 
thoughtless author of it would saunter out of the house, 
with as much indifference to the cries of his victim, as if 
he had never heard them. 

All this ill-treatment, and the utter disregard mani- 
fested by their masters towards their sufferings, renders 
the negroes deceitful and vindictive ; they never neglect 
an opportunity of deceiving their employers, and display 
80 much caution and perseveiance in the attempt, that 
tiej often succeed in foiling them completely, for per- 
fidy, or, at least, dissimulation, must always be the wea- 
pons of those who are beset with antagonists more power- 
ful than themselves. 

The habit they have acquired of smothering their 
hatred, and concealing their feelings, has caused the 
negroes to be charged with the crime of studying and 
practising the art of poisoning ; but this accusation is in- 
conact : the science in which Brinvilliers and Boigia ex- 
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celled, is unknown to the negroes, although many poor 
wretches have been hanged on suspicion of guilt : for 
instance, until the last few years the inhabitants of Bour- 
bon believed that the slaves made use of the down which 
grows on the stem of the bamboo, and, whenever a sud- 
den death occurred in any of the houses, the huts of the 
negroes were well searched, and if by chance one of them 
happened to possess any of the &tal substance, he was 
dragged before the magistrates of the place, and put to 
death as a poisoner ! 

This went on for some time, when, at last, a M« Ber- 
nier, of St. Denis, who was not only a man of great cou- 
rage and good feeling, but also a very eminent physician, 
declared his conviction that the down of the bamboo was 
perfectly harmless, and to convince the tribunal of this, 
the doctor swallowed, in their presence, a large quantity 
of it, without sustaining any injury in consequence of 
it. Afler this, the magistrates ceased to arrest the ne- 
groes on this charge. 

It has always been said, that the blacks were men 
who remained in a permanent state of childishness, 
either because their intellects had not been sufficiently 
cultivated, or because they were naturally of very inferior 
capacity, and incapable of rising above a certain stan- 
dard. This latter assertion is very doubtful ; but it is 
certainly true, that the negro does, in many respects, re- 
semble a child very closely : he has just the same restless 
curiosity, the same undecided manner of acting, the same 
tricks and subterfuges; and he would have all the 
charming naivetS of childhood, if the coarser instincts of 
man were not too early developed, rendering him but too 
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80<m brutal and debauched. The truth is, that the aus- 
tere law which debars him from all lawful pleasure, or 
enjoyment of any kind, renders him but too apt to iall 
into the shameful excesses to which he gives himself up 
with such apparent relish. 

One morning I left my hotel on foot, and accompanied 
by my friend, M. De Montigny, went for a walk on the 
coast ; here we strolled for some time, in sight of the un- 
dulating blue waves, the spray of which occasiiHially 
saluted our faces, and refreshed us with its cooling influ- 
ence. After walking some time, we came to a plain as 
desolate and barren as the shores of the Dead Sea. It 
was now near noon — ^the breeze became fainter every 
moment, and the sun blazed over our heads, until the air 
seemed absolutely on Are. Sincerely did we regret 
having ventured out on such a morning ; and never did 
any benighted traveller bewail his imprudence in braving 
the shadows of night, more earnestly than I deplored the 
folly which had led us to expose ourselves to the insup- 
portable heat of the burning sun. Suffocated and 
scorched, with our eyes dazzled by the brilliant glare, 
we vainly looked around for a shelter, which, alas ! the 
barren coast could not afford us. 

At last I perceived, at some distance, a group of cocoa 
trees, the feathery and motionless foliage of which descend- 
ed on the ground in the form of an Indian parasol, and 
towards this welcome shade we slowly bent our steps, 
arriving at last at the end of a little plain, where a most 
extraordinary spectacle met our view. About a score of 
negroes and negresses were holding a f^e in the plaice ; 
the men were lying on the ground, perfectly motionlesd^ 
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with their eyeg closed, in the last stage of intoxication, 
the atmosphere around completely impregnated with the 
fumes of the rum with which this African orgie had heen 
celebrated, while one or two amongst them occasionally 
seized a bottle of the odious beverage, and poured some 
of its contents over their stupified companions. There 
was a most unnatural and unusual expression on the 
feces of the unhappy creatures ; their usuaUy-heayy eyes 
seemed to dart fire ; their thick lips were parted in an 
unmeaning smile ; and their 8lightlyMX>ntncted foreheads 
betrayed the dreadfnl state to which the combined influ- 
ence of opium and rum had reduced them. The fe- 
males of the party, almost as much intoxicated as the 
men, executed around them a disgusting species of danoe, 
termed the hamhda^ a kind of indecent pantomime, com- 
pared with which, the most objectionable dances of Za 
Grande Chaumiere may be termed stately minuets, or 
grave promenades; indeed, the most licentious orgies 
sometimes indulged in by the French, cannot be com- 
pared to the scene of which I speak, in which the con- 
trast between the men and women was positively hor- 
rible ; the former completely overpowered and stupified 
by the grossest intoxication, and the latter, excited al- 
most to frenzy by the abandoned and licentious gestures 
of the bambola. 

Some writers on the subject of slavery, profess to be- 
lieve that the negroes practise this sort of shameless de- 
bauchery, and refuse to contract any legitimate union, 
from a consciousness of their degraded position, which 
also renders them actually fearful, and reluctant to per- 
petuate their race. But this is an absurd error, for Aey 
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never give a moment's attention to such considerations, 
and the instincts of paternity are very little developed 
among them : nor will they ever acquire more elevated 
sentiments until the blessing of liberty shall have taught 
them, that the hallowed circle of lawful and domestic ties, 
is the true foundation of all morality. 

According to arrangement, we paid our projected visit 
to the other part of the island, which we found neither 
so picturesque nor so fertile as the one we had previously 
explored. But it is not my intention to give a long ac- 
count of our excursion, lest the reader should become so 
fatigued by his long peregrinations with me, through 
mlazea and plantations, as to abandon my society, and 
leave me to finish my long walk by myself : one grows 
tired of monotonous descriptions, as well as of excursions 
to uninteresting places ; and long accounts of planters and 
negroes, cane fields and sugar manufactories, must be- 
come wearisome at last. 

The large village of St. Paul, which may be termed 
the capital of this part, is an almost deserted place, with 
a monotonous and gloomy aspect, which involuntarily 
suggests to the mind that it is one of those charming 
places in which the good people have little else to do but 
to find feult with their " fiiends," and slander their ac- 
quaintances. The houses are built quite in the centre of 
a kind of gulf, formed by two headlands, which stretch 
out into the sea, one of which is named St. Giles, and 
the other the Pebbles ; the landing-place is almost always 
undergoing repair, for the tide there rises to a great 
height, and the completion of the work is very difficult. 
Throughout the whole coast of Bourbon, there is not a 
u 2 
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safe creek of any kind ; and it is really shameful, that 
all the onerous labours which have been wasted on this 
island, for the purpose of furnishing it with a suitable 
port, have been conducted in such a foolish, senseless 
manner, as must often have been a great matter of 
rejoicing to the English who firequent these shores. 

The town of St. Paul does not contain any relic of the 
past — any ruin or monument to recal the fact, that it was 
once the capital of the island ; but still one cannot help 
wondering why the seat of colonial government should 
have been transferred hence to St. Denis. The chief 
town is surrounded by a chain of basaltic mountains, in 
the midst of which are numerous narrow valleys, rich in 
vegetation, and watered by several limpid streams. At 
the distance of about a league from St. Paul is the ravine 
of Bemica, the Lethe of the Indian Ocean, where Ma- 
dame Delmare was sent by George Sand to learn forget- 
fulness of her sorrows, and take a new lease of life. 

The Bemica contains three round basins, placed, as it 
were, upon each other. These lakes are visited by means 
of an Indian boat, rowed by a black, so small that it can 
accommodate but one passenger, who crouches down in the 
frail and narrow vessel, and trusts himself to the skill 
and caution of the slave. On arriving at the base of the 
second volcanic shell, the visitor disembarks, the boat- 
man takes his canoe on his shoulders, and they proceed 
together along the road which leads to the second reser- 
voir. This piece of water is crossed in the same manner 
as the other ; and a similar plan is resorted to, in ex- 
ploring the last basin. 

The Bemica itself is formed of three craters, which 
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rise, as it were, from one centre, something like the tubes 
of a lorgnette. This comparison may seem rather a strange 
one, but it has, at least, the merit of being correct. 
There is nothing remarkable about the two first basins, 
which are simply large pieces of water, surrounded with 
the beauties of, that tropical vegetation, which is so pro- 
fuse in this country as to be almost monotonous : but the 
further we proceed into the ravine, the more original and 
strange is the "character of the scene ; the tall trees dis- 
appear, and are replaced by low trailing plants ; the im- 
mense basaltic walls draw nearer together ; the over- 
hanging rocks mingle with each other in many whimsical 
forms, such as arches, columns, &c. A stream of lava, 
more than three hundred feet in height, pours into the 
green and stagnant waters of the third lake ; while the 
whole chaos of the scene is almost in darkness, being 
scarcely lighted by a few sickly sunbeams. 

The temperature of this place is extremely cold, and 
every thing around is dark and perfectly silent ; not a 
breath of wind sighs among the precipices ; not a bird or 
insect raises its voice to break the stillness ; nor does a 
single fish of any kind inhabit the motionless waters. 
In gazing on Bemica one experiences just the same sen- 
sation as when looking on the face of some departed 
firiend, to whose features art and science have given a 
momentary appearance of life ; and these huge solitary 
masses, this stunted and blighted vegetation, and stag- 
nant water, are the very image of those beings, who, 
with all the apparent attributes of life, are destitute of 
feeling and animation. 

I could not help drawing this little sketch of the ra- 
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vine of Bemica for the amusement of my readers, most 
of whom have doubtless heard of its wonders before ; but 
I shall penetrate no fiu^her into the recesses of the deep 
gorge beyond, but rather let it serve as a boundary and 
termination to my wanderings among our possessions in 
the Indian Ocean. 

Since writing this account of the colonies, a great event 
has taken place : — tke emancipation of the negroes has 
been proclaimed! At Bourbon the first 'effect of this 
was a certain degree of perturbation and excitement 
amongst the inhabitants, which was not, however, of long 
duration, for measures which are, in themselves, strictly 
just and judicious, generally turn to the advantage even 
of those who have most violently opposed them. No 
sooner were the blacks set free, than they instantly re- 
paired to all parts of the world ; and, at the present time, 
the Chinese are furthering the interests of the planters, by 
introducing amongst them those excellent methods of cul- 
tivation, which have been practised, from time immemo- 
rial, in the Celestial Empire. At first I formed the idea 
of extracting from this work all those parts which treat of 
the relations between master and slave ; but, on reflect- 
ing that I had witnessed all I had described, and could 
vouch for the truth of every scene I had delineated, I 
decided on preserving the whole without alteration, as a 
sort of sketch of the manners and customs of the planters 
of Bourbon before the abolition of the slave-trade. 
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THB SEA. 



Thb sight of the boundless deep raises sensations in the 
breast of the sailor unknovm to those who hare never 
tasted the delights of skimming over its surface ; there is 
ever a smile on the face of the ocean for her brave hardy 
children, and a music in her voice which is reserved for 
their ears alone ; after all, true affection seldom fails to 
jneet with its recompence; and even the ocean keeps her 
gentle words for those who love her, and unveils all her 
beauties to their admiring gaze. 

When I went on board our vessel for the first time, 
as I have remarked in the preceding pages, the sight of 
the vast waste of waters did not excite within me any 
long train of deep reflection, nor did the sound of its foamy 
waves strike like language on my ear ; but I soon learned 
to read the various changes in its changing surface, and to 
understand and appreciate the slightest sound that ema- 
nated from its bosom. 

I was one day seated on a mat, watching the rolling 
agitated waters; birds of various kinds, some of them 
white as swans, flapped their wings against the foaming 
waves, whilst in the horizon was a frail vessel struggling 
bravely against the tempest, one moment seeming to dis- 
appear entirely, the next riding triumphantly on the 
summit of the billows. 
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I could not help expressing my admiration of the scene 
to an old sailor who was standing by my side, and gazing 
with equal interest upon the spectacle ; he listened to me 
attentively, and then turning smilingly towards me, said— ^ 
" Ah ! I perceive, the sea has bewitched you at last." 

Ever since that time, whenever I feel that same species 
of fascination stealing over me, I recall the words of the 
old proven^al sailor ; I fancy I see him now, and hear his 
quiet remark, as my imagination roams once more over 
the track of our voyage from Rio to Malacca. 

On our departure from Rio Janeiro we proceeded for 
more than a fortnight under the influence of a gentle 
breeze, which scarcely stirred the' surface of the water, 
over which our frigate bounded with ease and rapidity, 
sustained by the fresh and balmy zephyr which blows 
round the American coast ; it was almost like skimming 
over some enchanted sea, which the imagination of a 
sailor alone could describe ; an ocean of magic beauty, 
with odoriferous waters, and vessels built of mother- 
of-pearl, with soft silky sails woven by the graceftd fin- 
gers of the fairy tribe ; overhead the azure dome of the 
sky, spangled with stars at night, and robed in dazzling 
splendour by day ; gigantic sea- weeds— those tendrils of 
the deep, which the mariners term the " grapes of the 
tropics," surrounding the frigate with three elegant fes- 
toons ; in front of the prow the pretty gambols of the 
flying fish, which shot through the air like a silver bird, 
whilst shoals of porpoises, heavy and inanimate as stupid 
children, followed in the rear of the vessel. But the 
aspect of the ocean changed materially as we approached 
the south : sea -weeds and flying fish disappeared, and the 
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blue tint of the waves was no longer to be seen ; the ocean 
seemed in mourning, for it clothed itself in a garment of 
sombre hue, and grave plaintive murmurs succeeded its 
previous notes of melody and gladness ; the balmy breeze 
gave place to a cutting wind, which blew around us, and 
caused great chasms to open in our track; the masts 
cracked, and the belaboured vessel sent forth troubled 
sounds of woe and distress ; the space all around was 
agitated and stormy ; mountains of snowy foam rising 
into the air, and then disappearing in the abyss beneath ; 
sometimes they rolled like an avalanche on the deck 
of the Syren, covering everything on board with their 
snowy flakes : but there is a certain feeling of pleasure, 
not unmixed, perhaps, with fear, in being thus cradled on 
the bosom of the stormy main, surrounded by the fanciful 
evolutions of the deep bthomless wave, the undulating 
motion of which renders it necessary to be in some mea- 
sure prepared for its movements, in order to escape losing 
one's equilibrium, and falling heavily on the deck : when 
the dinner hour, or the time of any other meal, arrived, 
we frequently suffered all the miseries of Tantalus him- 
self, as the final destination of the glasses and plates was ex-* 
tremely uncertain, and both were but too apt to take their 
departure altogether, just at the very moment when we 
were about to taste their contents. However, there was one 
great recommendation to the sailor's life, viz. that of being 
able to study the appearance and habits of the numerous 
birds which frequent these seas ; for the stormy petrel 
and the albatross often followed in our track ; the latter; 
which has been sumamed by the sailors, the " sheep of 
the Cape," is a splendid bird, with a thick downy kind 
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of plumage as white as snow, the extreme softness of 
which diminishes the heaviness of its appearance; its 
feet are extremely strong and membraneous, and admirably 
calculated to enable it to breast the tempest and ride on 
the wayes. The sailors capture this beautiful creature by 
throwing out long ropes, at the end of which is a hook, 
baited either with a piece of bacon or fowl, which the un- 
suspecting bird is sure not to refuse ; when dragged on 
deck the albatross never attempts to make its escape, but 
looks round upon its enemies with an air of motionless 
astonishment ; its walk on land is heavy and laboured ; 
and, indeed, it seems when taken from its native element, 
the waters, to lose all power of action. This noble bird 
furnishes the sailors with many curious souvenirs during 
their voyage along these stormy coasts ; from its large broad 
feet they make cases or pouches for tobacco, more valuable 
for their rarity than for beauty, and the strong membranes 
of its wings supply them with stems for their pipes, 
which are so much valued by some epicures in the art of 
smoking. The flesh of the albatross is hard, and has a 
strong disagreeable taste, and as it is never made use of 
on board ship, there can be no excuse for the sailors 
in making such constant and wanton slaughter of these 
birds ; but man is, in general, but too apt to leave behind 
him the traces of blood and cmelty wherever he goes, and 
it is somewhat remarkable that he usually selects those 
inoffensive creatures which are most inclined to assist and 
befriend him, as the victims of his blood-thirsty pro- 
pensities. 

To the sailor the albatross is always the harbinger of 
safety and prosperity, for its appearance is a sure sign 
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that, after all his pains and labour, he will soon come in 
sight of land, and from that moment the bird becomes Mi 
constant and faithful companion ; when the sky is cloud- 
less and serene, and nothing around seems to presage a 
storm, the beautiful and sagacious creature exhibits every 
token of animation and delight ; swinmiing gracefully 
around the vessel, abandoning itself carelessly to the 
motion of the waves, sometimes rising in the air, and 
caressing the tranquil billows with its snowy wings ; but, 
no sooner is there the least change in the atmosphere, or the 
slightest indication of a storm, than the albatross utters a 
sad plantive sort of cry, which seems to warn the mariner 
that the tempest is approaching, and that he must be on 
the watch ; nor does it cease its anxious murmurs until 
both waves and wind are alike hushed to rest ; and yet, 
man exercises his cruel murderous disposition upon this 
faithful and unoffending friend, and wantonly slays and 
butchers it in the most brutal manner*. 

Great numbers of the albatross accompanied us within 
sight of the Cape of Good Hope, and there, like honest 
guides who had done their duty, took leave of us ; their 
last notes seemed to tell us that they set forth in search 
of new friends, t6 whom they would offer the same kindly 
assistance, and to assure us of their guidance and care 
when we again trusted ourselves to the briny main ; and 
the noble creatures kept their promise, for as soon as we 
quitted the shores of the Cape, they again surrounded the 
vessel, never abandoning their trust until they had con- 
signed it to the care of the white pigeons of the sea, 
which conducted us safely to the Isle of Bourbon. 

During our passage we had the pain of hearing, for the 

* See note in Appendix. 
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first time on board the Syren, the startling cry of " A 
man over board!" ropes were thrown out, and a boat 
launched with the rapidity of lightning, but, notwith- 
standing the promptitude of these measures, they were, 
alas ! too late to save the unfortunate sdlor ; we saw him 
struggle for a moment on the surface of the water ; but he 
almost immediately disappeared, and the depths of the 
ocean enveloped him in their watery shroud. He was a 
native of Brittany — a brave man, and an universal 
favourite on board : the event cast quite a damp over 
the spirits of all, and for some days we all paid the tri- 
bute of sincere regret to the memory of the departed, for 
on board ship there exists such a bond of association and 
sympathy between the members of its crew, that the misfor- 
tune of one individual becomes a matter of concern to alL 

When we quitted the coast of Bourbon, we abandoned 
ourselves to the powerful influence of the monsoon, which 
bore us forward until we arrived at the entrance of the 
Straits of Malacca ; the progress of the frigate was, indeed, 
marvellous, the vessel being so well sustained by the 
strong action of the wind, that it scarcely heaved or 
rolled in the least, as it flew forward with the greatest 
ease and rapidity. 

Just before we entered the Straits of Malacca, we were 
one night exposed to the fury of one of those violent 
storms to which the name of" Sumatra" is here applied ; it 
came on very suddenly, and by the dim light of the stars, 
in the midst of incessant roars of thunder and a tremen- 
dous fall of rain, the gallant Syren folded its sails, and 
prepared to breast the storm ; as soon as all was made 
secure, the whole crew, passengers, officers, and sailors. 
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came on deck, in spite of the pouring rain, to watch the 
magnificent spectacle presented by the raging tempest ; 
everything was enveloped in perfect darkness ; the thun- 
der was loud and incessant, resembling the deafening 
noise of some immense cataract, and now and then, at 
short intervals, the heavy clouds over our heads were for 
an instant illuminated by vivid flashes of lightning, which 
were followed by tremendous peals of thunder, and still 
heavier rain ; after this had lasted for some time, a most 
extraordinary phenomenon appeared, and cast a flickering 
light over the sombre tableau. We suddenly perceived 
hovering round the sail-ya^ds, ropes, and, indeed, every 
part of the ship, large bluish bodies of flame, which in- 
stantly suggested to our minds the tongues of fire which 
are said to have descended upon the heads of the Apostles. 
All felt alarmed, and the apparition of the fire of St. Elme 
occurred to the minds of the crew ; the old ones arranged 
themselves into groups, and surrounded by some of the 
young sailors, sought to fathom the mystery of the strange 
phenomenon ; the savans of the party conversed together 
upon the singular nature of the flames, which did not ap- 
pear to be possessed of burning properties; and a group of 
young fellows, wrapped in their mantles, something in 
the style of Lord Byron's Corsair, and exciting themselves 
into the idea that something supernatural would occur, or, 
at any rate, that some adventure would take place, raised 
their fresh strong voices, to which they endeavoured to 
give a sepulchral tone, and chanted the burden of the cele- 
Ijrated ballad — 

" Look out for the itorm, 
For the night will be dark ; 
And there stands, 'mid the gloom. 
The Black Captain's form <" 
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On the following morning, when we awoke, the sky 
was perfectly serene and cloudless, and the sun shining as 
brilliantly as ever, while the water was as calm and 
smooth as a surface of glass, and below, in its crystal 
depths, we could see the luminous inhabitants of the 
tropical seas, swimming about — hyales^ hiroSs^ pyrosomet^ 
hiphares^ and now and then some striped black and yellow 
hydrophis. 

The hydrophis are venomous serpents which inhabit 
calm waters of mild temperature ; at first sight they may 
be mistaken for eels, as they resemble them strongly in 
having long thin bodies, and flat tails ; but as the hydro- 
phis have no fins, they may easily be distinguished from 
the eel, on being more minutely examined. They re- 
main quite motionless in the water, until their prey 
approaches, when they immediately seize upon and bite 
it with the utmost voracity, and the unfortunate victim 
almost instantly expires from the effects of the poison 
which issues from their gums. We were obliged to remain 
in the entrance of the Straits for four days, the wind not 
being sufficient to carry us onwards, and this detention 
enabled us to learn something in the way of science, for 
my friend De Montigny and Doctor Duval (first surgeon 
on board the frigate), made several experiments upon the 
venom of the hydrophis. 

M. De Montigny was so imprudently courageous as to 
seize one of them just below the head, while Doctor 
Duval offered it a chicken to eat ; all the animals thus 
bitten died in about thirty minutes, and both gentlemen 
discovered, beyond doubt, that their deaths were caused 
by the want of density in the sanguine fluids — which is 
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the usual symptom following the bite of a venomous ser- 
pent. By a fortunate accident I was enabled to confirm 
that these reptiles are of a . viviparous nature, for, on 
opening one, I found it to contain six young ones ; these 
little creatures were about eight centimetres long, and all 
of a clear gray colour ; if their eyes had not been very 
distinctly marked, I should scarcely have known what 
they were. Doctor Duval was also fortunate enough to 
meet with a little spiral curiosity, quite perfect, and, 
perhaps, the only one of its kind that has ever been 
obtained. 

And here, dear reader, we bid you adieu, in the hope 
of having your society on a future voyage, or during in- 
cidents of travel in another land. 



THE END. 
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Note— jtw^e 106. 

Whatever truth there may be in Dr. Yvan's narrative 
(and we have no reason to doubt his statement), there is 
considerable romance in it ; but whether the so-called Mr. 
Braone (or Brown as it should be spelt) was in joke or in 
earnest, in displaying his tastes and mode of life in his soli- 
tary exile, we have no grounds on which to form a correct 
opinion ; if the former, it appears to have been a successful 
rusCy and if the latter, the hero, or rather culprit, is by no 
means a fit representation of his countrymen ; nor is his 
manner of life calculated to sustain the rectitude and honour 
of his country. It savours too much of the wild theories 
and Utopian schemes of those infidel writers of the Robert 
Owen school^ who are more despised than respected. 
The allusion to the habits of patriarchal times, is too 
shallow to lead any into a violation of conscience, or of 
the laws of a now enlightened and civilized age ; and the 
exhibition of Biblical knowledge &lls somewhat short of a 
justification of the mode of life referred to. For what- 
ever reason polygamy was permitted among the Jews, in 
ancient times, we need not here inquire ; its abrogation 
by Jesus Christ was absolute and complete, and restored 
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marriage to its primitive institution, and secured for it 
the respect and homage of enlightened men of all na- 
tions. 



Note — -j^age 299. 

The beautiful and very interesting allusion to the Al- 
batross, reminds us very strongly of the no-less beauti- 
ful and romantic poem — " The Rhyme of the Ancient Ma- 
riner," the most exalted and characteristic of all the pro- 
ductions of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It is the wildest 
and most unnatural play of a vivid and exhaustless fancy 
of any poem in the English language. Nothing in it but 
the three gallants and the wedding feast at the beginning, 
and the moral at the end, appear to belong to man, or his 
pursuits in this life, " so far removed is it," to quote the 
language of Delta, " beyond the boundary of common as- 
sociation." 

The Ancient Mariner clothes his narrative with super- 
human incident and scenery, '* his figure is long, and 
lank, and lean, as is the ribbed sea sand ; he is himself 
under a spell, and has strange power of speech ; he wan- 
ders from land to land involuntarily ; and in his glitter- 
ing eye abides a snaky fascination, which compels even 
the abhorrent to stand still and listen." 

This unequalled poem is founded on the killing of an 
albatross, this " pious bird of good omen" to sailors ; and 
nothing short of the complete poem can convey^ the ex- 
quisite touches of tenderness, beauty, and fancy, aboun- 
ding in it. 



THE RHYME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

PART I. 

It is an ancient Mariner*, 

And he stoppeth one of three, 

" By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? 

" The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin ; 
The guests are met, the feast is set : 
May'st hear the merry din." 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
" There was a ship," quoth he. 
" Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon !" 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eyet — 
The wedding guest stood still. 
And listens like a three-years* child : 
The Mariner hath his will. 

The wedding guest sat on a stone ; 
He cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 



* An ancient Mariner mceteth three gallants bidden to a wedding feast, 
and detaineth one. 

t The weddin;; guest Is sprllbound by the eye of the old seafaring man, 
and constrained to hear his ta'e. 

x2 
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The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared. 

Merrily did we drop. 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the light-house top. 

The sun came up upon the left*. 
Out of the sea came he ; 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher, every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — 

The wedding guest here beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the ha't, 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads, before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding guest, he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spoke on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

And now the storm-blast came, and he J 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 
He struck with his o'ertaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 

« The Mariner tells how the ship sailed southward, with a good wind and 
fair weather, till it reached the line. 

t The wedding guest heareth the bridal music ; but the Mariner conti- 
nueth his tale. 

t The ship drawn by a storm toward the south pole. 
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With sloping masts, and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 
The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow. 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts, the snowy clifts * 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beast we ken— 
The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 

Like noises in a swound. 

At length did cross an Albatross t. 
Through the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul. 
We hailed it in God's name. 



• The land of ice and of fearful sounds, where no living thing was to be 



t Till a great sea-bird, called the Albatross, came through the snow-fog, 
and was receiTed with great joy and hospitality. 
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It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew ; 
The ice did split with a thunder fit, 
The helmsman steered us through. 

And a good south wind sprang up behind * ; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners* hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, thro* fog- smoke white, 

Glimmered the white moon-shine. 

" God save thee, ancient Mariner t ! 
From the fiends that plague thee thus ! — 
Why look'st thou so ?'* With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 



PART ir. 



The sun now rose upon the right : 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 



• And, lo i the Albatross proveth a bird of good omen, and followeth the 
ship as it returned northward, through fog and floating ice. 

t The ancient Maiiner inhospitably killeth the pious bird of good omen. 
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And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

And I had done a hellish thing *, 

And it would work *em woe ; 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow : 

Ah, wretch ! said they, the bird to slay 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nor dim nor red, like God's own headt. 

The glorious sun uprist ; 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay. 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew J, 

The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down§, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak, only to break 
The silence of the sea. 

• HU shipmates cry out against the ancient Mariner Car killing the bird of 
good luelc. 

t But when the fog cleared off, they Justify the same* and thus make 
themselves accomplices in the crime. 

% The fair breeze continues ; the ship enters the Pacific Ocean, and sails 
' northward even till it reaches the line. 

{ The ship hath been suddenly becalmed. 
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All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand. 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where*. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : Christ, 
That ever this should be ! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout. 
The death-fires dance at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were t 
Of the spirit that plagued so ; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 



* And the Albatross begins to be avenged. 

t A spirit has followed them, one of the Invisible inhabitants of this p]aneC» 
neither departed souls nor angels ; concerning whom the learned Jew, Jose> 
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And every tongue, through utter drought 
Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

# 
Ah ! well-a-day I'what evil looks* 
Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 



PART III. 

There past a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye, 
A weary time ! a weary time ! 
How glazed each weary eye. 
When looking westward, I beheld t 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved, and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

phus, and the Platonic Congtantinopolitan, Michael Psellus, may be coa- 
sulted* They are very numerous, and there is no climate, or element, with- 
out one or more. 

• The shipmates, in their sore distress, would fain throw the whole guilt 
on the ancient Mariner ; in sign whereof they hang the dead sea-bird around 
his neck. 

t The ancient Mariner beholdeth a sign in the element afar off. 
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A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 
And still it neared and neared : 
As if it dodged a water-sprite. 
It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked*, 
'We could nor laugh nor wail ; 
Through utter drought, all dumb we stood ; 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cried — A sail ! a sail ! 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call ; 
Gramercy ! they for joy did grin t. 
And all at once their breath drew in. 
As they were drinking all. 

See ! see ! I cried, she tacks no more J ! 
Hither, to work us weal, 
Without a breeze, without a tide. 
She steadies with upright keel ! 

The western wave was all a-flame. 
The day was well nigh done ! 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright sun ; 
When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 



• At the nearer approach, it seemeth to him to be a ship, and at a dear 
ransom he freeth his speech from the bonds of thirst. 

t A flash of joy. 

t And horror follows ; for can it be a ship that comes onward without wind 
or tide ? 
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And straight the sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's mother send us grace !) 
As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud), 
How fast she nears and nears * ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the sun. 
Like restless gossameres ? 

Are those her ribs, through which the sun + 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 
And is that woman all her crew ? 
Is that a death ? and are there two ? 
Is death that woman's mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free J, 
Her locks were yellow as gold ; 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The night-mare Kfe-in-death was she, 
Who thicks men's blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came §, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

" The game is done ! I've won ! I've won !" 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

• liseemeth him but the skeleton of a ship. 

t And its ribs are seen as bars on the face of the setting sun. The spectre 
roman and her death-mate, and no other, on board the skeleton ship. 

^ Like vessel, like crew. 

§ Death and life-in-death have diced for the ship's crew : she (the latter) 
rinneth the ancient Mariner. 
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The sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out * : 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea. 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and looked, sideways up ! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip ! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night t. 
The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed white. 
From the sails the dew did drip- 
Till clomb above the eastern bar, 
The homed moon, with one bright star. 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged moon J, 
Too quick for groan or sigh. 
Each turned his face, with a ghastly pang. 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men §, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down, one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly ||, 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 
And every soul, it passed me by. 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow !'' 

• No twilight within the courts of the fun. 

t At the rising of the moon. 

t One after another. 

S His shipmates drop down dead. 

I But life-in-death begins her work on the ancient Mariner. 
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" I fear thee, ancient Mariner*, 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown t, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand ! 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown." — 
Fear not, fear not, thou wedding guest f , 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea ! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The merry men, so beautiful §, 
And they all dead did lie : 
And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on : and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away : 
I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay ||. 

• The wedding guest feareth that a spirit is talking to him. 

t For the last two lines4>f this stanza, I am indebted to Mr. Wordsworth. 
It was on a delightful walk from Nether Stowey to Dulverton, with him and 
his sister, in the autumn of 1797* and this poem was planned, and in part 
composed. 

t But the ancient Mariner assureth him of his bodily life, and proceedeth 
to relate his horrible penance. 

{He despiseth the creatures of the calm. 

I And envieth that they should live, and so many lie dead. 
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I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gush't, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat. 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they ; 
The look with which they looked on me * 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan's curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high ; 

But, oh ! more horrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse. 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving moon went up the sky t, 
And no where did abide ; 
Softly she was going up. 
And a star or two beside. 

* But the curse liveth for him in the eye of the dead men. 

t In his loneliness and fixedness, he yearneth towards the journeying 
moon, and the stars that still sojourn, yet still move onward ; and every 
where the blue sky belon{»s to them, and is their appointed rest, and their 
native country, and their own natural homes, which they enter unannounced, 
as lords that are certainly expected— and yet there is a silent joy at their ar- 
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Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 
But where the ship's huge shadow lay. 
The charmed water burnt alway 
' A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship *, 
I watched the water-snakes : 
They moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire ; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and swam : and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

happy living things ! no tongue t 
Their beauty might declare : 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware J : 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray : 
And from my neck, so free. 
The Albatross fell off, and sunk § 
Like lead into the sea. 

* By the light of the moon he beholdeth God's creatures of the great calm, 
t Their beauty and their happiness. 
X He blesseth them in his heart. 
S The spell begins to break. 
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PART V. 



Oh, sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck*, 
That had so long remained, 
I dreamt that they were filled with dew. 
And when I awoke it ramed. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs, 
I was so light— almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 
And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind t. 
It did not come a-near ; 
But with its sound it shook the sails. 
That were so thin and sere. 

* By grace of the Holy Mother the ancient Mariner is refreshed with rain. 
-f He heareth sounds* and seeth strange sights and commotions in the sky 
and in the elements. 
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The upper air burst into life, 
And a hundred fire-fiags sheen ; 
To and fro they were hurried about, 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud, 
The moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side ; 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship. 
Yet now the ship moved on ! 
Beneath the lightning and the moon * 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 
It had been strange, even in a dream. 
To have seen these dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on. 
Yet never a breeze upblew ; 
The mariners all 'gan work the ropes. 
Where they were wont to do ; 

• The bodies of the ship's crew are inspired, and the ship moTes on. 
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They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee tp knee : 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me. 

" I fear thee, ancient JMariner I" 
Be calm, thou wedding guest — 
*Twas not those souls that fled in pain *, 
Whidi to their corses came again^ 
But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned — they dropped their arms. 
And clustered round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again. 
Now mixed — now one by one. 

And now 'twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute. 
And now it is an angel's song. 
That makes the heavens be mute. 



* But not by the souls of the men, nor by demons of earth or middle air, 
but by a blessed troop of angelic spirits, sent down by the inrocation of the 
guardian saint. 
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It ceased : yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of Jime, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel, nine fathoms deep *, 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The spirit slid ; and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 

The sun, right up above the mast. 
Had fixed her to the ocean : 
But in a minute she 'gan stir. 
With a short uneasy motion- 
Backwards and forwards half her length. 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 
She made a sudden bound ; 
It flung the blood into my head. 
And I fell down in a swound. 



• The lonesome spirit tram the south pole carries on the ship as far as the 
line* in obedience to the angelic troop* but still requireth vengeance. 

y2 
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How long in that same fit I lay 



I have not to declare ; 
But ere my living life returned, 
I heard, and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

" Is it he V quoth one. " Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow, he laid full low, 
The harmless Albatross. 

" The spirit who bideth by himself. 
In the land of mist and snow, 
He loved the bird that loved the man, 
Who shot him with his bow." 

The other was a sofler voice, 

As sofl as honey dew : 

Quoth he, " The man hath penance done. 

And penance more will do." 



PART VI. 

First Voice, 

But tell me, tell me ! speak again. 
Thy soft respone renewing — 
What makes that ship drive on so fest ? 
What is the ocean doing ? 

* The polar spifit's fellow demons, the inrisible inhabitants of the eTe- 
ment, Uke part in his wrong* and two of them relate, one to the other, that 
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Second Voice, 

Still, as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast ; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast. 

If he may know which way to go, 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 

First Voice. 

But why drives on that ship so fast ^, 
Without or wave or wind ? 

Second Voice, 

The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 

Ply, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! 
Or we shall be belated ! 
For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner's trance is abated. 

I awoke, and we were sailing ont. 

As in a gentle weather ; 

'Twas night, calm night, the moon was high ; 

The dead men stood together. 

penance long and heavy for the ancient Mariner hath been accorded to the 
polar spirit, who retumeth southward. 

• The Mariner hath been cast into a trance; for the angelic power causeth 
the vetsel to drive northward faster than human life can endure. 

t The supernatural motion is retarded ; the Mariner awakes, and his 
penance begins anew. 
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A little distance from the prow * 
Those crimson shadows were ; 
I turned my eyes upon the deck—- 
Oh, Christ, what saw I there ! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat. 
And, by the holy rood, 
A man, all light, a seraph man. 
On every corse there stood. 

This seraph band, each waved his hand, 
It was a heavenly sight ! 
They stood as signals on the land. 
Each one a lovely light. 

This seraph band, each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but, oh ! the silence sunk 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot's cheer ; 
My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot's boy, 
I heard them coming fest ; 
Dear Lord in heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

• And appear in their own forms of light. 
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I saw a third — I heard his voice. 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood ; 

He'U shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 

The Albatross's blood. 



PABT VII 

This Hermit good, Hves in that wood* 
Which slopes down to the sea ; 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, at eve— - 
He hath a cushion plump ; 
It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old-oak stump. 

The skiif boat neared ; I heard them talk- 
" Why, this is strange, I trow ; 
Where are those lights, so many and fair. 
That signal made but now ?" 

* The Hermit of the wood. 
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" Strange, by my faith !" the Hermit said * ; 

" And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks look warped ! and see these sails, 

How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were, 

'^ Brown skeletons of leaves, that lag 
By forest brook along ; 
When the ivy tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 
That eats the she- wolfs young." 

^' Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look 
(The pilot made reply) ; 
I am a-feared — " — " Push on, push on !" 
Said the Hermit, cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred ; 
The boat came close beneath the ship. 
And str^ght a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on ; 
Still louder and more dread : 
It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 
The ship went down like lead***. 

• Approacheth the ship with wonder 
t The ship suddenly sinketh. 
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Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound * , 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned, 

My body lay afloat ; 

But, swift as dreams, myself I found . 

Within the pilot's boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sunk the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 
And all was still, save that the hill. 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — The pilot shrieked. 
And fell down in a fit : 
The holy Hermit raised his eyes. 
And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars : the pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro— 

« Ha, ha !" quoth he, " fuU plam I see, 

The Devil knows how to row." 

And now, all in my own countree, 
I stood on the firm land. 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 



* The ancient Mariner is saved in the pilot's boat. 
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0, shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man * !" 
The Hermit crossed his brow — 
" Say, quick," quoth he, " I bid thee say, 
What mamier of man art thou ?" 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched, 

With a woeful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale, 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an imcertain hour, * 
That agony returns : 
And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me burns. 

I pass, like night, from land to land t : 
I have strange power of speech : 
That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me ; 
To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door ? 
The wedding guests are there : 
But in the garden bower, the bride 
And bridemaids singing are : 
And, hark ! the little Vesper bell. 
Which biddeth me to prayer ! 



* The ancient Mariner earnestly entreateth the Hermit to ghrievdhim, and 
the penance of life falls on him. 

t And ever and anon, throughout his future life, an agony constraineth 
him to travel from land to land. 
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Oh, wedding guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea ; 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

Oh sweeter than the marriage feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly company. 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 

While each to his Great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 

And youths, and maidens gay. , 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell * 
To thee, thou wedding guest ! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best. 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God that loveth us. 
He made and loveth alL 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone ; and now the wedding guest 
Turns from the bridegroom's door. 



* And to teach by his own examplCf love and reverence to all things that 
jod made and loveth. 



^i 
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He went, like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow mom. 
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